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ESSAY    I. 


OF   THE   DELICACY    OF   TASTE    AND    PASSION. 

Some  people  are  subject  to  ti  certain  delicactj  o^ passion, 
which  makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  acci- 
dents of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every 
prosperous  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief  when  they 
meet  with  misfortune  and  adversity.     Favors  and  good 
offices  easily  engage  their  friendship,  while  the  smallest 
injury  provokes  their  resentment.     Any  honor  or  mark 
of  distinction  elevates  them  above  measure,  but  they  are 
sensibly  touched  with  contempt.     People  of  this  charac- 
ter have,  no  doubt,  more  lively  enjoyments,  as  well  as 
more  pungent  sorrows,  than  men  of  cool  and  sedate 
tempers.     But,  I  believe,  when  every  thing  is  balanced^ 
there  is  no  one  who  would  not  rather  be  of  the  lati    r 
character,  were  he  entirely  master  of  his  ovfn  dispositi     ^ 
Good  or  ill  fortune  is  very  little  at  our  disposal;  a 
when  a  person  that  has  this  sensibility  of  temper  i 
with  any  misfortune,  his  sorrow  or  resentme 
entire  possession  of  him,  and  deprives  him  of 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  right 
of  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  our  hap 
pleasures  are  much  less  frequent  than  gr< 
that  a  sensible  temper  must  meet  with  ft     >r 
the   former  way  than  in  the  latter.     Not  to 
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that  men  of  such  lively  passions  are  apt  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  discretion, 
and  to  take  false  steps  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which  are 
often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicaei/  of  taste  observable  in  some  men, 
which  very  much  resembles  this  delicacy  of  jyasshu^  and 
produces  the  same  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity 
of  every  kind,  as  that  does  to  prosperity  and  adversity, 
obligations  and  injuries.  When  you  present  a  poem  or 
a  picture  to  a  man  possessed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy 
of  his  feeling  makes  him  be  sensibly  touched  with  every 
part  of  it ;  nor  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with 
more  exquisite  relish  and  satisfaction,  than  the  negli- 
gences or  absurdities  with  disgust  and  uneasiness.  A 
polite  and  judicious  conversation  affords  him  the  highest 
entertainment;  rudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great 
punishment  to  him.  In  short,  delicacy  of  taste  has  the 
same  effect  as  delicacy  of  passion.  It  enlarges  the 
sphere  both  of  our  happiness  and  misery,  and  makes  us 
sensible  to  pains  as  well  as  pleasures  which  escape  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

I  believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with  me, 
that  notwithstanding  this  resemblance,  delicacy  of  taste 
is  as  much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated,  as  delicacy  of 
passion  is  to.be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible. 
The  good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our 
disposal ;  but  we  are  pretty  much  masters  what  books 
we  shall  read,  what  diversions  we  shall  partake  of,  and 
what  company  we  shall  keep.  Philosophers  have  en- 
deavored to  render  happiness  entirely  independent  of 
every  thing  external.  The  degree  of  perfection  is  im- 
possible to  be  allaincd  ;  but  every  wise  man  will  endeavor 
to  place  his  happiness  on  such  objects  chiefly  as  depend 
upon  himself;  and  that  is  not  to  be  attained  so  much  by 
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any  other  means  as  by  this  delicacy  of  sentiment. 
When  a  man  is  possessed  of  that  talent,  he  is  more 
happy  by  what  pleases  his  taste,  than  by  what  gratifies 
his  appetites,  and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a 
poem,  or  a  piece  of  reasoning,  than  the  most  expensive 
luxury  can  afford.* 

Whatever  connection  there  may  be  originally  between 
these  two  species  of  delicacy,  I  am  persuaded  that  noth- 
ing is  so  proper  to  cure  us  of  this  delicacy  of  passion,  as 
the  cultivating  of  that  higher  and  more  refined  taste, 
which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  men,  of 
the  compositions  of  genius,  and  of  the  productions  of  the 
nobler  arts.  A  greater  or  less  relish  for  those  obvious 
beauties  which  strike  the  senses,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  greater  or  less  sensibility  of  the  temper ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  taste  is,  in 
some  measure,  the  same  with  strong  sense,  or  at  least 
depends  so  much  upon  it  that  they  are  inseparable.  In 
order  to  judge  aright  of  a  composition  of  genius,  there 
are  so  many  views  to  be  taken  in,  so  many  circumstances 
to  be  compared,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
requisite,  that  no  man,  who  is  not  possessed  of  the 
soundest  judgment,  will  ever  make  a  tolerable  critic  in 
such  performances.  And  this  is  a  new  reason  for  culti- 
vating a  relish  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our  judgment  will 
strengthen  by  this  exercise.  We  shall  form  juster 
notions  of  life.  Many  things  which  please  or  afflict 
others,  will  appear  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage  our 

*  IIow  far  the  delicacy  of  t^te,  and  that  of  passion  are  connected  together 
in  the  original  frame  of  the  mind,  it  is  hanl  to  determine.  To  me  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  considerable  connection  betwixt  them.  For  we  may 
observe  that  women,  who  have  more  delicate  passions  than  men,  have  also  a 
more  delicate  taste  of  the  ornaments  of  life,  of  dress,  equipage,  and  the  ortii- 
nary  decencies  of  behavior.  Any  excellency  in  these  hits  their  taste  much 
sooner  than  ours;  and  when  you  please  their  taste,  you  soon  engage  their 
affections.  —  Editions  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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attention ;  and  we  shall  lose  by  degrees  that  senability 
and  delicacy  of  piU?5*iou  wbioh  b  ?o  incoaunodioiiaL 

But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far.  La  saying  that  a 
cultivated  taste  tor  the  polire  arts  extinguishes  the  pas- 
sions, and  renders  us  indifferent  to  those  objects  which 
are  so  fondly  pursued  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  fur- 
ther reflection,  I  tind,  that  it  rather  improves  our  sensi- 
bility for  all  the  tender  and  agreeable  passions ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  the 
rouiiher  and  more  boisterous  emotion;?^ 

Inirtniias  'liiiii.-Ls**?  ii^iittr  jtrt'^-s. 
Eiiit.-ill:  monr?**  3».'\.*  ^i::!:  tr>st;  tV^p>*. 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two  very 
natural  reasons.  In  the//v*/  place,  nothing  is  so  improv- 
ing to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties  either  of 
poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  They  give  a 
certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  man- 
kind are  strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite 
are  soft  and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the 
hurry  of  business  and  interest ;  cherish  reflection ;  dis- 
pose to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agreeable  melan- 
choly, which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best 
suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  siccond  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favorable  to 
love  and  friendship,  by  conflning  our  choice  to  few  peo- 
ple, and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  con- 
vernation  of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  seldom 
find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  stronir  sense 
thoy  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distinguish- 
ing characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  difterences 
and  gradations,  which  make  one  man  preferable  to 
another.  Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  suflicient 
for  their  entertainment.      They  talk  to  him  of  their 
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pleasures  and  affairs,  with  the  same  frankness  that  they 
would  to  another;  and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to 
supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want 
in  his  absence.  But  to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a 
celebrated  French*  author,  the  judgment  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  clock  or  watch,  where  the  most  ordinary 
machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours;  but  the  most 
elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and  seconds, 
and  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One 
that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge  both  of  books 
and  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a 
few  select  companions.  He  feels  too  sensibly,  how  much 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which 
he  has  entertained.  And,  his  affections  being  thus  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistin- 
guished. The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion 
improves  with  him  into  a  solid  friendship ;  and  the 
ardors  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant  passion. 

*  Mons.  Fontenelle,  Pluralite  des  Mondes,  Soir  6. 
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OF   THE   LIBERTY    OF   THE   PRESS. 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a  foreigner,  than  the 
extreme  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of  com- 
municating whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of 
openly  censuring  every  measure  entered  into  by  the 
king  or  his  ministers.  If  the  administration  resolve 
upon  war,  it  is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  igno- 
rantly,  they  mistake  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
peace,  in  the  present  situation  of  affiiirs,  is  infinitely 
preferable.  If  the  passion  of  the  ministers  lie  towards 
peace,  our  political  writers  breathe  nothing  but  war  and 
devastation,  and  represent  the  specific  conduct  of  the 
government  as  mean  and  pusillanimous.  As  this  liberty 
is  not  indulged  in  any  other  government,  either  repub- 
lican or  monarchical ;  in  Holland  and  Venice,  more  than 
in  France  or  Spain  ;  it  may  very  naturally  give  occasion 
to  the  question,  llow  it  happens  tluit  Great  Britain  alone 
enjof/s  this  jjecnliar  priviteffe  ?  * 

The  reason  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty, 
seems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  government, 
which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical,  nor  wJioUy  republi- 

*  And  whether  the  unlimited  exercise  of  this  liberty  be  advantageous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  public.  —  Editions  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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can.  It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  true  observation 
in  politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in  government,  liberty 
and  slavery,  commonly  approach  nearest  to  each  other ; 
and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and  mix  a 
little  of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  government  becomes 
always  the  more  free ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
you  mix  a  little  of  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  be- 
comes always  the  more  grievous  and  intolerable.  In  a 
government,  such  as  that  of  France,  which  is  absolute, 
and  where  law,  custom,  and  religion  concur,  all  of  them, 
to  make  the  people  fully  satisfied  with  their  condition, 
the  monarch  cannot  entertain  any  jealousy  against  his 
subjects,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  indulge  them  in  great 
liberties^  both  of  speech  and  action.  In  a  government 
altogether  republican,  such  as  that  of  Holland,  where 
.  there  is  no  magistrate  so  eminent  as  to  give  jealousy  to 
the  state,  there  is  no  danger  in  intrusting  the  magis- 
trates with  large  discretionary  powers;  and  though 
many  advantages  result  from  such  powers,  in  preserving 
peace  and  order,  yet  they  lay  a  considerable  restraint 
on  men's  actions,  and  make  every  private  citizen  pay  a 
great  respect  to  the  government  Thus  it  seems  evi- 
dent, that  the  two  extremes  of  absolute  monarchy  and 
of  a  republic,  approach  near  to  each  other  in  some  mate- 
rial circumstances.  In  the  Jirstj  the  magistrate  has  no 
jealousy  of  the  people ;  in  the  second^  the  people  have 
none  of  the  magistrate :  which  want  of  jealousy  begets 
a  mutual  confidence  and  trust  in  both  cases,  and  pro- 
duces a  species  of  liberty  in  monarchies,  and  of  arbitrary 
power  in  republics. 

To  justify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tion, that,  in  every  government,  the  means  are  most 
wide  of  each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy 
and  liberty  render  the  yoke  either  more  grievous;  I 
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must  take  notice  of  a  remark  in  Tacitus  with  regard  to 
the  Romans  under  the  Emperors,  that  they  neither 
could  bear  total  slavery  nor  total  liberty,  Xec  toiam  ser- 
vUidem^  nee  toiam  libeHatein  pati  possunt.  This  remark  a 
celebrated  poet  has  translated  and  applied  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  his  lively  description  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  policy 
and  government. 

Et  fit  aimer  son  joug  a  P Anglois  indompte, 
Qui  ne  peut  ni  servir,  ni  vivre  en  liberty. 

IIexriad^,  liv.  i. 

According  to  these  remarks,  we  are  to  consider  the 
Roman  government  under  the  Emperors  as  a  mixture 
of  despotism  and  liberty,  where  the  despotism  prevailed ; 
and  the  English  government  as  a  mixture  of  the  same 
kind,  where  the  liberty  predominates.  The  conse- 
quences are  conformable  to  the  foregoing  observation,  • 
and  such  as  may  be  expected  from  those  mixed  forms 
of  government,  which  beget  a  mutual  watchfulness  and 
jealousy.  The  Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  them, 
the  most  frightful  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human 
nature ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly 
excited  by  their /mfo^^^y,  and  by  their  observing  that  all 
the  great  men  of  Rome  bore  with  impatience  the 
dominion  of  a  family,  which,  but  a  little  before,  was  no- 
wise superior  to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
republican  part  of  the  government  prevails  in  England, 
though  with  a  great  mixture  of  monarchy,  it  is  obliged, 
for  its  own  preservation,  to  maintain  a  watchful  jccdoxmj 
over  the  ningistrates,  to  remove  all  discretionary  powers, 
and  to  secure  every  one's  life  and  fortune  by  general 
and  inflexible  laws.  No  action  must  be  deemed  a  crime 
but  what  the  law  has  plainlj'  determined  to  be  such : 
no  crime  must  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from  a  legal 
proof  before  his  judges;  and  even  these  judges  must  be 
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his  fellow-subjects,  who  are  obliged,  by  Iheir  own  in- 
terest, to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments 
and  violence  of  the  ministers.  From  these  causes  it 
proceeds,  that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and  even  per- 
haps licentiousness,  in  Great  Britain,  as  there  were  for- 
merly slavery  and  tyranny  in  Rome. 

These  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the 
press  in  these  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  government.  It  is  apprehended  that  arbitrary 
power  would  steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  careful  to 
prevent  its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  easy  method 
of  conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.  The  spirit  of  the  people  must  frequently 
be  roused,  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court; 
and  the  dread  of  rousing  this  spirit  must  be  employed 
to  prevent  that  ambition.  Nothing  so  effectual  to  this 
purpose  as  the  liberty  of  the  press;  by  which  all  the 
learning,  wit,  and  genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  employed 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  every  one  be  animated  to 
its  defence.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part 
of  our  government  can  maintain  itself  against  the  mo- 
narchical, it  will  naturally  be  careful  to  keep  the  press 
open,  as  of  importance  to  its  own  preservation.* 

*  Since,  therefore,  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  essential  to  the  sup|K)rt  of 
our  mixed  government,  this  surtieiently  decides  the  second  (piestion.  Whether 
this  tihertif  he  wlrantntjtous  or  jtrfjudiciai^  there  Iwinjif  nothing  of  greater 
importance  in  every  state  than  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  government, 
especially  if  it  be  a  free  one.  But  I  wouhl  fain  go  a  step  further,  and  Jissert, 
that  such  a  liberty  is  attended  with  so  few  inconveniences,  tliat  it  may  be 
claime<i  as  the  conmion  right  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  indulged  them 
almost  in  every  government  except  the  eedesiasti.  al,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
would  Ik'  fatal.  We  need  not  dreatl  fmm  this  liberty  any  such  ill  conse- 
quences as  followed  from  the  harangues  of  the  popular  demagogues  of  Athens 
and  Tribimes  of  Kome.  A  man  reads  a  book  or  [lamphlet  alone  and  coolly. 
'J  here  is  none  present  fn)m  whom  he  can  catch  the  passion  by  cont;igion. 
lie  is  not  hurried  away  by  the  ton  e  and  energy  of  action.  And  should  he 
be  wrought  up  to  never  so  seditious  a  humor,  there  is  no  \iolent  resolution 
VOL.    III.  2 
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It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbounded  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  thougli  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  pix>pose  a  suitable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of  the 
evils  attending  those  mixed  forms  of  government 

pivsontiHl  to  him  by  which  ho  can  immctiiately  vont  his  passion.  The  liberty 
ot'  tho  pri'ss,  thon»tbn\  howovor  abnsotl,  can  si*an*o  over  excite  popular 
tumnlt^  or  n»lH»Uion.  Ami  as  to  tlux«e  murmurs  or  secret  (lis<.>on tents  it  may 
i>.*casion,  it  is  U'ltcr  they  should  J^»t  vent  in  wonis,  that  they  may  come  to 
the  kno>vlcdj»e  ot'  the  magistrate  In^t'ore  it  l>e  tiM  late,  in  order  to  his  provid- 
iuj-  ii  n»uuHly  aj-ainst  them.  Mankind,  it  is  true,  have  always  a  greater  pro- 
pension  to  lvlie\e  wlunt  is  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  governors  than 
the  contrary  ;  but  this  inclination  is  insi'|tanible  from  them  whether  they 
lia\o  liU'rlv  v»r  not,  A  whis|H»r  may  tly  as  i^uick,  and  be  as  pernicious  as  a 
(kiunphlct.  Nay,  it  will  Iv  more  |vmicious,  where  men  are  not  aeeustomcd 
t^^  think  fnvK,  or  di>tinj:ul>h  Knwixt  truth  and  t*d<«:hixxl. 

ll  lus  aU»  lv\  n  found,  as  the  c\]H'rience  of  uunkinil  increases,  that  the 
i»:-'ji'-V  aiv  no  >uch  d,uiivr\Kis  mon>;ers  as  they  h,^ve  l»een  ropresenteil,  and 
tlMt  it  In  in  c\er\  rK^NjHvt  lv::or  tv*  irjiido  ihcm  like  raicioaal  creatures  than  to 
Icudordrixc  them  Ukc  bra:c  lv,isis.  IV fore  i!k*  Uuiie^l  Piv%-inees  jet  the 
c\ami»lc.  loVnition  v\4s  d^vr.ud  iv.vvmj'aiiilc  ^;thpxxl  g^^remment;  and  it 
\\,ix  ilum^^ht  u«jsvvn;1\o  t:wii  a  :;muU^^^f  rvli^rxxis  s^vts  eouki  live  together  in 
h.muv^nx  aud  jviivv.  ,tnsl  lu\e  aV,  oi'  :h^iu  an  i>;:u!  aiTvvckHi  to  their  eommon 
c\nmtr\  aiwl  tv>  vax  !x  x^hor.  ^'  .^  ".;  f  lv%>  s*':  a  l;ke  cxjuuple  irfcirfl  liberty ;  and 
tJu»«»;h  thi^  hlvi*:\  >^'o:v,s  to  vvva>k^t:  s.«:'.c  >£iu**  iVrujem  atpivA^nt.  it  has  not 
rt'*  \vt  \«t\vUu\sl  aii-^  jvr*,xvl.si>  c:?Vx-:s:  a:*..;  ::  >  :.'»  S.*  k>(^  that  men.  being 
cvv'v>  d.ix  mo:v  ,*vv.>uv,u>;  t*'  ;>.n'  '.'rw*  ^I'v.  u>^.  .^:'.  ^^t"  pabGc  afiaiRk  will  im- 

b>  ^Tv^Jk^f^  ifidciilty  seiluced  by 

r«i  .-;  '::vrty.  tKit  this  peculiar 
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ESSAY    III. 


THAT   POLITICS   MAY   BE   REDUCED    TO    A    SCIENCE. 

It  is  a  question  with  several,  whether  there  be  any 
essential  difference  between  one  form  of  government 
and  another  ?  and,  whether  every  form  may  not  become 
good  or  bad, according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  administered?* 
Were  it  once  admitted,  that  all  governments  are  alike, 
and  that  the  only  difference  consists  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  governors,  most  political  disputes 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  constitution 
above  another  must  be  esteemed  mere  bigotry  and  folly. 
But,  though  a  friend  to  moderation,  I  cannot  forbear 
condemning  this  sentiment,  and  should  be  sorry  to  think, 
that  human  affairs  admit  of  no  greater  stability,  than 
what  they  receive  from  the  casual  humors  and  charac- 
ters of  particular  men. 

It  is  true,  those  who  maintain  that  the  goodness  of  all 
government  consists  in  the  goodness-of  the  administra- 
tion, may  cite  many  particular  instances  in  history, 
where  the  very  same  government,  in  different  hands, 
has  varied  suddenly  into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of 

*  For  foniis  of  governmcQt  let  fools  contest, 
Whatever  is  best  administered  is  iKJst. 

EssAV  ON  Max,  Book  3. 
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good  and  bad.  Compare  the  French  government  under 
Henry  III.  and  under  Henry  IV".  Oppression,  levity, 
artifice  on  the  part  of  the  rulers;  faction,  sedition, 
treachery,  rebellion,  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
jects :  these  compose  the  character  of  the  former  miser- 
able era.  But  when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince,  who 
succeeded,  was  once  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  the 
government,  the  people,  every  thing,  seemed  to  be 
totally  changed ;  and  all  from  the  difference  of  the  tem- 
per and  conduct  of  these  two  sovereigns.*  Instances  of 
this  kind  may  be  multiplied,  almost  without  number, 
from  ancient  as  well  as  modern  history,  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  distinction.  All 
absolute  governments  must  very  much  depend  on  the 
administration;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  incon- 
veniences attending  that  form  of  government.  But  a 
republican  and  free  government  would  be  an  obvious 
absurdity,  if  the  particular  checks  and  controls,  provided 
by  the  constitution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made 
it  not  the  interest,  even  of  bad  men,  to  act  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  Such  is  the  intention  of  these  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  such  is  their  real  effect,  where  they  are 
wisely  constituted :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the 
source  of  all  disorder,  and  of  the  blackest  crimes,  where 
either  skill  or  honesty  has  been  wanting  in  their  origi- 
nal frame  and  institution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  la\vs,  and  of  particular  forms 
of  government,  and  so  little  dependence  have  they  on 
the  humors  and  tempers  of  men,  that  consequences 
almost    as    general    and    certain    may    sometimes    be 

*  An  equal  difTerencc  of  a  contrary  kind  may  be  found  in  comparing  the 
reijius  oi'  Elizabeth  and  Jaincs^  at  least  with  regard  to  foreign  aifairs. — Edi- 
tions A,  C,  D,  N. 
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deduced  from   them,  as  any  which   the  mathematical 
sciences  afford  us. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the 
whole  legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing 
a  negative  voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  This 
unbounded  power  they  possessed  in  a  collective,  not  in 
a  representative  body.  The  consequences  were  :  when 
the  people,  by  success  and  conquest,  had  become  very 
numerous,  and  had  spread  themselves  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  capital,  the  city  tribes,  though  the  most  con- 
temptible, carried  almost  every  vote :  they  were,  there- 
fore, most  cajoled  by  every  one  that  affected  popularity: 
they  were  supported  in  idleness  by  the  general  distribu- 
•tion  of  corn,  and  by  particular  bribes,  which  they 
received  from  almost  every  candidate :  by  this  means, 
they  became  every  day  more  licentious,  and  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  tumult  and  sedi- 
tion :  armed  slaves  were  introduced  among  these  rascally 
citizens,  so  that  the  whole  government  fell  into  anarchy; 
and  the  greatest  happiness  which  the  Romans  could 
look  for,  was  the  despotic  power  of  the  Ciusars.  Such 
are  the  effects  of  democracy  without  a  representative. 

A  Nobility  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
legislative  power  of  a  state,  in  two  different  ways. 
Either  every  nobleman  shares  the  power  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  bod}'^,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as 
composed  of  parts,  which  have  each  a  distinct  power 
and  authority.  The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  an  instance 
of  the  first  kind  of  government;  the  Polish,  of  the 
second.  In  the  Venetian  government  the  whole  body 
of  nobility  possesses  the  whole  power,  and  no  nobleman 
has  any  authority  which  he  receives  not  from  the  whole. 
In  the  Polish  government  every  nobleman,  by  means  of 
his  fiefs,  has  a  distinct  hereditary  authority  over  his 
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vassals,  and  the  whole  body  has  no  authority  but  what 
it  receives  from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts.  The  dif- 
ferent operations  and  tendencies  of  these  two  species  of 
government  might  be  made  apparent  even  a  priori,  A 
Venetian  nobility  is  preferable  to  a  Polish,  let  the 
humors  and  education  of  men  be  ever  so  much  varied. 
A  nobility,  who  possess  their  power  in  common,  will 
preserve  peace  and  order,  both  among  themselves,  and 
their  subjects;  and  no  member  can  have  authority 
enough  to  control  the  laws  for  a  moment  The  nobles 
will  preserve  their  authority  over  the  people,  but  with- 
out any  grievous  tyranny,  or  any  breach  of  private 
property;  because  such  a  tyrannical  government  pro- 
motes not  the  interests  of  the  whole  body,  however  it 
may  that  of  some  individuals.  There  will  be  a  distinc- 
tion of  rank  between  the  nobility  and  people,  but  this 
will  be  the  only  distinction  in  the  state.  The  whole 
nobility  will  form  one  body,  and  the  whole  people 
another,  without  any  of  those  private  feuds  and  animos- 
ities, which  spread  ruin  and  desolation  everywhere.  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  a  Polish  nobility  in 
every  one  of  these  particulars. 

It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  a  free  government,  as 
that  a  single  person,  call  him  a  doge,  prince,  or  king, 
shall  possess  a  large  share  of  power,  and  shall  form  a 
proper  balance  or  counterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
legislature.  This  chief  magistrate  may  be  either  elective 
or  hereditary ;  and  though  the  former  institution  may, 
to  a  superficial  view,  appear  the  most  advantageous; 
yet  a  more  accurate  inspection  will  discover  in  it 
greater  inconveniences  than  in  the  latter,  and  such  as 
are  founded  on  causes  and  principles  eternal  and  im- 
mutable. The  filling  of  the  throne,  in  such  a  govern- 
ment, is  a  point  of  too  great  and  too  general  interest, 
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not  to  divide  the  whole  people  into  factions :  whence 
a  civil  war,  the  greatest  of  ills,  may  be  apprehended, 
almost  with  certainty,  upon  every  vacancy.  The  prince 
elected  must  be  either  a  Foreigner  or  a  Native :  the 
former  will  be  ignorant  of  the  people  whom  he  is  to 
govern ;  suspicious  of  his  new  subjects,  and  suspected 
by  them ;  giving  his  confidence  entirely  to  strangers, 
who  will  have  no  other  care  but  of  enriching  themselves 
in  the  quickest  manner,  while  their  master's  favor  and 
authority  are  able  to  support  them.  A  native  will  carry 
into  the  throne  all  his  private  animosities  and  friend- 
ships, and  will  never  be  viewed  in  his  elevation  without 
exciting  the  sentiment  of  envy  in  those  who  formerly 
considered  him  as  their  equal.  Not  to  mention  that  a 
crown  is  too  high  a  reward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit 
alone,  and  will  alwaj-s  induce  the  candidates  to  employ 
force,  or  money,  or  intrigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the 
electors :  so  that  such  an  election  will  give  no  better 
chance  for  superior  merit  in  the  prince,  than  if  the  state 
had  trusted  to  birth  alone  for  determining  the  sovereign. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  pronounced  as  an  universal 
axiom  in  politics.  That  an  hereditary  jmnee^  a  nobility  with- 
out  vassals,  and  a  people  voting  by  their  rejn^esentatives,  form 
the  best  monauchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  But  in 
order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  politics  admit  of  general 
truths,  which  are  invariable  by  the  humor  or  education 
either  of  subject  or  sovereign,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe  some  other  principles  of  this  science,  which 
may  seem  to  deserve  that  character. 

It  may  easily  be  observed,  that  though  free  govern- 
ments have  been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those 
who  partake  of  their  freedom ;  yet  are  they  the  most 
ruinous  and  oppressive  to  their  provinces:  and  this 
observation  may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the 
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kind  we  are  here  speaking  of.  When  a  monarch  ex- 
tends his  dominions  by  conquest,  he  soon  learns  to 
consider  his  old  and  his  new  subjects  as  on  the  same 
footing ;  because,  in  reality,  all  his  subjects  are  to  him 
the  same,  except  the  few  friends  and  favorites  with 
whom  he  is  personally  acquainted.  He  does  not,  there- 
fore, make  any  distinction  between  them  in  his  geiiei^al 
laws ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  careful  to  prevent  all 
jmriicxdar  acts  of  oppression  on  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  But  a  free  state  necessarily  makes  a  great  dis- 
tinction, and  must  always  do  so,  till  men  learn  to  love 
their  neighbors  as  well  as  themselves.  The  conquerors, 
in  such  a  government,  are  all  legislators,  and  will  be 
sure  to  contrive  matters,  by  restrictions  on  trade,  and 
by  taxes,  so  as  to  draw  some  private,  as  well  as  public 
advantage  from  their  conquests.  Provincial  governors 
have  also  a  better  chance,  in  a  republic,  to  escape  with 
their  plunder,  by  means  of  bribery  or  intrigue  ;  and 
their  fellow-citizens,  who  find  their  own  state  to  be 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  subject  provinces,  will  be 
the  more  inclined  to  tolerate  such  abuses.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  it  is  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  free  state  to 
change  the  governors  frequently ;  which  obliges  these 
temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  expeditious  and  rapa- 
cious, that  they  may  accumulate  sufficient  wealth  before 
they  give  place  to  their  successors.  What  cruel  tyrants 
were  the  Romans  over  the  world  during  the  time  of 
their  commonwealth !  It  is  true,  they  had  laws  to 
prevent  oppression  in  their  provincial  magistrates ;  but 
Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  could  not  better 
consult  the  interests  of  the  provinces  than  by  repealing 
these  very  laws.  For,  in  that  case,  says  he,  our  magis- 
trates,, having  entire  impunity,  would  plunder  no  more 
than  would  satisfy  their  own  rapaciousness ;  whereas,  at 
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present,  they  must  also  satisfy  that  of  their  ju(lges,  and 
of  all  the  great  men  in  Rome,  of  whose  protection  they 
stand  in  need.  Who  can  read  of  the  cruelties  and 
oppressions  of  Verres  without  horror  and  astonishment  ? 
And  who  is  not  touched  with  indignation  to  hear,  that, 
after  Cicero  had  exhausted  on  that  abandoned  criminal 
all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and  had  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  laws,  yet  that  cruel  tyrant  lived  peaceably  to  old 
age,  in  opulence  and  ease,  and,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
was  put  into  the  proscription  by  Mark  Antony,  on 
account  of  his  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he  fell  wdth 
Cicero  himself,  and  all  the  most  virtuous  men  of  Rome  ? 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Roman 
yoke  became  easier  upon  the  provinces,  as  Tacitus  in- 
forms us ;  *  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  of  the 
worst  emperors,  Domitian,f  for  instance,  were  careful  to 
prevent  all  oppression  on  the  provinces.  In  Tiberius's  J 
time,  Gaul  was  esteemed  richer  than  Italy  itself:  nor  do 
I  find,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Roman  monarchy, 
that  the  empire  became  less  rich  or  populous  in  any  of 
its  provinces ;  though  indeed  its  valor  and  military  dis- 
cipline were  always  upon  the  decline.  The  oppression 
and  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians  over  their  subject 
states  in  Africa  went  so  far,  as  we  learn  from  Poly  bins,  § 
that,  not  content  with  exacting  the  half  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  which  of  itself  was  a  very  high  rent, 
they  als^o  loaded  them  with  many  other  taxes.  If  we 
pass  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  we  shall  still  find 


♦  Ann.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  f  Suet,  in  vita  Domit. 

X  Ejjrejrium  resuniendac  Hl)ertati  tonipus,  si  ip«i  florentos,  cjuam  inops 
Italia,  quaiu  imbellis  urbana  pU*bs  nihil  validuui  in  cxeix-itibus,  nisi  <|Uod 
externum  cogitarent.  —  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iii. 

§  Lib.  i,  cap.  72. 
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the  observation  to  hold.  The  provinces  of  absolute 
monarchies  are  always  better  treated  than  those  of  free 
states.  Compare  the  Pais  coiiqids  of  France  with  Ireland, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth ;  though  this 
latter  kingdom,  being  in  a  good  measure  peopled  from 
England,  possesses  so  many  rights  and  privileges  as 
should  naturally  make  it  challenge  better  treatment 
than  that  of  a  conquered  province.  Corsica  is  also  an 
obvious  instance  to  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  an  observation  of  Machiavel,  with  regard  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  I  think, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  eternal  political  truths, 
which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  may  seem 
strange,  says  that  politician,  that  such  sudden  conquests, 
as  those  of  Alexander,  should  be  possessed  so  peaceably 
by  his  successors,  and  that  the  Persians,  during  all  the 
confusions  and  civil  wars  among  the  Greeks,  never  made 
the  smallest  effort  towards  the  recovery  of  their  former 
independent  government.  To  satisfy  us  concerning  the 
cause  of  this  remarkable  event,  we  may  consider,  that  a 
monarch  may  govern  his  subjects  in  two  different  ways. 
He  may  either  follow  the  maxims  of  the  Eastern  princes, 
and  stretch  his  authority  so  far  as  to  leave  no  distinction 
of  rank  among  his  subjects,  but  what  proceeds  immedi- 
ately from  himself;  no  advantages  of  birth ;  no  heredi- 
tary honors  and  possessions ;  and,  in  a  word,  no  credit 
among  the  people,  except  from  his  commission  alone. 
Or  a  monarch  may  exert  his  power  after  a  milder  man- 
ner, like  other  European  princes ;  and  leave  other 
sources  of  honor,  beside  his  smile  and  favor :  birth, 
titles,  possessions,  valor,  integrity,  knowledge,  or  great 
and  fortunate  achievements.  In  the  former  species  of 
government,  after  a  conquest,  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
shake  off  the  yoke ;   since   no   one  possesses,  among 
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the  people,  so  much  personal  credit  and  authority  as 
to  begin  such  an  enterprise :  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
the  least  misfortune,  or  discord  among  the  victors,  will 
encourage  the  vanquished  to  take  arms,  who  have 
leaders  ready  to  prompt  and  conduct  them  in  every 
undertaking* 

♦  I  have  taken  it  for  granted,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Machiavel, 
that  the  ancient  Persians  had  no  nobility ;  though  there  is  reason  to  suspect, 
that  the  Florentine  secretary-,  who  seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  Ilouian  than  the  Greek  authors,  was  mistaken  in  this  particular. 
The  more  ancient  Persians,  whose  manners  are  described  by  Xenophon,  were 
a  free  people,  and  had  nobility.  Their  ofwriftoi  were  preserved  even  after  the 
extending  of  their  conquests  and  the  consequent  change  of  their  government. 
Arrian  mentions  them  in  Darius's  time,  De  exped.  Alex.  lib.  ii.  Historians 
also  speak  often  of  the  persons  in  command  as  men  of  family.  Tygranes, 
who  was  general  of  the  Medes  under  Xerxes,  was  of  the  race  of  Achma*nes, 
Heriod.  lib.  vii.  cap.  62.  Artachaeus,  who  directed  the  cutting  of  the  canal 
about  Mount  Athos,  was  of  the  same  family.  Id.  cap.  117.  Megabyzus  was 
one  of  the  seven  eminent  Persians  who  conspired  against  the  Magi.  His  son, 
Zopyrus,  was  in  the  highest  command  under  Darius,  and  delivered  Babylon 
to  him.  His  grandson,  Megabyzus,  commanded  the  army  defeated  at  Mara- 
thon. His  great-grandson,  Zopyrus,  was  also  eminent,  and  was  banished  Persia. 
Herod,  lib.  iii.  Thuc.  lib.  i.  Rosaces,  who  commanded  an  army  in  Egypt 
under  Artaxerxes,  was  also  descended  from  one  of  the  seven  conspirators, 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi.  Agesilaus,  in  Xenophon.  Hist.  Gra»c.  lib.  iv.  being  de- 
sirous of  making  a  marriage  betwixt  king  Cotys  his  ally,  and  the  daughter  of 
Spithridates,  a  Persian  of  rank,  who  had  deserted  to  him,  first  asks  Cotys 
what  family  Spithridates  is  of  One  of  the  most  considerable  in  Persia,  says 
Cotys.  Aria?us,  when  offered  the  sovereignty  by  Clearchus  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks,  refused  it  as  of  too  low  a  rank,  and  said,  that  so  many  eminent 
Persians  would  never  endure  his  rule.  /</.  de  exped.  lib.  ii.  Some  of  the 
families  descended  from  the  seven  Persians  above  mentioned  remained  during 
Alexander's  successors ;  and  Mithridates,  in  Antiochus's  time,  is  said  by 
Polybius  to  be  descended  from  one  of  them,  lib.  v.  cap.  43.  Artabazus  was 
esteemed  as  Arrian  says,  (v  rotg  rrpuToic  Ufpaun\,  lib.  iii.  And  when  Alexander 
married  in  one  day  80  of  his  captains  to  Persian  women,  his  intention  plainly 
was  to  ally  the  Macedonians  with  the  most  eminent  Persian  families.  Id.  lib. 
vii.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  they  were  of  the  most  noble  birth  in  Persia,  lib. 
xvii.  The  government  of  Persia  was  despotic,  and  conducted  in  many 
respects  after  the  Eastern  manner,  but  was  not  carried  so  far  as  to  extirpate 
all  nobility,  and  confound  all  ranks  and  orders.  It  left  men  who  were  still 
great,  by  them^lves  and  their  family,  independent  of  their  office  and  com- 
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Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Machiavel,  which  seems  solid 
and  conclusive ;  though  I  wish  he  had  not  mixed  false- 
hood with  truth,  in  asserting  that  monarchies,  governed 
according  to  Eastern  policy,  though  more  easily  h^ept 
when  once  subdued,  yet  are  the  most  difficult  to  sub- 
due ;  since  they  cannot  contain  any  powerful  subject^ 
whose  discontent  and  faction  may  facilitate  the  enter- 
prises of  an  enemy.  For,  besides,  that  such  a  tyranni- 
cal government  enervates  the  courage  of  men,  and 
renders  them  indifferent  towards  the  fortunes  of  their 
sovereigns ;  besides  this,  I  say,  we  find  by  experience, 
that  even  the  temporary  and  delegated  authority  of  the 
generals  and  magistrates,  being  always,  in  such  govern- 
ments, as  absolute  within  its  sphere  as  that  of  the  prince 
himself,  is  able,  with  barbarians  accustomed  to  a  blind 
submission,  to  produce  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal 
revolutions.  So  that  in  every  respect,  a  gentle  govern- 
ment is  preferable,  and  gives  the  greatest  security  to 
the  sovereign  as  well  as  to  the  subject. 

Legislators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  trust  the  future 
government  of  a  state  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to 
provide  a  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  to  tlie  latest  posterity.  Effects  will 
always  correspond  to  causes ;  and  wise  regulations,  in 
any  commonwealth,  are  the  most  valuable  legacy  that 
can  be  left  to  future  ages.  In  the  smallest  court  or 
office,  the  stated  forms  and  methods  by  which  business 
must  be  conducted,  are  found  to  be  a  considerable  check 
on  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind.  Why  should  not 
the  case  be  the  same  in  public  affairs  ?     Can  we  ascribe 

miHHioii.  And  tlio  n»aHon  why  tho  Mnccdonians  kept  so  easily  dominion  over 
tlieni,  WM  ()winj<  to  othor  vtam'H  cany  to  b«  found  in  tho  historians ;  though  it 
niuiit  Ihi  owned  that  Mufhiavi^pH  reasoning  is,  in  itself,  just,  however  doubtful 
its  application  to  the  present  ease. 
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the  stability  and  wisdom  of  the  Venetian  government, 
through  so  many  ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  form  of 
government?/  And  is  it  not  easy  to  point  out  those 
defects  in  the  original  constitution,  which  produced  the 
tumultuous  governments  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and 
ended  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  these  two  famous  republics  ? 
And  so  little  dependence  has  this  affair  on  the  humors 
and  education  of  particular  men,  that  one  part  of  the 
same  republic  may  be  wisely  conducted,  and  another 
weakly,  by  the  very  same  men,  merely  on  account  of 
the  differences  of  the  forms  and  institutions  by  which 
these  parts  are  regulated.  Historians  inform  us  that 
this  was  actually  the  case  with  Genoa.  For  while  the 
state  was  always  full  of  sedition,  and  tumult,  and  dis- 
order, the  bank  of  St.  George,  which  had  become  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  people,  was  conducted,  for  several 
ages,  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  wisdom  * 

The  ages  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not  always  most 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws  may  beget  order 
and  moderation  in  the  government,  where  the  manners 
and  customs  have  instilled  little  humanity  or  justice 
into  the  tempers  of  men.  The  most  illustrious  period 
of  the  Roman  history,  considered  in  a  political  view,  is 
that  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  end  of  the 
last  Punic  war ;  the  due  balance  between  the  nobility 
and  people  being  then  fixed  by  the  contests  of  the 
tribunes,  and  not  being  yet  lost  by  the  extent  of  con- 

*  Esempio  veramentc  raro,  ct  da*  filosofi  in  tantc*  loro  imniaginatc  e  vedutc 
Repubbliche  mai  non  trovato,  vodcre  dentro  ad  un  medesimo  cerchio,  fra 
mcdesimi  cittadini,  la  libcrtil  c  la  tirannidCf  la  vita  civile  c  la  corrottaf  la 
giustizia  c  la  liccnza ;  perclie  quello  online  solo  manticne  quclla  cittii  piena 
di  costuini  antichi  e  venfrabili.  E  sVgli  avvenisso,  che  col  tcmiK)  in  ogni 
modo  avvcrrii,  cbe  San  (iiorgio  tutta  quella  citta  occn]>as8c,  sarebbc  quella 
una  liepubbiica  piii  che  la  Vencziana  memorabile. — Delle  Istorie  Fiorentinc, 
lib.  viii.  4^7.— Florcnt.  1782. 
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quests.  Yet  at  this  v^ry  time,  the  horrid  practice  of 
poisoning  was  so  common,  that,  during  part  of  -the 
season,  a  Praior  punished  capitally  for  this  crime  above 
three  thousand  *  persons  in  a  part  of  Italy ;  and  found 
informations  of  this  nature  still  multiplying  upon  him. 
There  is  a  similar,  or  rather  a  worse  instance,f  in  the 
more  early  times  of  the  commonwealth  ;  so  depraved  in 
private  life  were  that  people,  whom  in  their  histories 
we  so  much  admire.  I  doubt  not  but  they  were  really 
more  virtuous  during  the  time  of  the  two  Trmmvirales  ; 
when  they  were  tearing  their  common  country  to 
pieces,  and  spreading  slaughter  and  desolation  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  merely  for  the  choice  of  tyrants-J 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  maintain, 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  in  every  free  state,  those  forms 
and  institutions  by  which  liberty  is  secured,  the  public 
good  consulted,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particu- 
lar men  restrained  and  punished.  Nothing  does  more 
honor  to  human  nature,  than  to  see  it  susceptible  of  so 
noble  a  passion ;  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  indication 
of  meanness  of  heart  in  any  man  than  to  see  him  desti- 
tute of  it.  A  man  who  loves  only  himself,  without 
regard  to  friendship  and  desert,  merits  the  severest 
blame;  and  a  man,  who  is  only  susceptible  of  friend- 
ship, without  public  spirit,  or  a  regard  to  the  community, 
is  deficient  in  the  most  material  part  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a  subject  which  needs  not  be  longer  in- 
sisted on  at  present.  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on 
both  sides,  who  kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  partisans, 

*  T.  Livii,  lib.  xl.  cap.  43. 

f  T.  Livii,  lib.  viii.  cap.  18. 

X  L'Aigle  centre  I'Aigle,  Romains  centre  Romains, 

Combatans  seulement  pour  le  choLx  de  tyrans. 

COR^EU^LE. 
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and,  under  pretence  of  public  good,  pursue  the  interests 
and  ends  of  their  particular  faction.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  always  be  more  fond  of  promoting  moderation 
than  zeal;  though  perhaps  the  surest  way  of  producing 
moderation  in  every  party  is  to  increase  our  zeal  for  the 
public.  Let  us  therefore  try,  if  it  be  possible,  from  the 
foregoing  doctrine,  to  draw  a  lesson  of  moderation  with 
regard  to  the  parties  into  which  our  country  is  at 
present  divided ;  at  the  same  time,  that  we  allow  not 
this  moderation  to  abate  the  industry  and  passion,  with 
which  every  individual  is  bound  to  pursue  the  good  of 
his  country. 

Those  who  either  attack  or  defend  a  minister  in  such 
a  government  as  ours,  where  the  utmost  liberty  is 
allowed,  always  carry  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  exag- 
gerate his  merit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  public. 
His  enemies  are  sure  to  charge  him  with  the  greatest 
enormities,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  management ; 
and  there  is  no  meanness  or  crime,  of  w^hich,  in  their 
account,  he  is  not  capable.  Unnecessary  wars,  scanda- 
lous treaties,  profusion  of  public  treasure,  oppressive 
taxes,  every  kind  of  maladministration  is  ascribed  to 
him.  To  aggravate  the  charge,  his  pernicious  conduct, 
it  is  said,  will  extend  its  baneful  influence  even  to  pos- 
terity, by  undermining  the  best  constitution  in  the 
world,  and  disordering  that  wise  system  of  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  customs,  by  which  our  ancestors,  during  so 
many  centuries,  have  been  so  happily  governed.  He  is 
not  only  a  wicked  minister  in  himself,  but  has  removed 
every  security  provided  against  wicked  ministers  for  the 
future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  minister  make 
his  panegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accusation  against  him, 
and  celebrate  his  wise,  steady,  and  moderate  conduct  in 
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every  part  of  his  administration.  The  honor  and  inter- 
est of  the  nation  supported  abroad,  public  credit  main- 
tained at  home,  persecution  restrained,  faction  subdued ; 
the  merit  of  all  these  blessings  is  ascribed  solely  to  the 
minister.  At  the  same  time,  he  crowns  all  his  other 
merits  by  a  religious  care  of  the  best  constitution  in  the 
world,  which  he  has  preserved  in  all  its  parts,  and  has 
transmitted  entire,  to  be  the  happiness  and  security  of 
the  latest  posterity. 

When  this  accusation  and  panegyric  are  received  by 
the  partisans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  an 
extraordinary  ferment  on  both  sides,  and  fill  the  nation 
with  violent  animosities.  But  I  would  fain  persuade 
these  party  zealots,  that  there  is  a  flat  contradiction  both 
in  the  accusation  and  panegyric,  and  that  it  were  impos- 
sible for  either  of  them  to  run  so  high,  were  it  not  for 
this  contradiction.  If  our  constitution  be  really  tluxt 
noble  fabric^  the  pride  of  Britain^  the  envy  of  our  neighbors^ 
raised  by  the  labor  of  so  many  centuries^  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  so  many  milUans,  and  cemented  by  such  a  profusion  of 
blood;*  I  say,  if  our  constitution  does  in  any  degree 
deserve  these  eulogies,  it  would  never  have  suffered  a 
wicked  and  w^eak  minister  to  govern  triumphantly  for  a 
course  of  twenty  years,  when  opposed  by  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  the  nation,  who  exercised  the  utmost  liberty 
of  tongue  and  pen,  in  parliament,  and  in  their  frequent 
appeals  to  the  people.  But,  if  the  minister  be  wicked 
and  weak,  to  the  degree  so  strenuously  insisted  on,  the 
constitution  must  be  faulty  in  its  original  principles,  and 
he  cannot  consistently  be  charged  with  undermining  the 
best  form  of  government  in  the  world.  A  constitution 
is  only  so  far  good,  as  it  provides  a  remedy  against  mal- 

*  Dissertation  on  Parties,  Letter  X. 
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administration ;  and  if  the  British,  when  in  its  greatest 
vigor,  and  repaired  by  two  such  remarkable  events  as 
the  Revolution  and  Accession^  by  which  our  ancient  royal 
family  was  sacrificed  to  it;  if  our  constitution,  I  say, 
with  so  great  advantages,  does  not,  in  fact,  provide  any 
such  remedy,  we  are  rather  beholden  to  any  minister 
who  undermines  it,  and  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
erecting  a  better  in  its  place. 

I  would  employ  the  same  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  those  who  defend  the  minister.  Is  our  comtitidion  so 
excellent  f  Then  a  change  of  ministry  can  be  no  such 
dreadful  event ;  since  it  is  essential  to  such  a  constitu- 
tion, in  every  ministry,  both  to  preserve  itself  from  vio- 
lation, and'  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  administra- 
tion. Is  our  constitution  very  bad?  Then  so  extraordinary 
a  jealousy  and  apprehension,  on  account  of  changes,  is 
ill  placed  ;  and  a  man  should  no  more  be  anxious  in  this 
case,  than  a  husband,  who  had  married  a  woman  from 
the  stews,  should  be  watchful  to  prevent  her  infidelity. 
Public  affairs,  in  such  a  government,  must  necessarily  go 
to  confusion,  by  whatever  hands  they  are  conducted  ; 
and  the  zeal  o{ patriots  is  in  that  case  much  less  requisite 
than  the  patience  and  submission  of  philosophers.  The 
virtue  and  good  intention  of  Cato  and  Brutus  arc  highly 
laudable ;  but  to  what  purpose  did  their  zeal  serve  ? 
Only  to  hasten  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  render  its  convulsions  and  dying  agonies 
more  violent  and  painful. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  public  affairs 
deserve  no  care  and  attention  at  all.  Would  men  be 
moderate  and  consistent,  their  claims  might  be  admit- 
ted ;  at  least  might  be  examined.  The  country  jmrty 
might  still  assert,  that  our  constitution,  though  excel- 
lent, will  admit  of  maladministration  to  a  certain  de- 
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gree ;  and  therefore,  if  the  minister  be  bad.  it  is  proper 
to  oppo^  him  with  a  miiahU  degree  of  zeaL  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ^^furl  parfy  may  be  allowed,  upon  the 
guppo^'itKon  that  the  minister  were  good,  to  defend,  and 
with  f^/rne  zeal  too.  his  administration.  I  would  only 
persuade  men  not  to  contend,  as  if  thej  were  fighting 
pro  arvf  el  /oci^fy  and  change  a  good  constitution  into  a 
bad  one,  by  the  violence  of  their  factions. 

I  have  not  here  considered  any  thing  that  is  personal 
in  the  present  controversy.  In  the  best  civil  constitu- 
tions, where  every  man  is  restrained  by  the  most  rigid 
laws,  it  is  easy  to  discover  either  the  good  or  bad  inten- 
tions of  a  minister,  and  to  judge  whether  his  personal 
character  deserve  love  or  hatred.  But  such  questions 
are  of  little  importance  to  the  public,  and  lay  those 
who  employ  their  pens  upon  them,  under  a  just  suspi- 
cion either  of  malevolence  or  of  flattery.* 


*  What  our  author's  opinion  ijcqm  of  the  famous  minister  here  pointed  aij  maif 
he  Uarufifl  from  that  Essat/^  printed  in  the  former  edition j  under  the  title  ©/"''A 
C,*liaract«;r  of  Sir  Iir>lM*rt  Walpolc.**  Jt  teas  as  foltours: —  There  never  was  a 
man  whrm:  ar:tion«  anrl  character  have  been  more  earnestly  and  openly  can- 
vaMNfd  tlian  thoac  of  the  present  minister,  who,  havin<;  governed  a  learned 
and  fr(;c  nation  for  m  long  a  time,  amidst  such  mi;;hty  opposition,  may  make 
a  large  library  of  what  lias  lx*en  wrote  for  and  against  him,  and  is  the  subject 
of  aU>ve  half  the  paper  that  has  been  blotted  in  the  nation  within  these  twenty 
yt'iim.  J  wirth,  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  that  any  one  character  of  him  had 
fwcn  drjiwn  with  such  jud(jment  and  impartiality  as  to  have  some  credit  with 
postcfrity,  and  to  show  that  our  liberty  has,  once  at  least,  been  employed  to 
g^Hxl  piiriKiMc.  I  am  only  afraid  of  failing  in  the  former  quality  of  judgment: 
but  if  it  Hhonlfl  be  so,  it  is  but  on<*  page  more  thrown  away,  after  an  hundred 
tliou.<ind  ufKHi  the  same  subj(?ct,  that  have  perished  and  become  useless.  In 
the  Mican  tiuic,  I  shall  flatter  myself  with  the  pleasing  imagination,  that  the 
following  character  will  l>e  adopted  by  future  historians. 

Sir  ltr*bcrt  Walfjolo,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain j  is  a  man  of  ability, 
not  a  genius;  good-natured,  not  virtuous;  constant,  not  magnanimous;  mod- 
cnitc,  not  (?(}uitabl(!.f     His  virtues,  in  some  instances,  are  free  from  the  alloy 

t  Motloratc  in  the  cxcrcUc  of  power,  not  equitable  in  engrossing  it. 
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of  those  vices  which  usually  accompany  such  virtues :  he  is  a  generous  friend, 
without  being  a  bitter  enemy.  His  vices,  in  other  instances,  are  not  compen- 
sated by  those  virtues  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them :  his  want  of  enterprise 
is  not  attended  with  frugality.  The  private  character  of  the  man  is  better 
than  the  public  :  his  virtues  more  than  his  vices :  his  fortune  greater  than  his 
fame.  With  many  good  qualities,  he  has  incurred  the  public  hatred :  with 
good  capacity,  he  has  not  escaped  ridicule.  He  would  have  been  esteemed 
more  worthy  of  his  high  station,  had  he  never  possessed  it ;  and  is  better  quali- 
fied for  the  second  than  for  the  first  place  in  any  government :  his  ministry 
has  been  more  advantageous  to  his  family  than  to  the  public,  better  for  this 
age  than  for  posterity ;  and  more  pernicious  by  bad  precedents  than  by  real 
grievances.  During  his  time  trade  has  flourished,  liberty  declined,  and  learn- 
ing gone  to  ruin.  As  I  am  a  man,  I  love  him ;  as  I  am  a  scholar,  I  hate  him ; 
as  I  am  a  Briton,  I  calmly  wish  his  fall.  And  were  I  a  member  of  either 
House,  I  would  give  my  vote  for  removing  him  from  St.  James's;  but  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  retire  to  Houghton- Hall ^  to  pass  the  reiuainder  of  his  days 
in  ease  and  pleasure. 

Hie  author  w  pleased  tojind,  that  after  animosities  are  laid,  and  calumny  has 
ceased,  the  whole  nation  almost  have  returned  to  the  same  moderate  sentiments 
with  regard  to  this  great  man  :  if  they  are  not  rather  become  more  favorable  to 
him,  by  a  very  natural  transition,  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  author 
would  not  oppose  these  humane  sentiments  towards  the  dead;  though  he  cannot 
forbear  observing,  that  the  not  paying  more  of  our  public  debts  was,  as  hinted  in 
this  character,  a  great,  and  the  only  great,  error  in  that  long  ad  ministration.  — 
Note  in  Editions  D  and  N,  and  published  as  a  separate  Essay  in  Edition  B. 
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'jk     OF   THE   FIRST    PRINCIPLES    OF   GOVERNMENT. 

Nothing  appears  more  surprising  to  those  who  con- 
sider human  affairs  with  a  philosophical  eye,  than  the 
easiness  with  which  the  many  are  governed  by  the  few ; 
and  the  implicit  submission,  with  which  men  resign  their 
own  sentiments  and  passions  to  those  of  their  rulers. 
Whegjwein  quire  by  what  means  this  wonder  is  effected^ 
we^shiilU.fiiid^.that>^s  Force  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
govcrned^_the_governors  have  nothing  to  support  them, 
buFopinion.  It  is,  therefore,  nn^^ojTinTm]ij)|Tly  thnt  gov- 
ernmenT^s  founded ;  and  this  maxim  extends  to  the 
most  despotic  and  most  military  governments,  as  well 
as  to  the  most  free  and  most  popular.  The  sol  (Jan  of 
Egypt,  or  the  emperor  of  Rome,  might  drive  his  harm- 
less subjects,  like  brute  beasts,  against  their  sentiments 
and  inclination.  But  he  must,  at  least,  have  led  his 
mamalukes  or  prcotorian  bands^  like  men,  by  their  opinion. 

Opinion  is  oLjtwo  kinds,  to  ^vjtj^pj^iQp  pf  T^^^7^p'TLRaTJ 
and^inion  of  right^  By  gpmion  of  jfiterest^  I  j^hiefly^ 
undwBtagdthe  seflfio^f  the  p^eneral  advantage  which  is 
reaped  from  government ;  together  with  the  persuasion, 
that  the  particular  government  which  is  established  is 
equally  advantageous  with  any  other  that  could  easily 
be  settled.     When  this  opinion  prevails  among  the  gen- 
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erality  of  a  state,  or  among  those  who  have  the  force  in 
their  hands,  it  gives  great  security  to  any  government. 

Rtobt  is  of  two  kinds ;  right  to  Power,  and  right  to 
Property.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  first  kind 
has  over  mankind,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  observ- 
ing the  attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their  an- 
cient government,  and  even  to  those  names  which  have 
had  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Antiquity  ivlwny?'  ^^getH 
the    opinigp    nf  rigliij   and  ^vhatever  disadvantageous 

poTiti|jiAn|q^jYP     mryy     nx^\^jrin\n     nf    mailjijpjj    _they_iU:a-, 

almiys  found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  the  maintenance  ofpublic  justice."^  There  is,  indeed, 
no  particular  in  which,  at  first  sight,  there  may  appear 
a  greater  contradiction  in  the  frame  of  the  human  mind 
than  the  present.  Wjien  men  act,  in  si  fnni;ion^  they  are 
apt,^without  shame  or  remorse,  to  neglect  all  the  ties  of^ 
honor  and  rnorality,  in  ordor  to  sftrvft  th^jr  p.oriy  ;  RnrJ 
yejtj^wlieini  fattiuii  "tsTormed  upon  appoint  of^ri^ht  or 
princj^lilT^^^^  ^^  ^^  ocHsiSn^w^U^re  men  discover  a 
greater  obstinacy,  andjaulQQi:e  determined  sense  of  jus- 
tice  and  equity.  The  same  sociaTTITsposition  ^  man- 
kind is  the  cause  of  these  contradictory  appearances. 

It  issutticiently  understood,  that Jlie  opinion  of  right 
to  property  is  qt  moment  in  all  matters  orgovernment. 
A  noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  oT  all 
government ;  and  most  of  our  political  writers  seem 
inclined  to  follow  him  in  that  particular.  This  is  car- 
rying the  matter  too  far;  but  still  it  must  be  owned, 
that  the  opinion  of  right  to  property  has  a  great  in- 
fluence in  this  subject. 

♦  Tliis  passion  wo  may  do  nominate  enthusiasm,  or  we  may  irfvo  it  what 
aptMfllation  we  please;  but  u  iM)litician  wlio  slioiiM  overlook  its  influeiU'e  on 
human  affairs,  would  ])rove  himself  to  have  but  a  very  limited  understanding. 
— Editioxm,  a,  C,  D,  X. 
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Uppn  these  three  opinioDS,  therefore^  of  public  interest^ 
of  right  to  poweTyavAot  right  to  property  j  are  all  govern- 
ments fQundedj.^nd  ail  authority  of  the  few  over  the 
many.  There  are  indeed  other  principles  which  add 
force  to  these,  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  opera- 
tion; such  as  del f 'inter esL^fear^  and  afedion.  But  still 
we  may  asseH,  that  these  other  principles  can  have  no 
influence  alone,  but  suppose  the  antecedent  influence  of 
those  opinions  above  mentioned.  They  are,  therefore, 
to  be  esteemed  the  secondary,  not  the  original,  principles 
of  government. 

lloT  J  firsts  as  to  self-interest  ^hy  yfhicYi  I  meantbe^xpec-^ 
tation  of  particular  rewards,  djstinct  fromthe  general 
prgt^gttorT^hich  we  receive  XrQgi^ovGi'nment,  it  is, 
evident  that  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  ante^e:: 
dentTy'BStTrbTIshed,  at  least  be  hoped  for,  in  order_to^ 
produce  t^is  expectation  The"prospect  of  reward  may 
augment  his  autbnrity^vith  regard  to  some  particular 
persons,  but  can  never  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to 
the  public.  Men  naturally  look  for  the  greatest  favors 
from  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  and  therefore,  the 
hopes  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  state  would 
never  centre  in  any  particular  set  of  men,  if  these  men 
had  no  other  title  to  magistracy,  and  had  no  separate 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  mankind.  The  same 
observation  may  be  extended  to  the  other  two  principles 
oi  fear  and  affection.  No  man  would  have  any  reason 
io  fear  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he  had  no  authority  over 
any  but  from  fear ;  since,  as  a  single  man,  his  bodily 
force  can  reach  but  a  small  way,  and  all  the  further 
power  he  possesses  must  be  founded  either  on  our  own 
opinion,  or  on  the  presumed  opinion  of  others.  And 
though  affection  to  wisdom  and  virtue  in  a  sofyer^ign 
extends  very  far,  and  has  great  influence,  yet  he  must 
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antecedently  be  supposed  invested  with  a  public  charac- 
ter, otherwise  the  public  esteem  will  serve  him  in  no 
stead,  nor  will  his  virtue  hsCve  any  influence  beyond  a 
narrow  sphere. 

A  government  may  endure  for  seyeral_ageg3  thongk^ 

th^^alance  ot  power]j;nd^he  balance  of£ro£erty:jlo ^ 

not  coTnciffS:  TKischiefly  happens  wlSere  any  rank  or 
order  oTTBe  state  has  acquired  a  large  share  in  the 
property;  but,  from  the  original  constitution  of  the 
government,  has  no  share  in  the  power.  Under  what 
pretence  would  any  individual  of  that  order  assume 
authority  in  public  affairs?  As  men  are  commonly 
much  attached  to  their  ancient  government,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  that  the  public  would  ever  favor  such 
usurpations.  But  where  the  original  c^stitution  nJlows 
any^ share  of  power,  thomyh  small,  to  an  order  of  men 
who  possess  a  large  shjjj^^Qf^projierty^  lU^  eas^for 
them  gradually  to  stretch  their  authority,  andbring  the^ 
hn.1anp.f>  ^f  powftr  to^  oninridA  ^jth  fjiat  of  property. 
This   has   been   tl^^  ^M^  with-ihr>  Hm^s^^Cnmmnna   in 

England.  

TTosTwriters  that  have  treated  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, have  supposed,  that,  as  the  Lower  House  repre- 
sents all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  its  weight  in 
the  scale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  and  power  of 
all  whom  it  represents.  But  this  principle  must  not 
be  received  as  absolutely  true.  For  though  the  people 
are  apt  to  attach  themselves  more  to  the  House  of 
Commons  than  to  any  other  member  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  House  being  chosen  by  them  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  as  the  public  guardians  of  their  liberty : 
yet  are  there  instances  where  the  House,  even  when  in 
opposition  to  the  crown,  has  not  been  followed  by  the 
people,   as  we   may  particularly  observe  of  the   Tori/ 
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House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  King  WillianL 
Were  the  members  obliged  to  receive  instructions  from 
their  constituents,  like  the  Dutch  deputies,  this  would 
entirely  alter  the  case ;  and  if  such  immense  power  and 
riches,  as  those  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
were  brought  into  the  scale,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
that  the  crown  could  either  influence  that  multitude  of 
people,  or  withstand  that  balance  of  property.  It  is 
true,  the  crown  has  great  influence  over  the  collective 
body  in  the  elections  of  members ;  but  were  this  influ- 
ence, which  at  present  is  only  exerted  once  in  seven 
years,  to  be  employed  in  bringing  over  the  people  to 
every  vote,  it  would  soon  be  wasted,  and  no  skill,  popu- 
larity, or  revenue,  could  support  it.  1  must,  therefore, 
be  of  opinion,  that  an  alteration  in  this  particular  would 
introduce  a  total  alteration  in  our  government,  and 
would  soon  reduce  it  to  a  pure  republic  ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  a  republic  of  no  inconvenient  form.  Fpr  thoi^g^  the 
people,  collected  JQ  ^  bodj^like  theJSoptian  tribes,  be 
qui^eunfit  for  government,  yet^^when  dispersedin  spialT 
bocjiespTHexIare  more^'"snsceptible   both  of  reason  and 


axder ;  the  force  Qf"TyapTiTaT  currents  and  tideg^is  in  a 
greatmeasure  broken ;  and^The  public  interests  may  be 
pursued  with  somBncrrcfHod^and  con^tancyT"TBut  it  is 


needless  to  reason  any  further  concerning  a  form  of 
government  which  is  never  likely  to  have  place  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  seems  not  to  be  the  aim  of  any  party 
amongst  us.  Let  us  cherish  and  improve  our  ancient 
government  as  much  as  possible,  without  encouraging  a 
passion  for  such  dangerous  novelties.* 


*  I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  the  present  political 
controversy  with  regard  to  instructions,  is  a  very  frivolous  one,  and  can  never 
be  brought  to  any  decision,  as  it  is  managed  by  both  parties.  The  country 
party  do  not  pretend  that  a  member  is  absolutely  bound  to  follow  instructions 
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as  an  ambassador  or  general  is  confined  by  his  orders,  and  that  his  vote  is  not 
to  be  received  in  the  House  but  so  far  as  it  is  conformable  to  them.  The 
court  party,  again,  do  not  pretend  that  the  sentiments  of  the  people  ought  to 
have  no  weight  with  every  member ;  much  less  that  he  ought  to  despise  the 
sentiments  of  those  whom  he  represents,  and  with  whom  he  is  more  particu- 
larly connected.  And  if  their  sentiments  be  of  weight,  why  ought  they  not 
to  express  these  sentiments  ?  The  question  then  is  only  concerning  the 
degrees  of  weight  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  instructions.  But  such  is  the 
nature  of  language,  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  express  distinctly  these 
different  degrees ;  and  if  men  will  carry  on  a  controversy  on  this  head,  it  may 
well  happen  that  they  differ  in  the  language,  and  yet  agree  in  their  senti- 
ments ;  or  differ  in  their  sentiments,  and  yet  agree  in  their  language.  Be- 
sides, how  is  it  possible  to  fix  these  degrees,  considering  the  variety  of  affairs 
that  come  before  the  House,  and  the  variety  of  places  which  members  repre- 
sent ?  Ought  the  instructions  of  Totness  to  have  the  same  weight  as  those  of 
London  ?  or  instructions  with  regard  to  the  Convention  which  respected 
foreign  politics,  to  have  the  same  weight  as  those  with  regard  to  the  Excise^ 
which  respected  only  our  domestic  affairs  ?  —  Editions  A,  C,  D. 
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OF   THE   ORIGIN   OF   GOVERNMENT. 

Man^  born  in  a  family ^  is  compelled  to  maintain  society 
from  necessity^  from  natural  inclination^  and  from  habit. 
The  same  creature,  in  his  further  progress,  is  engaged  to 
establish  political  society,  in  order  to  administer  justice, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  peace  among  them,  nor 
safety,  nor  mutual  intercourse,  ^f^  ^rff,  th^iefore^  to 
look  upon  all  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  government,  as 
I/aving  ultimately  no  other  object  or^ur^ose^ut  ttie^ 
digtrihiitifinof  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  the  support  of 
the^H^^^lxgJ^^dg^s.  Kings  and  parliaments,  fleets  and 
armies,  oflficerToTllie  court  and  revenue,  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  privy  counsellors,  are  all  subordinate  in 
their  end  to  this  part  of  administration.  Even  the 
clergy,  as  their  duty  leads  them  to  inculcate  morality, 
may  justly  be  thought,  so  far  as  regards  this  world,  to 
have  no  other  useful  object  of  their  institution. 

AIMngn  are  s^ngjhle^  of  the  necessity  of  justice  Jt^ 
maintaiB_Egace  and  order ;  ajid_jUl  men_jire_sens^^ 


the  necesaitAT  of  ^eace  andjorder  for  the  maintenance  of 
society.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  and  obvious 


*  This  Essay  is  not  published  in  any  of  the  Editions  prio» 
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necessity,  such  is  the  frailty  or  perverseness  of  our 
nature!  it,ja,4inpossible  to  keep  men  faithfully  and 
unerringly  in  thepaths  of  justice.  Some  extraordinary 
circumstances  may  happen,  in  which  a  man  finds  his  in- 
terests to  be  more  promoted  by  fraud  or  rapine,  than 
hurt  by  the  breach  which  his  injustice  makes  in  the 
social  union.  But  much  more  frequently  he  is  seduced 
from  his  great  and  important,  but  distant  interests,  by 
the  allurement  of  present,  though  often  very  frivolous 
temptations.  This  great  weakness  is  incurable  in  hu- 
man nature. 

Men  must,  therefore,  endeavor  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.  Thgvmust  institute^  some  persons  under 
theappellation  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  i^ 
is  to  point  out  the  decrees  of  equity,  to  punish  trans- 
gressors, to  correct  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige 
men,  however  reluctant,  to^onsult  their_gwji  rpn]^rir[_ 

word,  obedience  is  a  new 
OYt^thSiit  of  justice^ 
and  the  tie{^  of  equity  must  be  corroborated  by  those  of 
allegiance. 


But  still,  viewing  matters  in  an  abstract  light,  it  may 
be  thought  that  nothing  is  gained  by  this  alliance,  and 
that  the  factitious  duty  of  obedience,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, lays  as  feeble  a  hold  of  the  human  mind,  as  the 
primitive  and  natural  duty  of  justice.  Pf>Ruliar_in^ 
jArgsts  s\n(\  prei^^ftLJemptaiioftfiMaftftAUDvercome^th^  one 
aa^well  as^-ihe^otber>_  Tiioy  g^y-p  ^qnnlly  exp^^^^^Tln 
thq  same  inconvenience-^^aad-thp.  maa-^dm  is  inclined 
to  be  a  bad  neigbbgry,-4»«et^J;^£^ed  by  the  same 
motives,  well  or 


understood,  to  be  a  bad  citizen  jir^ 
sifgject     Not  to  mention^that  thp  magiptj;fvl^hirTiH( 
may  often   be  negligent,  or   partial,  or   unjust  m  his 
administratldt 


permanen 

duty  whiob  mnsr   Fl^nventpd  j£^^ 
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Experience,  however,  proves  that  there  is  a  great 
diflference  between  the  cases.  Order  in  sofii>tY^  we  find^ 
is^much  better  maintained  by  means  of  government;^ 
and  our  duty  to  the  magistrate  is  more  strictly  guarded 
by  the  pTmdpTes  of  human  nature,  than  our  duty  to 
our  fellow-citizens.  The  love  of  dominion  is  so  strong 
in^e  breast^of  inan^that  many  not  only  submit  ToTtrat 
court  all  the  dangers,  and  fatTgiies,  ftlld  cat^s^f  govern- 
m^ntT^id  naen,  oucu  laiseJ  lo  LTiat  station,  though 
oft^n  le^  astray^by  private  passions,  lind,  m '  ordinary 
cases,  a  visible  interest  m^the  impartial  administratioa 
of  justice.  The  persons  who  first  attain  this  disti&CtroBT-^ 
by  the  consent,  tacit  or  express,  of  the  people,  must  be 
endowed  Avith  superior  personal  qualities  of  valor,  force, 
integrity,  or  prudence,  which  command  respect  and  con- 
fidence ;  and,  after  government  is  established,  a  regard 
to  birth,  rank,  and  station,  has  a  mighty  influence  over 
men,  and  enforces  the  decrees  of  the  magistrate.  The 
prince  or  leader  exclaims  against  every  disorder  which 
disturbs  his  society.  He  summons  all  his  partisans  and 
all  men  of  probity  to  aid  him  in  correcting  and  redress- 
ing it;  and  he  is  readily  followed  by  all  indifferent  per- 
sons in  the  execution  of  his 'office.  He  soon  acquires 
the  power  of  rewarding  these  services ;  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  he  establishes  subordinate  ministers, 
and  often  a  military  force,  who  find  an  immediate  and  a 
visible  interest  in  supporting  his  authority.  fl^ibii.,g2pn 
consolidates  wiiat4:>iiier  principles  of  human  nature  had 
imj)eifect]y_Jiainded ;    and  .men,  once   accustomed   to 

[oFdeparting  from  that  path,  in^ 


obedi 


whiclx..tliQjLa£id^h^,am  have  constantly  trod, 

and  to  which  they  are  confined  by  so  manyilfgenFanct 


But  thoughThis  progress  of  human  affliirs  may  appear 
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certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  support  which 
allegiance  brings  to  justice  be  founded  on  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men 
should  beforehand  be  able  to  discover  them,  or  foresee 
their  operation.  Government  commences  more  casually 
and  more  imperfectly.  It  is  probable,  that  the  firsts 
ascendent  of  one  man  over  multitudes  begun  during  a 
state  of  war ;  where  the  superiority  oJt  courage  and  ot 
genius  discovers  itself  most  visibly,  Avhere  unanimity 
and  concert  are  most  requisite,  and  where  the  pernicious 
eflfects  of  disorder  are  most  sensibly  felt.  The  long  con- 
tinuance of  that  state,  an  incident  common  among 
savage  tribes,  inured  the  people  to  submission ;  and  if 
the  chieftain  possessed  as  much  equity  as  prudence  and 
valor,  he  became,  even  during  peace,  the  arbiter  of  all 
diflferences,  and  could  gradually,  by  a  mixture  of  force 
and  consent,  establish  his  authority.  The  benefit  sensi- 
bly felt  from  his  influence,  made  it  be  cherished  by  the 
people,  at  least  by  the  peaceable  and  well  disposed 
among  them ;  and  if  his  son  enjoyed  the  same  good 
qualities,  government  advanced  the  sooner  to  maturity 
and  perfection ;  but  was  still  in  a  feeble  state,  till  the 
further  progress  of  improvement  procured  the  magis- 
trate a  revenue,  and  enabled  him  to  bestow  rewards  on 
the  several  instruments  of  his  administration,  and  to 
inflict  punishments  on  the  refractory  and  disobedient. 
Before  that  period,  each  exertion  of  his  influence  must 
have  been  particular,  and  founded  on  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  After  it  snhmission  \Yn^  J2fL, 
longer  g,  TnMtt^j;j^f  choice  in  the  hulk  of  the  community^ 
but  was  rigorously  exacted  by  the  authority  of  t^e 
si^preinemagistrate.      ^ 

In  all  governments,  there  is   a  perpetual_jntestine 
struggleT^open^or  secret,  bctwectf^^Authority  and  Li&-^  "^ 
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erty ;  and  neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail 
in  the^ntest.  A-great  sacritice  of  liberty  mi^st  neces- 
sarily be  made  in  every  government;   yet  even   th^ 


authority^  which  confines  liberty^  can  never,  and  per- 
haps  ought  never,  m  any  constitution,  to  become  quite 
entire  and  uncontrollable,  'riie  sultan  is  master  of  the 
life  and  fortune  of  any  individual;  but  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  impose  new  taxes  on  his  subjects :  a  French 
monarch  can  impose  taxes  at  pleasure ;  but  would  find 
it  dangerous  to  attempt  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals. Religion  also,  in  most  countries,  is  commonly 
found  to  be  a  very  intractable  principle;  and  other 
principles  or  prejudices  frequently  resist  all  the  author- 
ity of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  whose  power,  being  founded 
on  opinion,  can  never  subvert  other  opinions  equally 
rooted  wuth  that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The  govern- 
ment, which,  in  common  appellation,  received  the  appel- 
lation of  free,  is  that  Avhich  admits  of  a  partition  of 
pojyf^r  fiinong  several  members,  whose  united  authority 
is  no  less,  or  is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any 
monarch:  but  who^inthe  usutil  course  of  admmistra- 
tion,  must  act  by  general  and  equal  laws^that  are  pre- 
viously, known^^  all  the  members,  and  toall  theii:^ 
subjefitS;^,  Iq  this  senscy  itmust  be  owned,  that  llbertvjs_ 


the  perfection  of^ivil  societyj.  but  still  authority  rng^fc^ 
be  acknowledged  essential  to  its  very  existence  :  and  in  ^ 
those  contests  Avhich^  often^take  place  between  the 
one  and  the   other,  the  natter  may,  on  that  account, 

l^nless  perhapT  oiiemay  say 


challenge  the  preference 
(and' IT  may  be  said  with  some  reason)  that  a  circum- 
stance, which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  civil 
society,  must  always  support  itself,  and  needs  be 
guarded  Avith  less  jealousy,  than  one  that  contributes 
only  to  its  perfection,  which  the  indolence  of  men  is  so 
apt  to  neglect,  or  their  ignorance  to  overlook. 


ESSAY    VI. 


OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  PARLIAMENT  * 

Political  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxim,  that, 
in  contriving  any  system  of  government,  and  fixing  the 
several  checks  and  controls  of  the  constitution,  every 
man  ought  to  be  supposed  a  hiave^  and  to  have  no  other 
end,  in  all  his  actions,  than  private  interest.  By  this 
interest  we  must  govern  him,  and,  by  means  of  it,  make 
him,  notwithstanding  his  insatiable  avarice  and  ambi- 

*  In  the  Editions  A,  C,  and  D,  this  Essay  is  introduced  by  the  following 
examination  of  the  spirit  of  parties. — I  have  frequently  observed,  in  compar- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  court  and  country  party,  that  the  former  are  commonly 
less  assuming  and  dogmatical  in  conversation,  more  apt  to  make  concessions, 
and  though  not,  perhaps,  more  susceptible  of  conviction,  yet  more  able  to 
bear  contradiction  than  the  latter,  who  are  apt  to  fly  out  ujwn  any  opposition, 
and  to  reganl  one  as  a  mercenary,  designing  fellow,  if  he  argues  with  any 
coolness  and  impartiality,  or  makes  any  concessions  to  their  adversaries. 
This  is  a  fact,  which,  I  believe,  every  one  may  have  observed  who  has  been 
much  in  companies  where  political  questions  have  been  discussed ;  though, 
were  one  to  ask  the  reason  of  this  difference,  every  party  would  be  apt  to 
assign  a  different  reason.  Gentlemen  in  the  opposition  will  ascribe  it  to  the 
very  nature  of  their  party,  which,  being  founded  on  public  spirit,  and  a  zeal 
for  the  constitution,  cannot  easily  endure  such  doctrines  as  are  of  pernicious 
consequence  to  liberty.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  apt  to  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  clown  mentioned  by  Lord  Shaftesbur\'.  "  A  clown,"  says 
that  excellent  author,!  "  once  took  a  fancy  to  hear  the  Latin  disputes  of  doc- 

t  Miscellaneous  Reflections,  page  107. 
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erty ;  and  neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail 
in  the  contest  A^reat  sacritice  of  liberty  m^ysf:  neces- 
sarily be  made  in  every  government;   yet  even   the 


authority^  which  confines  liberty,  can  never^  and  per- 
haps  ought  never,  m  any  constitution,  to  become  quite 
entire  and  uncontrollable.  I'he  sultan  is  master  oi^  the 
life  and  fortune  of  any  individual ;  but  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  impose  new  taxes  on  his  subjects :  a  French 
monarch  can  impose  taxes  at  pleasure ;  but  would  find 
it  dangerous  to  attempt  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals. Religion  also,  in  most  countries,  is  commonly 
found  to  be  a  very  intractable  principle;  and  other 
principles  or  prejudices  frequently  resist  all  the  author- 
ity of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  whose  power,  being  founded 
on  opinion,  can  never  subvert  other  opinions  equally 
rooted  with  that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The  govern- 
ment;  which,  in  common  appellation,  rftfifiivfi*^  thp  appel- 
lation of  free,  is  that  which  admits  of  a  partition  of 
pn^yor  apiong  several  members,  whose  united^  aj.ithority 
is  no  less,  or  is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any 
monarch:  but  who^^tlie  usual  course  of  administra- 
tion, must  act  by  j^encral  and  equal  laws,  that  are  pre- 
viously. known>^^^  all  the  members,  and  to  all  their 
subjects.  ,  Iij  this  sensCy  it  must  be  owne^ 


subjefiig^  I\ 
the  perfectic 


perfection  of_civil.^ocietyj.  but  stillauthority  jn  gsf.^ 
beliclKiiowledged  essential  to  its  very  existence  :  and  in  ^ 
those  contests  w^hich  so^otteiPtake  place  between  the 
one^  and  the  otlier^  the   latter  niay,  on  that  account, 
challenge  the  preference!     Ijnless  perhaps^ne  may  say^ 
(and  tr  may  be  said  with  some  reason)  that  a  circum- 
stance,  which    is   essential   to   the    existence   of   civil 
society,   must    always    support    itself,    and    needs    be 
guarded  with  less  jealousy,  than  one  that  contributes 
only  to  its  perfection,  which  the  indolence  of  men  is  so 
apt  to  neglect,  or  their  ignorance  to  overlook. 
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OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  PARLIAMENT  * 

Political  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxim,  that, 
in  contriving  any  system  of  government,  and  fixing  the 
several  checks  and  controls  of  the  constitution,  every 
man  ought  to  be  supposed  a  Jcnave^  and  to  have  no  other 
end,  in  all  his  actions,  than  private  interest.  By  this 
interest  we  must  govern  him,  and,  by  means  of  it,  make 
him,  notwithstanding  his  insatiable  avarice  and  ambi- 

*  In  the  Eilitions  A,  C,  and  D,  this  Essay  is  introduced  by  the  following 
examination  of  the  spirit  of  parties. — I  have  frequently  observed,  in  compar- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  court  and  rou/i/r^  party,  that  the  foniier  are  commonly 
less  assuming  and  dogmatical  in  conversation,  more  apt  to  make  concessions, 
and  though  not,  perhaps,  more  susceptible  of  conviction,  yet  more  able  to 
bear  contradiction  than  the  latter,  who  are  apt  to  fly  out  upon  any  opposition, 
and  to  regard  one  as  a  mei*cenary,  designing  fellow,  if  he  argues  with  any 
coolness  and  impartiality,  or  makes  any  concessions  to  their  adversaries. 
This  is  a  fact,  which,  I  believe,  every  one  may  have  observed  who  has  been 
much  in  companies  where  political  questions  have  been  discussed ;  though, 
were  one  to  ask  the  reason  of  this  difference,  ever}'  party  would  be  apt  to 
assign  a  different  reason.  Gentlemen  in  the  opposition  will  ascribe  it  to  the 
very  nature  of  their  party,  which,  being  founded  on  public  spirit,  and  a  zeal 
for  the  constitution,  cannot  easily  endure  such  doctrines  as  are  of  pernicious 
consequence  to  liberty.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  apt  to  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  clown  mentioned  by  Lord  Shaftesburv'.  "  A  clown,"  says 
that  excellent  author,!  "  once  took  a  fancy  to  hear  the  Latin  disputes  of  doc- 

t  )li5cel]ancons  Reflections,  page  107. 
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every  court  or  senate  is  determined  by  the  greater 
number  of  voices ;  so  that,  if  self-interest  influences  only 
the  majority  (as  it  will  always  do),  the  whole  senate 
follows  the  allurements  of  this  separate  interest,  and  acts 
as  if  it  contained  not  one  member  who  had  any  regard 
to  public  interest  and  liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  censure  and  ex- 
amination, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary, 
where  the  power  is  distributed  among  several  courts, 
and  several  orders  of  men,  we  should  always  consider 
the  separate  interest  oi'  each  court,  and  each  order ;  and^ 
if  ^e  fin  J  that,^by  the  skiitui  division  of  power.  J:his 
interest  must  necessarilvy  in  its  OBfiraJJon,  concur  with 
thepubiic,  we^^  pronounce  that  government  to  be^^ 
wise^and  happy.  If,  on  the  contrary^  separate  interest 
be  not  checkegnmd  "be  not  directed  to  the^put 


ought  to  look  f 


tyranny  from  such  a  government.  In  this  opinion  l  am 
justified  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  all 
philosophers  and  politicians,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

How  much,  therefore,  would  it  have  surprised  such  a 
genius  as  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  that  in  a 
future  age  there  should  arise  a  very  regular  system  of 
7mxed  government,  where  the  authority  was  so  distrib- 
uted, that  one  rank,  whenever  it  pleased,  might  swallow 
up  all  the  rest,  and  engross  the  whole  power  of  the 
constitution !     Such  a  government,  they  would  say,  will 
not  be  a  mixed  government.    For  so  great  is  the  natural 
ambition  of  men,  that  they  iSreTreveF^  satisfied  with 
power;  an3~if  one  order  of  inen,_by  pursuing.jts-ownr'^ 
interestTcanusurp  upon  every  other  order^  it^jsdlLxei:-^ 
taihly  do  so,  and  render  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  absolute__ — 
and  uncontrollal)Ie7r_r^  '  ^ 

But,  in  this  opinion,,  experience  shows  they  would 
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have  been  mistaken.  Fpr  this  is  actually  the  case  with 
the  British  constitution.  The  share  of  power  allotted 
by  our  constitution  to  the  jiouse  oTCommong.  is  so  " 
great,  that  it  absolutely  commands  all  the  other  parts 
of  *^ the  govet^nmenL  The  king^  legislative  power  ia. 
plainly  no  propgr*check  toTE  For  though  the  king  Eaa 
a  negatived  framing  laws,  yet  this,  in  fact,  is  esteemed 
of  so  little  moment,  that  whatever  is  voted  by  the  two 
Houses,  is  always  sure  to  pass  into  a  law,  and  the  royal 
assent  is  little  better  than  a  form.  The  principal  weight 
^f  the  crown  lies  in  the  execiitive  power  BiitJ1t>esides 
thgt  the  executive  power  in  eyery^6ve?nment  is  alto« 
gether  subordinate  jojHft  Jfigislniivp^JipsiflPfi  tHIs^Tsay, 
the  exercise  ot*  this  power  requires  an  immense  expense, 
and  the  Commons  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  sole 
right  of  granting  money.  How  easy,  therefore,  would 
it  be  for  that  house  to  wrest  from  the  crown  all  these 
powers,  one  after  another,  by  making  every  grant  con- 
ditional, and  choosing  their  time  so  well,  that  their 
refusal  of  supply  should  only  distress  the  government, 
without  giving  foreign  powers  any  advantage  over  us ! 
Did  the  House  of  Commons  depend  in  the  same  manner 
upon  the  king,  and  had  none  of  the  members  any  prop- 
erty but  from  his  gift,  would  not  he  command  all  their 
resolutions,  and  be  from  that  moment  absolute  ?  As  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  are  a  very  powerful  support  to 
the  crown,  so  long  as  they  are,  in  their  turn,  supported 
by  it ;  but  both  experience  and  reason  show,  that  they 
have  no  force  or  authority  sufficient  to  maintain  them- 
selves alone,  without  such  support. 

How,  therefore,  shall  we  solve  this  paradox  ?  And  by 
what  means  is  this  member  of  our  constitution  confined 
within  the  proper  limits,  since,  from  our  very  constitu- 
tion, it  must   necessarily  have  as  much   power  as   it 
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demands,  and  can  only  be  confined  by  itself  ?  How  is 
this  consistent  with  our  experience  of  human  nature  ? 
I  answer,  that  the  interest  of  the  body  is  here  restrained 
by  that  of  the  individuals,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons stretches  not  its  power,  because  such  an  usurpar 
tion  would  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  majority  of 
its  members.  The  crown  has  so  many  offices  at  its 
disposal,  that,  when  assisted  by  the  honest  and  disin- 
terested part  of  the  House,  it  will  always  command  the 
resolutions  of  the  whole,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  preserve 
the  ancient  constitution  from  danger.  We  may,  there- 
fore, give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  please  j  we 
Tniwpfi.11  it  hyjthe  invidioji8_appellations  of  eorruptwn 
and  rfj/?e;?^gy^a^f— but^  some  degree  and  some  kind  of  it 
are  mseparable  from  the  veiyjaature  of  the  constitution^  v 
and  necessary  jo^he  preservation  of  our  mixed  govern- 
ment. ~~  ^^ 
r^'Tnstead,  then,  of  asserting*  absolutely,  that  the  de- 
.pendence  of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  British  liberty,  the  country  party  should  have 
made  some  concessions  to  their  adversaries,  and  have 
only  examined  what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this 
dependence,  beyond  which  it  became  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty. But  such  a  moderation  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
party  men  of  any  kind.  After  a  concession  of  this  nature, 
all  declamation  must  be  abandoned;  and  a  calm  inquiry 
into  the  proper  degree  of  court  influence  and  parliamen- 
tary dependence  would  have  been  expected  by  the 
readers.  And  though  the  advantage,  in  such  a  contro- 
versy, might  possibly  remain  to  the  country  party ^  yet 
the  victory  would  not  be  so  complete  as  they  wish  for, 
nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an  entire  loose  to 

*  See  Dissertation  on  Parties,  Uiroughout 
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his  zeal,  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a  contrary  ex- 
treme, by  diminishing  too*  far  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  deny  that 
this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
or  that  the  crown  could  ever  have  too  little  influence 
over  members  of  parliament. 

All  questions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between 
extremes  are  difiicult  to  be  decided ;  both  because  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  words  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and 
because  the  good  and  ill,  in  such  cases,  run  so  gradually 
into  each  other,  as  even  to  render  our  seiUiments  doubtful 
and  uncertain.  But  therjB  is  a  peculiar  diflSculty  in  the 
present  case,  which  would  embarrass  the  most  knowing 
and  most  impartial  examiner.  The  power  of  the  crown 
is  always  lodged  in  a  single  person,  either  king  or  min- 
ister ;  and  as  this  person  may  have  either  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  ambition,  capacity,  courage,  popularity, 
or  fortune,  the  power,  w^hich  is  too  great  in  one  hand, 
may  become  too  little  in  another.  In  pure  republics, 
where  the  authority  is  distributed  among  several  assem- 
blies or  senates^  thechecks^and  controls  are  more  regu- 
lar in  their  operation;  because  the"^member8  of  such 
numerous  assemblies  may  be^  presumed^  be  always 
nearly  equal  in  capacity  and  virtue ;  and  it  iTonlylheir 
number,  ricli£fl»  or  authority^  whicE'enterJnto  considera- 
tion.    But  a  limited  monarchy  adrgita  ^inf.  c\^  ftny-^wA.    , 

*  By  that  influence  of  the  crown,  which  I  would  justify,  I  mean  only  that 
which  arises  from  the  offices  and  honors  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
As  to  private  bribery,  it  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  practice 
of  employing  spies,  which  is  scarcely  justifiable  in  a  good  minister,  and  is 
infamous  in  a  bad  one :  but  to  be  a  spy,  or  to  be  corrupted,  is  always  infamous 
under  all  ministers,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  shameless  prostitution.  Polyb- 
ius  justly  esteems  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  senate  and  censors  to  be  one 
of  the  regular  and  constitutional  weights  which  preserred  the  balance  of  the 
Roman  government  —  Lib.  vL  cap.  15. 
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stability ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  assign  to  the  crown  such 
ft.^ftterminate  degree  of  power^  as  wilL  in  every  hand^ 
form  a  proper  counterbalance  to  the  other  partTot  the^ 
constitution.  This  is  an  unavoidable  disadvantage, 
among  the  many  advantages  attending  that  species  of 
government 
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WHETHER   THE   BRITISH   GOVERNMENT   INCLINES   MORE   TO 
ABSOLUTE   MONARCHY    OR   TO    A   REPUBLIC. 

It  affords  a  violent  prejudice  against  almost  every 
science,  that  no  prudent  man,  however  sure  of  his  prin- 
ciples, dares  prophesy  concerning  any  event,  or  foretell 
the  remote  consequences  of  things.  A  physician  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  concerning  the  condition  of 
his  patient  a  fortnight  or  a  month  after :  and  still  less 
dares  a  politician  foretell  the  situation  of  public  affairs  a 
few  years  hence.  Harrington  thought  himself  so  sure 
of  his  general  principles,  that  the  balance  of  pmver  depends 
on  thai  of  jwopeiiy^  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  im- 
possible ever  to  reestablish  monarchy  in  England :  but 
his  book  was  scarcely  published  when  the  king  was 
restored ;  and  we  see  that  monarchy  has  ever  since  sub- 
sisted upon  the  same  footing  as  before.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  unlucky  example,  I  will  venture  to  examine 
an  important  question,  to  wit.  Whether  the  British  Govern- 
tnent  inclines  more  to  absolute  monarchy  or  to  a  republic  ;  and 
in  toliicKof  these  two  species  of  governnieni  it  will  most  probably 
terminate  ?  As  there  seems  not  to  be  any  great  danger 
of  a  sudden  revolution  either  way,  I  shall  at  least 
escape  the  shame  attending  my  temerity,  if  I  should  be 
found  to  have  been  mistaken. 
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Those  who  assert  that  the  balance  of  our  government 
inclines  towards  absolute  monarchy,  may  support  their 
opinion  by  the  following  reasons :  That  property  has  a 
great  influence  on  power  cannot  possibly  be  denied  ; 
but  yet  the  general  maxim,  that  the  balance  of  the  one 
depends  on  the  balance  of  the  other^  must  be  received  with 
several  limitafions.  It^  is  evident,  that  much  less  prop- 
erty in  a  single  hand  will  be  able  to  conntgrfifllan^ft^^ 
greatfiJH^roperty4a^veral;  not  only  because  it  is  ditti- 
cult  to  make  many  persons  combine  m  the  same  views 
and^joagasjn^espHhig^  -property,  when    unitpr^^ 

causes  much  greater^^epehdence^han  fh^  p.Tnp  prop-^, 
ertvwhen  dispersed.  A  hundred  persons  of  £1,000  a 
year  apiece,  can  consume  all  their  income,  and  nobody 
shall  ever  be  the  better  for  them,  except  their  servants 
and  tradesmen,  who  justly  regard  their  profits  as  the 
product  of  their  own  labor.  But  a  man  possessed  of 
£100,000  a  year,  if  he  has  either  any  generosity  or  any 
cunning,  may  create  a  great  dependence  by  obligations, 
and  still  a  greater  by  expectations.  Hence  we  may 
observe,  that,  in  all  free  governments,  any  subject  ex- 
orbitantly rich  has  always  created  jealousy,  even  though 
his  riches  bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  the  state. 
Crassus's  fortune,  if  I  remember  well,  amounted  only  to 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money ;  yet  we 
find,  that  though  his  genius  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
he  was  able,  by  means  of  his  riches  alone,  to  counter- 
balance, during  his  lifetime,  the  power  of  Pompey,  as 
well  as  that  of  Csesar,  who  afterwards  became  master  of 
the  world.  The  wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them  mas- 
ters of  Florence,  though  it  is  probable  it  was  not  consid- 
erable, compared  to  the  united  property  of  that  opulent 
republic. 

These  considerations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a 
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magnificent  idea  of  the  British  spirit  and  love  of  liberty, 

ftmf>AjYft  f»mi1(|jT2^jnfajj  niir  fpfig  p;overnmentr  during  so 

^j  ppptjJries,  against  our  sovereigns,  who,  ^f Mirl^?  th^ 


power^  and  dignity^  and  mfl^jf^sty  of  the  crown,  have 
always  been  possessed  of  much  more  pr'^p^rty  thnn  {^vy  ^ 
subject  has  ev£j:,j&»foy^d^in  any  commonwealth.  ,But  it 
ma§i!lbfi-efti€kthat  this  spirit,  however  great,  will  nevef 
be  ablgJja-auEport  itself  against  "that  immense  property^ 
wbich  is  jiaffl^lod^red  in  the  king,  and  which  is  stTIT 
increasing.  Upon  a  moderate  computation,  there  are 
near  fEree  millions  a  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
The  civil  list  amounts  to  near  a  million  ;  the  collection 
of  all  taxes  to  another;  and  the  employments  in  the 
army  and  navy,  together  with  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
to  above  a  third  million :  —  an  enormous  sum,  and  what 
may  fairly  be  computed  to  be  more  than  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  whole  income  and  labor  of  the  kingdom.  When 
we  add  to  this  great  property  the  increasing  luxury  of 
the  nation,  our  proneness  to  corruption,  together  with 
the  great  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the 
command  of  military  force,  there  is  no  one  but  must 
despair  of  being  able,  without  extraordinary  efforts,  to 
support  our  free  government  much  longer  under  these 
disadvantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain  that  the  bias 
of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a  republic,  may 
support  their  opinions  by  specious  arguments.  JLt  may 
be  °*^^^V|^^^^^hP"ti*^  ^^'°  '^mt^'l^e  property  in  the  crowji 
^^jO'"fi(j^o  the  dignity  of  first  magistrate,  and,^  many  ^ 
other  legal  powers  and  prerogatives,  which  should  natu-^ 
rally  give  it  greater  influence ;   yet^iLxeally  becomes 


less  dangerous  to  liberty  upon  that  very  account.    Were 
England  aTii^pU         and  wereany  private  man_£oggessed 
ofa^revenueT  a  ttiird,  or  even  a  tenth  part  as  large  as 
VOL.  IIL     ^ ? 
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that  of  the  crown,  he  would  very  justly  excite  jealousy ; 
because  he  would  intlallibly  have   great   authority  in 

the  government      And  SUchj^p  irrftgnlRr  mithonty^  nni 

avowed  by  the  law^,  is  always  more  dangerous  tl\an 

a  imuch  greater  ailtliorrty  deri         

possessed  of  usurped  power  can  set  no  bounds  to  his 
pretensions :  his^partisans  have  liberty  to  hope  foFeverjr 
thihg  in  "Els' favor :  his  enemies  provoke  hig  ambitiop 
with  hTs  fears,bvthe  violenceof  their  oppositfon :  and  j 
th^^government  being  thrown  into  a  ferment,  every  cor- 
rupted Tiumor  in  the  state  naturally  gathers  to  hiq^, 
Qa— thg^  contrary,  a  legal  authority,  though  great,  has 
always  som^^boands,  which  ternimate^both  the  hopes 
ensions  of  the  person^possgssed  of  it :  the  laws 


an< 


must  have  provided  a  remedy  against  its  excesses :  suijh 
an  eminent  magistrate  Has  much  to  feai:,.a:Qd  little  to 


hopeTftrnn  his  usurpations :  and  as  his  legal  authority  is 
quietly  submitted  to,  he  has  small  temptation  and  small 
opportuTuty  nf  eytendmp  \t¥nri)f\9T.  ^BpsidTa^  ir  hup- 
pens,  with  regard  to^mbitious  aims  and  projects,  what 
may  be  observed  with  regard  to  sects  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  A  new  sect  excites  such  a  ferment,  and  is 
both  opposed  and  defended  with  such  vehemence,  that 
it  always  spreads  faster,  and  multiplies  its  partisans  with 
greater  rapidity  than  any  old  established  opinion,  recom- 
mended by  the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  novelty,  that,  where  any  thing 
pleases,  it  becomes  doubly  agreeable,  if  hew :  but  if  it  dis- 
pleases, it  is  doubly  displeasing  upon  that  very  account. 
And,  in  most  cases,  the  violence  of  enemies  is  favorable 
to  ambitious  projects,  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  partisans. 

It.^^ay  furthexL^bfL^said,  that,  though  men  be  much 
governed  by  interest,  yeteveninteresiugelt,  and  all  hu^ 
man   affairs,   are   entirely  governed   by  opinion.    Now, 


T~ 
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there  has  been  a  sudden  and  sensible  change  in  the 
opinions  of  men  within  these  last  fifty  years,  by  the 
progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty.  Most  people  in 
this  Island  have  divested  themselves  of  all  superstitious 
reverence  to  names  and  authority:  the  clergy  have 
much  lost  their  credit :  their  pretensions  and  doctrines 
have  been  ridiculed;  and  even  religion  can  scarcely 
support  itself  in  the  world.  The  mere  name  of  king 
commands  little  respect ;  and  to  talk  of  a  king  as  God's 
vicegerent  on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of  those  mag- 
nificent titles  which  formerly  dazzled  mankind,  would 
but  excite  laughter  in  every  one.  Though  the  crown, 
by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  may  maintain  its  author- 
ity, in  times  of  tranquillity,  upon  private  interest  and 
influence,  yet,  as  the  least  shock  or  convulsion  must 
break  all  these  interests  to  pieces,  the  royal  power, 
being  no  longer  supported  by  the  settled  principles 
and  opinions  of  men,  will  immediately  dissolve.  Had 
men  been  in  the  same  disposition  at  the  Revolution^  as 
they  are  at  present,  monarchy  would  have  run  a  great 
risk  of  being  entirely  lost  in  this  Island. 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amidst 
these  opposite  arguments,  T  wonlrl  a^isprh^  that,  unless 
4t»arA  linppan  cr^mo  fi7^t»'ff^t'dinary  coiivulsioH,  thc  power 
of  thp  nrowTij  fej^jneans  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather^ 
upon  the  increase  ]^0"p^  ^t  the  same  time,  T  ^yn  thnf 
ita^jprogress  seems  very  slow,  and  almost  insensible. 
The  tide  has  run  long,  and  withsome  rapidity,  to  the  . 
si4e  ot  popular  government^andis  Just  beginning  i^ 
turn  towards  monarchy.  _ 

It  IS  well  known,  that  every  government  must  come 
to  a  period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  politi- 
cal, as  well  as  to  the  animal  body.  But,  as  one  kind  of 
death  may  be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  inquired, 
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whether  it  be  more  desirable  for  the  British  constitution 
to  terminate  in  a  popular  government,  or  in  an  absolute 
monarchy  ?  Here  I  would  frankly  declare,  that  though 
liberty  be  preferable  to  slavery,  in  almost  every  case ; 
yet  I  should  rather  wish  to  see  an  absolute  monarch 
than  a  repubJic  in  this  Island.  For  let  us  consider  what 
kind  of  republic  we  have  reason  to  expect.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  concerning  any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of 
which  a  man  forms  a  plan  in  his  closet.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  a  popular  government  may  be  imagined  more 
perfect  than  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  even  than  our 
present  constitution.  But  what  reason  have  we  to 
expect  that  any  such  government  will  ever  be  estab- 
lished in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  dissolution  of  our 
monarchy  ?  If  any  single  person  acquire  power  enough 
to  take  our  constitution  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  anew^^ 
he  is  really  an  absolute  monarch:  and  we  have  already 
had.jia,Jn8tance  of  this  kind,  sufficient  to  convince  us, 
thatcsuch  a  person  will  never  resiprn  his  power,  or  estabr 
listi  any  free  government^  Matters,  therefore,  must  be 
trusted  to  their  natural  progress  and  operation ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  according  to  its  present  constitu- 
tion, must  be  the  only  legislature  in  such  a  popular 
government.  The  inconveniences  attending  such  a 
situation  of  affairs  present  themselves  by  thousands.  If 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  such  a  case,  ever  dissolve 
itself,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  we  may  look  for  a 
civil  war  every  election.  If  it  continue  itself,  we  shall 
suffer  all  the  tyranny  of  a  faction  subdivided  into  new 
factions.  And,  as  such  a  violent  government  cannot 
long  subsist,  we  shall,  at  last,  after  many  convulsions  and 
civil  wars,  find  repose  in  absolute  monarchy,  which  it 
would  have  been  happier  for  us  to  have  established 
peaceably   from   the   beginning.     Absolute   monarchy, 
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therefore,  is  the  easiest  death,  the  true  Euthanasia  of  the 
British  constitution. 

Thus,  if  we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  mon- 
archy, because  the  danger  is  more  imminentfrom  that 
qtiaFter;  vTe  have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of 
pogulargovemment,  bccause^hat  danger  ismore  terr]^ 
ble.  JThisjiay  teftCh  us  STlessoiT^t  moderation  injtU 
our  politicalcontroversies. 


ESSAY    VIII. 


OF   PARTIES   IN   GENERAL. 

Of  fl,11  mpn  i]\^\.  f^istipguish  themselves  by  memorable 
achievements,  the  fir«^  plnr^p  nV  Vipnor  seems  due  to 
Legislators  and  foimders  of  states,  who  transmit  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  and  institutions  to  secure  the  peace,  happi- 
ness,  and  liberty  of  future  ^generations.  The  influence  of 
useful  inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences  may,  perhaps^ 
extend  further  than  that  of  wise  laws,  whose  effects  are  . 
limited  both  in  time  and  place ;  but  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  former  is  not  so  sensible  as  that  which  results 
from  the  latter.  Speculative  sciences  do,  indeed,  im- 
prove the  mind,  but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a  few 
persons,  who  have  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to  them. 
And  as  to  practical  arts,  which  increase  the  commodities 
and  enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  well  known  that  men's  hap- 
piness consists  not  so  much  in  an  abundance  of  these,  as 
in  the  peace  and  security  with  which  they  possess  them : 
and  those  blessings  can  only  be  derived  from  good  gov- 
ernment. Not  to  mention,  that  general  virtue  and  good 
morals  in  a  state,  which  are  so  requisite  to  happiness, 
can  never  arise  from  the  most  refined  precepts  of  phi- 
losophy, or  even  the  severest  injunctions  of  religion; 
but  must  proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous  education 
of  youth,  the  effect  of        5  laws  and  institutions'^    I 
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must,  therefore,  presume  to  diflTer  from  Lord  Bacon  in 
this  particular,  and  must  regard  antiquity  as  somewhat 
unjust  in  its  distribution  of  honors,  when  it  made  gods 
of  all  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  such  as  Ceres,  Bacchus, 
.^culapius ;  and  dignified  legislators,  such  as  Romulus 
and  Theseus,  only  with  the  appellation  of  demigods  and 
heroes. 

^^j!j;!2^l^h  nfl  lpg'gig>^/^r«  and  ^^"^^^^  of  states  ought  to 
be  honored  and  respected  among  men,  as  much  ought 
the  founders  of  sects  and  factions  to  be  detested  and 
hated :  because  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly  con- 
trary  to  that  of  laws.  Factions  subvert  government, 
render  laws  impotent,  and  beget  the  fiercest  animosities 
among  men  of  the  same  nation,  who  ought  to  give 
mutual  assistance  and  protection  to  each  other.  And 
what  should  render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious, 
is  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  these  weeds,  when  once 
they  have  taken  root  in  any  state.  They  naturally 
propagate  themselves  for  many  centuries,  and  seldom 
end  but  by  the  total  dissolution  of  that  government,  in 
which  they  are  sown.  They  are,  besides,  plants  which 
grow  most  plentiful  in  the  richest  soil ;  and  though 
absolute  governments  be  not  wholly  free  from  them,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  fliAy  risA  more  easily^,  and  propfc 
gate  themselves  faster  in  free  governments,  w  here  they 
alw^ays  infect  the  legislature  itselt,  wtiicti  alone  could  be*^ 
able,  by  the  steady  application  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments,  to  eradicate  them. 

Faj^ions  may  be^dtfide4-iulu  PiJisonal-aod  Real ;  that 
into  factions  founded  on  personal  friendship  or  ani- 


iSj^into 
mosiiy 


mo8riy*amung  sudr  as  compose  the  fionfppdinpr  parties, 
anJTnlO  those  fbunded  on  some  real  difference  of  senti- 


mentoFln  lef  ^st: — The*  reason  of  this   distinction   is 
ol)vious7  thougK^I  must  acknowledge,  that  parties  are 
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seldom  found  pure  and  unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind 
or  the  other.  I^is  not  often  seen,  that  a  government 
divides  into  factions,  where  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
views  of  the  constituent  members,  either  real  or  appar- 
ent,  trivial  or  material :  and  in  those  factions,  which  are 
founded  on  the  most  real  and  roost  material  diilerence, 
there  is  always  observed  a  great  deal  of  personal  ani- 
mosity or  affection,  but  notwithstanding  this  mixture, 
a  party  may  be  denominated  either  personal  or  real, 
according  to  that  principle  which  is  predominant,  and  is 
found  to  have  the  greatest  influence. 

Personal  factions  arise  most  easily  in  small  republics. 
Every  domggtic^jquarrel,  there,  becomes  an  affair  of 
state.  jLove,  vanity,  emulation,  any  passion,  as  well  as 
ambition  and  resentment,  begets  public  division.  The 
Neri  and  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the  Fregosi  and  Adorni 
of  Genoa,  the  Colonnesi  and  Orsini  of  modern  Rome, 
were  parties  of  this  kind. 

M>nhnYg_gi]r^h  n  prnp^nsity  ta.diyideinto  personal 
fflnt.ionsjfhflj^fh^  «Tnnl1fist  ftpp^^^^nci^Iofreal  JlSerence  _ 
will  produce  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial 
than  the  difference  between  one  color  of  livery  and 
another  in  horse  races?  Yet  this  difference  begat  two 
most  inveterate  factions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Pra- 
siNi  and  Veneti,  who  never  suspended  their  animosities 
till  they  ruined  that  unhappy  government. 

We  find  in  the  Roman  history  a  remarkable  dissension 
between  two  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  Papiria,  which  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  near  three  hundred  years,  and 
discovered  itself  in  their  suffrages  at  every  election  of 
magistrates.*     This  faction  was  the  more  remarkable, 

♦  As  this  fact  has  not  been  much  observed  by  antiquaries  or  politicians,  I 
shall  deliver  it  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  historian.  "  Populus  Tusculanus 
cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis  Bomam  venit :  £a  multitudo  veste  mutata,  et  specie 
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as  it  could  continue  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time ;  even 
though  it  did  not  spread  itself,  nor  draw  any  of  the 
other  tribes  into  a  share  of  the  quarrel.  If  mankind 
had  not  a  strong  propensity  to  such  divisions,  the 
indifference  of  the  rest  of  the  community  must  have 
suppressed  this  foolish  animosity,  that  had  not  any 
aliment  of  new  benefits  and  injuries,  of  general  sym- 
pathy and  antipathy,  which  never  fail  to  take  place, 
when  the  whole  state  is  rent  into  equal  factions. 

Nothing  in  morr  nnuni  thnn  JQ  s^^  pgrtips^jwlnoli  have 
begun  upon  a  real  difference,  continue  even  after  that 
fliflferpnrifi  i«  ]i;}f^\.^  When  men  are  once  enlisted  on 
opposite  sides,  they  contract  an  ajBfection  to  the  persons 
witE^whom  they  are  united,  and  an  animosity^gainat. 
th^jr  antagonists  ;j^i\fi  these  pa^ions  they  oftftyi  tmnfr 
mit  to  their  posterity.  The  real  difference  between 
Guelf  and  Ghibbeline  was  long  lost  in  Italy,  before 
these  factions  were  extinguished.  The  Guelfs  adhered 
to  the  pope,  the  Ghibbelines  to  the  emperor ;  yet  the 
family  of  Sforza,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
though  they  were  Guelfs,  being  expelled  Milan  by  the 
king  *  of  France,  assisted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and  the 
Ghibbelines,  the  pope  concurred  with  the  latter,  and 
they  formed  leagues  with  the  pope  against  the  emperor. 

The  civil  wars  which  arose  some  few  years  ago  in 


rcorum,  tribus  circuit,  genibus  se  omnium  advolvens.  Plus  itaque  misericor- 
dia  ad  poena;  vcni^^m  impetrandam,  quam  causa  ad  crimen  purgandum  valuit 
Tribus  omnes,  pncter  PoUiam,  antifiuanmt  legem.  PoUia;  sententia  fuit, 
pul)eres  verberatos  necari  ;  liberos  conjugesque  sub  corona  lege  belli  venire  : 
Memoriamque  ejus  ira;  Tusculanis  in  pcena;  tarn  atrocis  auctores,  mansisse  ad 
patrum  setatem  constat,  nee  quemquam  ferme  ex  Pollia  tribu  candidatum 
Papiriam  ferre  solitum."  —  T.  Livii,  lib.  8.  The  Castelani  and  Nicolloti 
are  two  mobbish  factions  in  Venice,  who  frequently  box  together,  and  then 
lay  aside  their  quarrels  presently. 
•  Lewis  XIL 

VOL.  m.  8 
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Morocco  between  the  Blacks  and  Whiles^  merely  on 
account  of  their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a  pleasant 
dijfference.  We  laugh  at  them ;  but,  I  believe,  were 
things  rightly  examined,  we  afford  much  more  occasion 
of  ridicule  to  the  Moors.  For,  what  are  all  the  wars 
of  religion,  which  have  prevailed  in  this  polite  and 
knowing  part  of  the  world  ?  They  are  certainly  more 
absurd  than  the  Moorish  civil  wars.  The  difference  of 
complexion  is  a  sensible  and  a  real  difference ;  but  the 
controversy  about  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  utterly 
absurd  and  unintelligible,  is  not  a  difference  in  senti- 
ment, but  in  a  few  phrases  and  expressions,  which  one 
party  accepts  of  without  understanding  them,  and  the 
other  refuses  in  the  same  manner.* 

lieal  factions  mav  be  divided  into  those  from  irdercsL 
fr.om  principle,  and  from  affeciimi.  Of  all  factions,  the 
first  are  the  most  reasonable,  and  the  most  excusable. 
Where  two  orders  of  men,  such  as  the  nobles  anJ 
people^  have  a  distinct  authority  in^a^overnment,  not 
verj  accurately  balanced  and  modelled,  they  naturally 
follow  a  distinct  interest ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  expect 
a  different  conduct,  considering  that  degree  of  selfish- 
ness implanted  in  human  nature.  It  requires  great  skill 
in jij,pgi ^latorto  prevent  such  parties;  anS^^iaTrnAir^ 
losophers  are^olT^iuiuii,  that  Ihiij  becret,  liKe  the  grand 
eliodr^  or  j^cx^idmd^jpwfmi^  may  amuse  men  in  theory,  biit^ 
can  never  possibly  be  reduced  to  practice.  In  despotic 
governments,  Indeed,  factions  often  do  not  appear ;  but 

*  Besides  I  do  not  find  that  the  Whites  in  Morocco  ever  imposed  on  the 
Blacks  any  necessity  of  altering  their  complexion,  or  frightened  them  with 
inquisitions  and  penal  laws  in  case  of  obstinacy.  Nor  have  the  Blacks  been 
more  unreasonable  in  this  particular.  But  is  a  man's  opinion,  where  he  is 
able  to  form  a  real  opinion,  more  at  his  disposal  than  his  complexion  ?  And 
can  one  be  induced  by  force  or  fear  to  do  more  than  paint  and  disguise  in 
the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other  ?  —  Editions  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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they  are  not  the  less  real ;  or  rather,  they  are  more  real 
and  more  pernicious  upon  that  very  account.  The 
disthict  orders  of  men,  nobles  and  people,  soldiers  and 
merchants,  have  all  a  distinct  interest ;  but  the  more 
powerful  oppresses  the  weaker  with  impunity,  and 
without  resistance  ;  which  begets  a  seeming  tranquillity 
in  such  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  Enp;land  to  divido  the 
landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nation ;  but  without 
success.  The  interests  of  these  two  bodies  are  not 
really  distinct,  and  never  will  be  so,  till  our  public  aepts 
increase  to  such  «  fl<^p;rpp  aa  \o  become  aitogetBer 
oppressive  and  intolerable. 

Parties  from  principle^  especially  abstract  speculative 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modern  times,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
j)henomenon  that  has  yet  appeared  in  h'^'np^  ^^ffu^ra 
Where  dilterent  pnnciples  beget  a  contrariety  of  con- 
duct, which  is  the  case  with  all  different  political  prin- 
ciples, the  matter  may  be  more  easily  explained.  A 
man  who  esteems  the  true  right  of  government  to  lie 
in  one  man,  or  one  family,  cannot  easily  agree  with  his 
fellow-citizen,  who  thinks  that  another  man  or  family 
is  possessed  of  this  right.  Each  naturally  wishes  that 
right  may  take  place,  according  to  his  own  notions  of 
it.  But  wh^rp  thp  diffpronrg  o^^rinciple  is  attended 
withjifi^^ntrariety  of  action,  but  every  onft  rgfty  follow 
his  own  way,  without  interferincy  with  his  neighbor^  as 
happens  in  all  reii^rious  controversies,  what  madness^ 
what  tury,  can  beget  snf^hjvn^  ^iphiippy  ^nd  such  fatal 
divisions  ?  ' 

Two  men  travelling  on  the  hio^hwav.  the  one  east,  the 
othpr  west,  can  easily  pass  each  other^,  if  the  way  be 
broad  enougti :  but  two  men,  reasoning  upon  opposite 
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pnncipIPfl   nf   rpligi'nn,    Pannnf    <^    o^sily    paSS,    WJtbout 

sTinrkinor^  ihnugli  one  should  think,  that  the  way  were 
a^Tm   that   case,   sufficiently   broad,  aiiiT  that   each- 
might  proceed,  without  interruption^  in  his  own  course. 
But    such    i>    thft  TiRtnrft  of   tt^e    hnm^:^r^inH^  thftfJF" 
always  lays  hold  on  every  mind  that  flpprn^orjips^  it; 
andc^as  it  is  wonderfully  fortified  by  an  unanimity  oF 
sentiments,  so  it  is  shocked  and  disturbed  by  any^oi?^ 
frjiripfy       Heuce    the    eagerness  which    mostpeopfe^ 
discover  in  a  dispute;  and  hence  their  impatience  of 
opposition,  even  in  the  most  speculative  and  indijfferent 
opinions. 

This  principle,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and  divi- 
sions.    But   as   this   principle   is   universal   in   human 
nature,  its  effects  would  not  have  been  confined  to  one 
age,  and  to  one  sect  of  religion,  did  it  not  there  concur 
with  other  more  accidental  causes,  which  raise  it  to  such 
a  height  as  to  produce  the  greatest  misery  and  devasta- 
tion.   Most  religions  of  the  ancient  world  arose  in  the 
unknown  ages  of  government,  when  men  were  as  yet 
barbarous  and  uninstructed,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as 
peasant,  was  disposed  to  receive,  with  implicit   faith, 
every  pious  tale  or  fiction  which  was  oflFered  him.     The 
magistrate  embraced  the   religion  of  the   people,  and, 
enterincT  cordially  into  the  care  of  sacred  matters,  natu- 
rally acquired  an  authority  in  them,  and  united   the 
ecclesiastical  with  the  civil  power.     But  the  Christian 
religion  arising,  while  principles  directly  opposite  to  it 
were  firmly  established  in  the  polite  part  of  the  world, 
who  despised  the  nation  that  first  broached  this  novelty; 
no  wonder  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  but  little 
countenanced    by   the    civil    magistrate,  and   that   the 
pricstliood  was  allowed  to  engross  all  the  authority  in 
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the  new  sect.  So  bad  a  use  did  they  make  of  this 
power,  even  in  those  early  times,  that  the  primitive  per- 
secutions may,  perhaps  in  part^  be  ascribed  to  the  vio- 
lence instilled  by  them  into  their  followers. 

And  the  same  principles  of  priestly  government  con- 
tinuing, after  Christianity  became  the  established  reli- 
gion, they  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which 
has  ever  since  been  the  poison  of  human  society,  and 
the  source  of  the  most  inveterate  factions  in  every  gov- 
ernment. Such  divisions,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  may  justly  be  esteemed  factions  oi principle  ;  but, 
on  the  part  of  the  priests,  who  are  the  prime  movers, 
they  are  really  factions  of  iiiteresL 

There  is  another  cause  (beside  the  authority  of  the 
prii^fitfi,  flflfl  \\\Gi  Rpparation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  cixiL 

powpra)^  w^io.h  hna  o.nnfrih^)t^^  ^^  ^^Url^^  Christendom 
th€L scene  of  rplijj-ions  wars  and  diyiaiopa^  Rpliginns 
that  arise  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  _barbarous,  consist 

*  I  say  in  part ;  for  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine,  that  the  ancients  were 
as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  English  or  Dutch  are  at  present.  The 
laws  against  external  superstition,  among  the  Romans,  were  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  the  Jews,  as  well  as  Christians,  were  some- 
times punished  by  them ;  though,  in  general,  these  laws  were  not  rigorously 
executed.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  forbade  all  but  the 
natives  to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of  the  Druids ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of 
persecution.  In  about  a  century  after  this  conquest,  the  emperor  Claudius 
quite  abolished  that  superstition  by  penal  laws;  which  would  have  been  a 
ver}'  grievous  persecution,  if  the  imitation  of  the  Roman  manners  had  not, 
beforehand,  weaned  the  Gauls  from  their  ancient  prejudices.  Suetonius  in 
vita  Claudii.  Pliny  a8cril>es  the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  superstitions  to 
Tiberius,  probably  because  that  emperor  had  taken  some  steps  towards  restrain- 
ing them  (lib.  xxx.  cap.  i.)  Tliis  is  an  instance  of  the  usual  caution  and 
moderation  of  the  Romans  in  such  cases ;  and  very  different  from  their  vio- 
lent and  sanguinar)'  method  of  treating  the  Christians.  Hence  we  may  enter- 
tain a  suspicion,  that  those  furious  persecutions  of  Christianity  were  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  imprudent  zeal  and  bigotry  of  the  first  propagators  of 
that  sect ;  and  ecclesiastical  history  affords  us  many  reasons  to  confirm  this 
suspicion. 
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TiU)stlY  of  traditional  tales  and  fictions^  which  may  be 
different  in  every  sect^  without  being  contrary  to  each 
other ;  and  even  when  they  are  contrary,  every^one  ad» 
heres  to  the  tradition  of  his  own  sect,  witFouf  much — 
reasoning  or  disputation.  But  as^philosophy  was  widely 
spread  over  tne  world  at  the  time  when  Christianity 
arose,  the  teachers  of  the  new  sect  were  obliged  to  form 
a  system  of  speculative  opinions,  to  divide,  with  some 
accuracy,  their  articles  of  faith,  and  to  explain,  com- 
ment, confute,  and  defend,  with  all  the  subtlety  of  argu- 
ment and  science.  Hence  naturally  arose  keenness  in 
dispute,  when  the  Christian  religion  came  to  be  split 
into  new  divisions  and  heresies :  and  this  keenness  as- 
sisted the  priests  in  their  policy  of  begetting  a  mutual 
hatred  and  antipathy  among  their  deluded  followers. 
Sects  of  philosophy,  in  the  ancient  world,  were  more 
zealous  than  parties  of  religion ;  but,  in  modern  times, 
parties  of  religion  are  more  furious  and  enraged  than 
the  most  cruel  factions  that  ever  arose  from  interest  and 
ambition. 

I  haye  mentioned  parties  from  affection  asa  kind  of 
real  parties,  beside  those  {vominierest  and  principle.     By 
parties  from  affection,  I  understand   those  which  are^ 
founded  on  the  dijfferent  attachments  of  men  towards 


particular  families  and  persons  whom  they  desire  t^ 
rule  over  them.  These  factions  are  often  very  violent ; 
thoTlgiipt  must  own,  it  may  seem  unaccountable  that 
men  should  attach  themselves  so  strongly  to  persons 
with  whom  they  are  nowise  acquainted,  whom  perhaps 
they  never  saw,  and  from  whom  they  never  received, 
nor  can  ever  hope  for,  any  favor.  Yet  this  we  often 
find  to  be  the  case,  and  even  with  men,  who,  on  other 
occasions,  discover  no  great  generosity  of  spirit,  nor  are 
found  to  be  easily  transported   by  friendship   beyond 
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their  own  interest.  We  are  apt  to  think  the  relation 
between  us  and  our  sovereign  very  close  and  intimate. 
The  splendor  of  majesty  and  power  bestows  an  impor- 
tance on  the  fortunes  even  of  a  single  person.  And 
when  a  man's  good-nature  does  not  give  him  this 
imaginary  interest,  his  illnature  will,  from  spite  and 
opposition  to  persons  whose  sentiments  are  different 
from  his  own. 


ESSAY    IX. 


OF   THE   PARTIES   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 


Were  the  British  goverament  proposed  as  a  subject 
of  speculation,  one  would  immediately  perceive  in  it  a 
source  of  division  and  party,  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  it,  under  any  administration,  to  avoid. 
Tkgjust  balance  between  thp  rftpnblinan  and  monar- 
chical part  of  our  constitution  is  really  in  itself  so  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  uncertain,  that;,  when  joined  to 
men's  passions  and  preiudices,  it  is  impossible  but  di7 
ferent  opinions  must  arise  concerning  it,  even  afnppg^- 
persons  of  the  best  understanding.  Those  of  mild  tem- 
pprs^who  lovp  ppnre  and  order,  and  detest  sedition  and 
civiTwarSr  will  always  entertain  more  favorable  senti- 
Tnpptft  of  pri^onarchy  than  men  of  bold  and  generous 
spirits^  who  are  passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  and  thmk 
no  evil  comparable  to  subjection  and  slavery.  And 
thougoall  r§aso»afaie-i»eBL,aig^ree  in  general  to  preserve 
our  mixed  government,  yet,  when  they  come  to  particu- 
lars, some  will  inclineto  trust  greater  j)Owers  to  the 
crown^^laJifistow  onit  more  influence^  and  Joguard 
against  its  encroachments  with  le^caution,  than  others  > 
who  jirft  terrifi^f^  n.f^he  most  distant  Approaches  (^ 
tyranny  and  despotic  power.  Thus  are  there  parties 
of  Principle  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  our  consti- 
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tution,  which  may  properly  enough  be  denominated 
those  of  Court  and  Country.^  The  strength  and  vio- 
lence of  each  of  these  parties  will  much  depend  upon 
the  particular  administration.  An  administration  may 
be  so  bad,  as  to  throw  a  great  majority  into  the  opposi- 
tion ;  as  a  ^OOd  ndiuiuistialiuu  Will  leconcile  to  the 
court  many  ^ftlie  inost  passfonate  lovers  of  liberty. 
BifThowever^ttienation  maA;;fluctuate  between  them, 
the  parties  themselves  will  always  subsist,  so  long  as 
vr^  nrp  gpYgrned  by  a  limited, monarchy. 

But  besides  this  diffprpnpp  gf  PrAW^/z^lmsp  parties 
are  very  much  fompntpd  by  a  differenceoi'  Interest, 
witjinnf  -^hi>1i  fV>^y  r^r^tl^f\  sofirpply  evcr  be  dangerous 
or   violent.      Th^    prnwn    will    nntiirnlly  hpstpw  all  trust 

and  power  upon  those  whose  principles,  real  or  pre- 
t.fiT](ip(lr  firft  [flost  jlavorable  to  monarchical  government; 
^his  temptation  will  naturally  engage  them  to  go^ 


greater  lengths  than  their  principles  would  otherwise 
oi]Yry  ^eqXfc  Their  antagonists,  wno  are  disappointed^ 
in^tl]fiir  mTihUjnys  ajms,  tnrow  tnemselves  into  the  partj^ 
whnsp  p^ptimpn^a  innh'nft  them  to  be  most  jealous  ot 
jxiyol  pQw^^i  ^W^  naturally  carry  those  sentiments  to  a 
greater  height  than  sound  politics  will  .lustily.  Thus 
Cottrt  and  Countnfy  which  are  the  genuine  ollspring  ot 


•  Tliese  words  have  become  of  general  use,  and  therefore  I  shall  employ 
them  without  intending  to  express  by  tliem  an  universal  blame  of  tlie  one 
party,  or  approbation  of  the  other.  The  Court  party  may  no  doubt,  on 
some  occasions,  consult  best  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  Country 
party  op|)ose  it.  In  like  manner,  the  Roman  {larties  were  denominated  Opti- 
mates  and  Populares ;  and  Cicero,  like  a  true  party  man,  defines  the  Opti- 
niates  to  lie  such  as,  in  all  their  public  conduct,  regulated  themselves  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  bt»st  and  worthiest  Romans ;  pro  Sexfio,  The  tenn  of 
Country  party  may  aff'onl  a  favorable  definition  or  etymology  of  the  Scime 
kind  ;  but  it  would  be  f<)lly  to  draw  any  argument  from  that  head,  and  I  have 
no  regard  to  it  in  employing  these  tenns.  —  Note  in  Editions  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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the  British  frovernment,  are  a  kind  of  mixed  parties, 
an^  are  infjuenced  both  by  principle  and  by  interest 
The  heads  of  the  factions  are  commonly  most  governed 
by  the  latter  motive ;  the  inferior  members  of  them  by 
the  former  * 

As  to  ecclesiastical  parties,  we  may  observe,  that,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  flrip°^°  haxra.  l^pp^  enemies  to  lib- 
erty ;  f  and,  it  is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of 
theirs  must  have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  inter- 
est and  ambition.  Liberty  of  thinking,  and  of  express- 
ing our  thoughts,  is  always  fatal  to  priestly  power,  and 
to  those  pious  frauds  on  which  it  is  commonly  founded  j 
and,  by  an  infallible  connection,  which  prevails  among 
all  kinds  of  liberty,  this  privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed, 
at  least  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed,  but  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment. Hence  it  must  happen,  in  such  a  constitution 
as  that  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  established  clergy, 
while  things  are  in  their  natural  situation,  will  always 
bg  of  the  i'oun  patlV  :  a^.  on  the  contrary,  dissenters  o£ 


alLkinds  will  be  of  the  Couni^y/  jiartv  j  since  ihey'e&n 

rhich  the 


never  hope  for  that  tolgration^h: 

^^j  h^tf  ^7  Tupgns  of  our  free  government.  All  pnnces 
that  have  aimed  at  despotic  power  have  known  of 
what  importance  it  was  to  gain  the  established  clergy ; 

*  I  must  be  understood  to  mean  this  of  persons  who  have  any  motive  for 
taking  party  on  any  side.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  greatest  part  are  com- 
monly men  who  associate  themselves  they  know  not  why;  from  example, 
from  passion,  from  idleness.  But  still  it  is  requisite  there  be  some  source  of 
division,  either  in  principle  or  interest;  otherwise  such  persons  would  not 
find  parties  to  which  they  could  associate  themselves.  —  Editions  A,  C,  D,  N. 

f  This  proposition  is  true,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
English  government,  the  clergy  were  the  great  and  principal  opposers  of  the 
crown  ;  but  at  that  time  their  possessions  were  so  immensely  great,  that  they 
composed  a  considerable  part  of  the  proprietors  of  England,  aifd  in  many- 
contests  were  direct  rivals  of  the  crown.  —  Note  in  Editions  C,  D,  N. 
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as  the  clergy,  on  their  part,  have  shown  a  great  facility 
in  entering  into  the  views  of  such  princes  *  Gustavus 
Vasa  was,  perhaps,  the  only  ambitious  monarch  that 
ever  depressed  the  church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  dis- 
couraged liberty.  But  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
bishops  in  Sweden,  who  at  that  time  overtopped  the 
crown  itself,  together  with  their  attachment  to  a  foreign 
family,  was  the  reason  of  his  embracing  such  an  unusual 
system  of  politics. 

This  observation,  concerning  the  propensity  of  priests 
to  the  government  of  a  single  person,  is  not  true  with 
regard  to  one  sect  only.  The  Presbyterian  and  Calvin- 
istic  clergy  in  Holland,  were  professed  friends  to  the 
family  of  Orange ;  as  the  Ammmmy  who  were  es- 
teemed heretics,  were  of  the  Louvestein  faction,  and 
zealous  for  liberty.  But  if  a  prince  have  the  choice  of 
both,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  will  prefer  the  Episcopal 
to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  both  because 
of  the  greater  aflSnity  between  monarchy  and  episco- 
pacy, and  because  of  the  facility  which  he  will  find,  in 
such  a  government,  of  ruling  the  clergy  by  means  of 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors.f 

If  we  consider  the  first  rise  of  parties  in  England, 
during  the  great  rebellion,  we  shall  observe  that  it  was 
conformable  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  species 
of  government  gave  birth  to  them  by  a  regular  and 
infallible  operation.  The  English  constitution,  before 
that  period,  had  lain  in  a  kind  of  confusion,  yet  so  as 


*  Juda?i  ft'ibi  ipsi  reges  imposuerc,  qui  mobilitatc  vulgi  expulsi,  resumpta 
per  arma  dominatione,  fugas  civium,  urbium  evcrsioncs,  fratrum,  conjugum, 
parentum  neces,  aliaquc  solita  regibus  ausi,  superstitionein  fovebant;  ()uia 
honor  sacerdotii  firmamcntum  potentise,  assumebatur.     Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v. 

t  Populi  impcrium,  juxta  libertatem :  paucorum  dominado,  regie  libidioi 
propior  est.    Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  vi. 
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that  the  subjects  possessed  many  noble  privileges,  which, 
though  not  exactly  bounded  and  secured  by  law,  were 
universally  deemed,  from  long  possession,  to  belong  to 
them  as  their  birthright.  An  ambitious,  or  rather  a  mis- 
guided, prince  arose,  who  deemed  all  these  privileges  to 
be  concessions  of  his  predecessors,  revocable  at  pleas- 
ure; and,  in  prosecution  of  this  principle,  he  openly 
acted  in  violation  of  liberty  during  the  course  of  several 
years.  Necessity,  at  last,  constrained  him  to  call  a  par- 
liament: the  spirit  of  liberty  arose  and  spread  itself: 
the  prince,  being  without  any  support,  was  obliged  to 
grant  every  thing  required  of  him :  and  his  enemies, 
jealous  and  implacable,  set  no  bounds  to  their  preten- 
sions. Here,  then,  began  those  contests,  in  which  it  was 
no  wonder  that  men  of  that  age  were  divided  into  dif- 
ferent parties ;  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  impartial  are 
at  a  loss  to  decide  concerning  the  justice  of  the  quarrel. 
The  pretensions  of  the  parliament,  if  yielded  to,  broke 
the  balance  of  the  constitution,  by  rendering  the  gov- 
ernment almost  entirely  republican.  If  not  yielded  to, 
the  nation  was,  perhaps,  still  in  danger  of  absolute 
power,  from  the  settled  principles  and  inveterate  habits 
of  the  king,  which  had  plainly  appeared  in  every  con- 
cession that  he  had  been  constrained  to  make  to  his 
people.  In  this  question,  so  delicate  and  uncertain,  men 
naturally  fell  to  the  side  which  was  most  comformable  to 
their  usual  principles ;  and  the  more  passionate  favorers 
of  monarchy  declared  for  the  king,  as  the  zealous  friends 
of  liberty  sided  with  the  parliament.  The  hopes  of  suc- 
cess being  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  interest  had  no 
general  influence  in  this  contest :  so  that  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier  were  merely   parties   of  prmciple,  neither  of 

wlijph    fli^nvvnPfl    (>ithQr    mfinnrf^by    or    liht^fjtj^   but    the 

former  party dnclined  most  to  the  republican/part  of  our^ 
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government,  the  latter  to  the  monarchical.  In  this 
respect,  they  may  be  considered  aa  court  and  country 
pr^rty^nflamed  into  a  civil  war^  by  an  unhappy  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  and  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  age!  The  commonwealth's  men,  and  ;the  partisans 
of  absolute  power,  lay  concealed  in  both  parties,  and 
formed  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  them. 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitrary 
designs ;  and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  persecute 
their  adversaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  schis- 
matics. The  established  clergy  were  Episcopal,  the 
nonconformists  Presbyterian ;  so  that  all  things  con- 
curred to  throw  the  former,  without  reserve,  into  the 
king's  party,  and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment.* 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel ;  fatal  to 
the  king  first,  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After 
many  confusions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was 
at  last  restored,  and  the  ancient  government  reestab- 
lished. Charles  II.  was  not  made  wiser  by  the  example 
of  his  father,  but  prosecuted  the  same  measures,  though, 
at  first,  with  more  secrecy  and  caution.  New  parties 
arose,  under  the  appellation  of  Whig  and  Torf/,  which 
have  continued  ever  since  to  contbund  and  distract  our 


•  The  clerg}'  had  concurred  in  a  shameless  manner  with  the  King's  arbi- 
trary designs,  according  to  their  usual  maxims  in  such  cases,  and,  in  return, 
were  allowed  to  persecute  their  adversaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and 
schismatics.  Tlie  established  clergy  were  Episcopal,  the  nonconformists 
Presbyterians ;  so  that  all  things  concurred  to  throw  the  former,  without 
reserve,  into  the  King's  party,  and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  Parliament  The 
Cavaliers  being  the  Court  party,  and  the  Roundheads  the  Country  party,  the 
union  was  infallible  betwixt  the  former  and  the  established  prelacy,  and  be- 
twixt the  latter  and  Presbyterian  nonconformists.  Tliis  union  \s  so  natural, 
acconling  to  the  general  principles  of  politics,  that  it  requires  some  ver}'  ex- 
traordinary situation  of  affairs  to  break  it  —  Editions  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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government.  To  determine  the  nature  of  these  parties 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  diflScult  problems  that  can 
be  met  with,  and  is  a  proof  that  history  may  contain 
questions  as  uncertain  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  most 
abstract  sciences.  We  have  seen  the  conduct  of  the 
two  parties,  during  the  course  of  seventy  years,  in  a 
vast  variety  of  circumstances,  possessed  of  power,  and 
deprived  of  it,  during  peace,  and  during  war :  persons, 
who  profess  themselves  of  one  side  or  other,  we  meet 
with  every  hour,  in  company,  in  our  pleasures,  in  our 
serious  occupations :  we  ourselves  are  constrained,  in  a 
manner,  to  take  party ;  and,  living  in  a  country  of  the 
highest  liberty,  every  one  may  openly  declare  all  his 
sentiments  and  opinions :  yet  are  we  at  a  loss  to  tell 
the  nature,  pretensions,  and  principles,  of  the  different 
factions.* 

WhrjLTrQ  nnrnparn  ^^^  pn''^''^s  of  Wmo  and  Tory  with 
thoselof  Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  the  most  obviouTdif- 
ference  ihf^t  appears  betweeil  tbem  consists  ih  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  passive  obedience^  anc 
but  little  hears 


,  wnicn  were^ 
amon^  the  Cavaliers,  but  became  tne' 
universal  doctrine,  and  were  esteemed  the  true  cbarac^ 
teristic^  a  Tory.     Were  these  princTpies  pushed  into 

fVi^ir^:n^/^<^f   nhvim]^   r^nngpqiipnr*"^,   ^hfiy  ^[PP'y  a   lormal 

ronuiioiation  of  all  ourJiherties,  and  an  avowal  of  abso- 
lute monargbj^since^ 

ity  than  a  limited  power,  jwhict 

pvPT^  \x]\{^P  \t  nA^-^eds  its  iTmitations.     ButTas  the  most 
rational  principles  are  often  but  a  weak  counterpoise  to 


^thing  can  be  a  greater  aEsurd- 
must  not  bfijfi^tglCd, 


•  The  qufstion  is  perhaps  in  iti^lf  somewhat  difficult,  but  has  been  ren- 
'hnrl  „,ore  »r>  by  the  prejudices  and  violence  of  party.— Editions  A,  C, 

I',  «N, 
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passion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  absurd  principles* 
were  found  too  weak  for  that  effect.  The  Tories,  as 
men,  were  enemies  to  oppression ;  and  also  as  English- 
men, they  were  enemies  to  arbitrary  power.  Their  zeal 
for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  less*  fervent  than  that  of  their 
antagonists,  but  was  sufl&cient  to  make  them  forget  all 
their  general  principles,  when  they  saw  themselves 
openly  threatened  with  a  subversion  of  the  ancient 
government.  From  these  sentiments  arose  the  Revo- 
lution ;  an  event  of  mighty  consequence,  and  the  firmest 
foundation  of  British  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the 
Tories  during  that  event,  and  after  it,  will  afford  us  a 
true  insight  into  the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  the  first  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  Britons  in  their  affection  for  liberty,  and 
in  their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice  it  to  any 
abstract  principle  whatsoever,  or  to  any  imaginar}^  rights 
of  princes.  This  part  of  their  character  might  justly 
have  been  doubted  of  before  the  Revolution^  from  the 
obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and  from 
their  f  compliances  with  a  court,  which  seemed  to  make 
little  secret  of  its  arbitrary  designs.  The  Revolution 
showed  them  to  have  been,  in  this  respect,  nothing  but 
a  genuine  court  party^  such  as  might  be  expected  in 
a  British  government ;  that  is,  lovers  of  liberty^  but  greater 
lovers  of  monarchy.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  they  carried  their  monarchical  principles  further 
even  in  practice,  but  more  so  in  theory,  than  was  in  any 
degree  consistent  with  a  limited  government. 

•  Editions  A,  C,  D,  N,  sufficient^  according  to  a  justly  celebrated  author^ 
to  shoc'k  the  common  sense  of  a  Hottentot  or  Samoiede. 
t  In  Editions  A,  C,  and  D,  we  read  almost  unbounded  compliances. 

X  Dissertation  on  Parties,  Letter  X. 
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Secondlf/j  Neither  their  principles  nor  affections  con- 
curred, entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  settlement  made  at 
the  JievoluiiaUy  or  with  that  which  has  since  taken  place. 
This  part  of  their  character  may  seem  opposite  to  the 
former,  since  any  other  settlement,  in  those  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  must  probably  have  been  danger- 
ous, if  not  fatal,  to  liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is 
made  to  reconcile  contradictions ;  and  this  contradiction 
is  not  greater  than  that  between  passive  obedience^  and 
the  resistance  employed  at  the  Revolution.  A  Tory, 
therefore,  since  the  Bevobition,  may  be  defined,  in  a  few 
words,  to  be  a  lover  of  monarchy j  though  tvUhmd  abandoning 
liberty  J  and  a  paHisan  of  the  family  of  Stuart :  as  a  Whig 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  lover  of  liberty^  tJioxigh  tvitlund  re- 
.  nouncing  monarchy,  and  a  friend  to  the  settlement  in  the  Pro- 
testant line^ 

•  In  Editions  A  and  C,  the  definitions  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  followed 
by  remarks  in  the  text,  which  are  thrown  into  a  note  in  Editions  D  and  N, 
and  omitted  altogether  in  O. 

The  celebrated  writer  above  cited  has  asserted,  that  the  real  distinction  be- 
twixt Whuj  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  Revolution^  and  that  ever  since  they  have 
continued  to  be  mere  personal  parties,  like  the  Guel/s  and  Ghibbelliues,  afler 
the  Emperors  had  lost  all  authority  in  Italy.  Such  an  opinion,  were  it  re- 
ceived, would  turn  our  whole  history  into  an  enigma. 

I  shall  first  mention,  as  a  proof  of  a  real  distinction  betwixt  these  parties, 
what  every  one  may  have  observed  or  heard  concerning  the  conduct  and  con- 
versation of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance  on  both  sides.  Have  not  the 
lories  always  bore  an  avowed  affection  to  the  family  of  Stuart,  and  have  not 
their  adversaries  always  opposed  with  vigor  the  succession  of  that  family? 

The  Torf/  principles  are  confessedly  the  most  favorable  to  monarchy.  Yefc 
the  Tories  have  almost  always  opposed  the  court  these  fifty  years ;  nor  were 
they  cordial  friends  to  King  William ,  even  when  employed  by  him.  Their 
quarrel,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  lain  with  the  throne,  but  with 
the  person  who  sat  on  it. 

They  concurred  heartily  with  the  court  durinjj  the  four  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne.     But  is  any  one  at  a  loss  to  find  the  reason  ? 

The  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  British  government  is  a  point  of  too 
great  consequence  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  persons  who  concern  them- 
selves, in  any  degree,  about  the  fortune  of  the  public ;  much  less  can  it  be 
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These  different  views,  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  the  crown,  were  accidental,  but  natural  additions,  to 

supposed  that  the  Ton-  jjarty,  who  never  valued  themselves  upon  moderation, 
could  maintain  a  stoical  indifierence  in  a  point  of  so  great  importance.  AVerc 
they,  therefore,  zealous  for  the  house  of  Hanover  /  or  was  there  any  thing  that 
kept  an  opposite  zeal  from  openly  appearing,  if  it  did  not  openly  appear,  but 
pruJence,  and  a  sense  of  decency  ? 

It  is  monstrous  to  see  an  established  Episcopal  clergy  in  declared  opposition 
to  the  court,  and  a  non-conformist  Presbyterian  clergy  in  conjunction  with  it. 
AVhat  can  produce  such  an  unnatural  conduct  in  both  ?  Nothing,  but  tliat 
the  former  have  es|X)used  monarchical  principles  too  high  for  the  present  set- 
tlement, which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty :  and  the  latter,  being 
afraid  of  the  prevalence  of  those  high  principles,  adhere  to  that  party  from 
whom  they  heave  reason  to  expect  liberty  and  toleration. 

The  dilFerent  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  with  rc»gard  to  foreign  politics,  is 
also  a  proof  to  the  same  purpose*.  Holland  has  always  been  most  favored  by 
one,  and  France  by  the  other.  In  short,  the  j)roofs  of  this  kind  seem  so  pal- 
jMible  and  evident,  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  collect  them. 

It  is  however  remarkable,  that  though  the  principles  of  Whif/  and  Tory  be 
both  of  them  of  a  compound  nature,  yet  the  ingredients  which  predominated 
in  both  were  not  corresjwndent  to  each  other.  A  Tori/  loved  monarchy,  and 
l)ore  an  affection  to  the  family  of  Stuart ;  but  the  latter  affection  was  the  pre- 
dominant inclination  of  the  party.  A  Wh'uj  loved  lil)erty,and  was  a  friend  to 
the  settlement  in  the  Protestant  line ;  but  the  love  of  liberty  was  professedly 
his  predominant  inclination.  The  Tories  have  fretjucntly  acted  as  republi- 
cans, where  either  policy  or  revenge  lias  engaged  them  to  that  conduct ;  and 
there  was  none  of  the  party  who,  uj)on  the  supposition  that  they  were  to  be 
<lisapi>ointed  in  their  views  with  regard  to  the  succession,  would  not  have  de- 
sired to  im]K>se  the  strictest  limitations  on  the  crown,  and  to  bring  our  form  of 
goveniment  as  near  republican  as  po&«ible,  in  onler  to  depress  the  family, 
that,  a<*conling  to  their  appri*hension,  succeeded  without  any  just  title.  The 
Whigs,  it  is  true,  have  also  taken  steps  dangerous  to  liberty,  under  pretext  of 
securing  the  succession  and  settlement  of  the  crown  according  to  their  views; 
but,  as  the  body  of  the  party  had  no  passion  for  that  succession,  otherwise 
than  as  the  means  of  securing  liberty,  they  have  been  betrayed  into  these  steps 
by  ignorance  or  frailty,  or  the  interest  of  their  leaders.  The  succession  of 
the  crown  was,  therefore,  the  chief  point  with  the  Tories;  the  security  of  our 
lilierties  with  the  AVhigs.* 

It  is  diihcult  to  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  any  particu- 

•  In  KditioMs  I)  and  \  there  follows  a  pa5.«ngo  not  found  in  A,  C,  or  0. 

Kor  is  this  seeminj^  irregularity  at  all  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  by  our  present 
theorj'.  Court  and  Country  parties  are  the  true  parents  of  Tor>-  and  Whig.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  the  attachment  of  the  court  party  to  monarchy  should  not  dcgene* 

VOL.   III.  10 
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the  principles  of  the  Court  and  Courdnj  parties,  which 
are  the  genuine  divisions  in  the  British  government.     A 

lar  man ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  those  of  a  whole  party, 
where  it  often  happens  that  no  two  persons  agree  precisely  in  the  same  way 
of  thinking.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  not  so  much  principle, 
or  an  opinion  of  indefeasible  right,  that  attached  the  Tories  to  the  ancient 
family,  as  affection,  or  a  certain  love  and  esteem  for  their  persons.  The  same 
cause  divided  England  fonnerly  betwixt  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  Scotland  betwixt  the  families  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  in  an  age  when  politi- 
cal disputes  were  but  little  in  fashion,  and  when  political  principles  must  of 
course  have  had  but  little  influence  on  mankind.  The  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  is  so  absurd  in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to  our  liberties,  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  left  to  pulpit  declaimers,  and  to  their  deluded  followers 
among  the  mob.  Men  of  better  sense  were  guided  by  affection ;  and  as  to 
the  leaders  of  this  party,  it  is  probable  that  interest  was  their  sole  motive,  and 
that  they  acted  more  contrary  to  their  private  sentiments  than  the  leaders  of 
the  opposite  party. 

[Though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  with  zeal  the  right  of  any  per- 
son or  family,  without  acquiring  a  good-will  to  them,  and  changing  the  princi- 
ple into  affection,  yet  is  this  less  natural  to  people  of  an  elevated  station  and 
liberal  education,  who  have  had  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  weakness, 
folly,  and  arrogance  of  monarchs,  and  have  found  them  to  be  nothing  supe- 
rior, if  not  rather  inferior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  interest,  therefore, 
of  being  heads  of  a  party,  does  often,  with  such  people,  supply  the  place  both 
of  principle  and  affection.]* 

Some  who  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  the  real  difference  between  Whig 
and  Tory,  was  lost  at  the  Revolution,  seem  inclined  to  think  that  the  differ- 
ence is  now  abolished,  and  that  affairs  are  so  far  returned  to  their  natural  state, 
that  there  are  at  present  no  other  parties  amongst  us  but  Court  and  Country ; 
that  is,  men  who,  by  interest  or  principle,  are  attached  either  to  Monarchy 
or  to  Liberty.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the  Tory  party  seem 
of  late  to  have  decayed  much  in  their  numbers,  still  more  in  their  zeal,  and  I 
may  venture  to  say,  still  more  in  their  credit  and  authority.  [There  are  few 
men  of  knowledge  or  learning,  at  least  few  philosophers  since  Mr.  Locke  has 
wrote,  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  of  that  party ;  and  in  almost 


rate  into  an  attachment  to  the  monarch,  there  being  so  close  a  connection  between  them 
and  the  latter  being  so  much  the  more  natural  object.  How  easily  does  the  worship  of 
the  Divinity  degenerate  into  a  worship  of  the  idol!  The  connection  is  not  so  great  be- 
tween liberty,  the  divinity  of  the  old  Country  party  or  Whigs,  and  any  monarch  or  royal 
family;  nor  is  it  so  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  that  party  the  worship  can  be  so  easily 
tran^n^rrcd  from  the  one  to  the  other,  though  even  that  would  be  no  great  miracle. 

*  The  passage  within  brackets  is  not  in  editions  A  and  C,  but  is  found  in  D  and  X. 
"What  follows  is  found  in  all  the  early  editions.  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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passionate  lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  displeased  at 
any  change  of  the  succession,  as  savoring  too  much  of 

all  companies,  the  name  of  Old  Whig  is  mentioned  as  an  incontestable  appella- 
tion of  honor  and  dignity.  Accordingly,  the  enemies  of  the  ministr}',  as  a 
reproach,  call  the  courtiers  the  true  Tories ;  and,  as  an  honor,  denominate  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Opposition  the  true  WhigsJ]^  The  Tories  have  been  so  long 
obliged  to  talk  in  the  republican  style,  that  they  seem  to  have  made  convert* 
of  themselves  by  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  have  embraced  the  sentiments  as  well 
as  lanjiucige  of  their  adversaries.  There  are,  however,  very  considerable  re- 
mains of  that  party  in  England,  with  all  their  old  prejudices;  and  a  proof 
that  Court  and  Countrj'  are  not  our  only  parties,  is,  that  almost  all  our  dis- 
senters side  with  the  Court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at  least  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  the  Opposition.  This  may  convince  us  that  some  bias  still 
hangs  upon  our  constitution,  some  extrinsic  weight  which  turns  it  from  its 
natural  course,  and  causes  a  confusion  in  our  parties. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  we  never  had  any  Tories 
in  ScotUmd,  according  to  the  proper  signification  of  the  word,  and  that  the 
division  of  parties  in  this  country  was  really  into  AVhigs  and  Jacobites.  A 
Jacobite  seems  to  be  a  Tory,  who  has  no  regard  to  the  constitution,  but  is 
either  a  zealous  partisan  of  absolute  monarchy,  or  at  least  willing  to  sacrifice 
our  liberties  to  the  obtaining  the  succession  in  that  family  to  which  he  is 
attached.  The  reason  of  the  difference  betwixt  England  and  Scotland  I  take 
to  be  this.  Our  political  and  religious  divisions  in  this  country  have  been, 
since  the  Revolution^  regularly  correspondent  to  each  other.  The  Presbyte- 
rians were  all  Whig.s  without  exception;  the  Episcopalians  of  the  opi)osite 
party.  And  as  the  clergy  of  the  latler  sect  were  turned  out  of  their  churches 
at  the  Revolution,  they  had  no  motive  to  make  any  compliances  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  their  oaths  or  forms  of  prayer,  but  openly  avowed  the  highest 
principles  of  their  party ;  which  is  the  cause  why  their  followers  have  been 
more  barefaced  and  violent  than  their  brethren  of  the  Tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. [As  violent  things  have  not  commonly  so  long  a  duration  as  moderate, 
we  a<rtually  find  that  the  Jacobite  party  is  almost  entirely  vanished  from 
among  us,  and  that  the  distinction  of  Court  and  Countrt/^  which  is  but  civep- 
iug  in  at  London,  is  the  only  one  that  is  ever  mentioned  in  this  kingdom. 
Beitide  the  violence  and  openness  of  tlte  Jacobite  party,  another  reason  has 
perhaps  contributed  to  produce  so  sudden  and  so  visible  an  alteration  in  this 
part  of  Britain.  There  are  only  two  ranks  of  men  among  us ;  gentlemen 
wlio  have  some  fortune  and  education,  and  the  meanest  slaving  poor  ;  without 
utiv  *  H.-;.!.  i,il.le  number  of  that  middling  rank  of  men,  which  al)ouiids  more 
ill  Eti^^kiu^i,  lnjih  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  than  in  any  <>thcr  part  lA'  the 
Th«  jflaving  poor  are  incapable  of  any  princijilcs  :  gentlcuien  may  be 

•  tU  I  pMsago  within  brackets  is  in  editions  A,  C,  D,  not  in  N. 
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a  commonwealth :  a  passionate  lover  of  liberty  is  apt  to 
think  that  every  part  of  the  government  ought  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  interests  of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between  Whig  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  Revolu- 
tion,  seem  inclined  to  think,  that  tl^e  diflference  is  now 
abolished,  and  that  affairs  are  so  far  returned  to  their 
natural  state,  that  there  are  at  present  no  other  parties 
among  us  but  Court  and  Country ;  that  is,  men  who,  by 
interest  or  principle,  are  attached  either  to  monarchy  or 
liberty.  The  Tories  have  been  so  long  obliged  to  talk 
in  the  republican  style,  that  they  seem  to  have  made 
converts  of  themselves  by  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  have 
embraced  the  sentiments,  as  well  as  language  of  their 
adversaries.  There  are,  however,  very  considerable 
remains  of  that  party  in  England,  with  all  their  old 
prejudices ;  and  a  proof  that  Court  and  Country  are  not 
our  only  parties,  is,  that  almost  all  the  dissenters  side 
with  the  court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at  least  of  the 
church  of  England,  with  the  opposition.  This  may  con- 
vince us,  that  some  bias  still  hangs  upon  our  constitu- 
tion, some  extrinsic  weight,  which  turns  it  from  its  natu- 
ral course,  and  causes  a  confusion  in  our  parties.* 

converted  to  true  principles,  by  time  and  experience.  The  middling  rank  of 
men  have  curiosity  and  knowledge  enough  to  form  principles,  but  not  enough 
to  form  true  ones,  or  correct  any  prejudices  that  they  may  have  imbibed  :  and 
it  is  among  the  middling  rank  of  people  that  Tory  principles  do  at  present 
prevail  most  in  England.]! 

*  Some  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  these  Essays,  with  regard  to  the  public 
transactions  in  the  last  century,  the  Author,  on  more  accurate  examination, 
found  reason  to  retract  in  his  History'  of  Great  Britain.  And  as  he  would 
not  enslave  himself  to  the  systems  of  either  party,  neither  would  he  fetter  his 
judgment  by  his  own  preconceived  opinions  and  principles ;  nor  is  he  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  his  mistakes.  These  mistakes  were  indeed,  at  that  time, 
almost  universal  in  this  kingdom. 

t  The  passage  withm  brackets  is  found  in  A  and  C,  not  in  D  and  N. 
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OF   SUPERSTITION   AND    ENTHTSUSM. 

That  tJie  corruption  of  the  best  of  tlungs  j>roduce8  the 
worsty  is  grown  into  a  maxim,  and  is  commonly  proved, 
among  other  instances,  by  the  pernicious  effects  of 
superstition  and  enthusiastUy  the  corruptions  of  true  reli- 
gion. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion,  though  both  per- 
nicious, are  yet  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  a  con- 
trary nature.  The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain 
unaccountable  terrors  and  apprehensions,  proceeding 
either  from  the  unhappy  situation  of  private  or  public 
affairs,  from  ill  health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
disposition,  or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  these  circum- 
stances. In  such  a  state  of  mind,  infinite  unknown 
evils  are  dreaded  from  unknown  agents;  and  where 
real  objects  of  terror  are  wanting,  the  soul,  active  to 
its  own  prejudice,  and  fostering  its  predominant  incli- 
nation, finds  imaginary  ones,  to  whose  power  and 
malevolence  it  sets  no  limits.  As  these  enemieH  arc 
entirely  invisible  and  unknown,  the  methods  taken  to 
appease  them  are  equally  unaccountable,  and  consiMt  in 
ceremonies,  observances,  mortifications,  sacrificcH,  pres- 
ents, or  in  any  practice,  however  absurd  or  frivolous, 
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which  either  folly  or  knavery  recommends  to  a  blind 
and  terrified  credulity.  Weakness,  fear,  melancholy, 
together  with  ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the  true  sources 
of  Superstition. 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subject  to  an  unaccount- 
able elevation  and  presumption,  arising  from  prosperous 
success,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  strong  spirits,  or 
from  a  bold  and  confident  disposition.  In  such  a  state 
of  mind,  the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but  confused 
conceptions,  to  which  no  sublunary  beauties  or  enjoy- 
ments can  correspond.  Every  thing  mortal  and  perish- 
able vanishes  as  unworthy  of  attention  ;  and  a  full  range 
is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invisible  regions,  or  world 
of  Spirits,  where  the  soul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itself 
in  every  imagination,  which  may  best  suit  its  present 
taste  and  disposition.  Hence  arise  raptures,  transports, 
and  surprising  flights  of  fancy ;  and,  confidence  and 
presumption  still  increasing,  these  raptures,  being  alto- 
gether unaccountable,  and  seeming  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  ordinary  faculties,  are  attributed  to  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Being  who  is  the 
object  of  devotion.  In  a  little  time,  the  inspired  person 
comes  to  regard  himself  as  a  distinguished  favorite  of 
the  Divinity ;  and  when  this  phrensy  once  takes  place, 
which  is  the  summit  of  enthusiasm,  every  whirascy Is  con- 
secrated :  human  reason,  and  even  morality,  are  rejected 
as  fallacious  guides;  and  the  fanatic  madman  delivers 
himself  over,  blindly  and  without  reserve,  to  the  sup- 
posed illapses  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  inspiration  from 
above. — Hope,  pride,  presumption,  a  warm  imagination, 
together  with  ignorance,  are  therefore  the  true  sources 
of  Enthusiasm. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion  might  afford  occa- 
sion to  many  speculations ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself, 
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at  present,  to  a  few  reflections  concerning  their  differ- 
ent influence  on  government  and  society. 

*  My  Jirst  reflection  is,  t/uit  supey^stUion  is  favorable  to 

♦  My  first  reflection  is,  tliat  religions  which  partake  of  enthusiasm  are,  on 
their  first  rise,  much  more  furious  and  violent  than  those  which  partake  of 
superstition ;  but  in  a  little  time  become  much  more  gentle  and  moderate. 
The  violence  of  this  species  of  religion,  when  excited  by  novelty,  and  ani- 
mated by  opposition,  appears  from  numl)erless  instances;  of  the  Anabaptists 
in  Germany^  the  Camisars  in  France^  the  Levellers^  and  other  fanatics  in 
England^  and  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  As  enthusiasm  is  founded  on 
strong  spirits  and  a  presumptuous  l)oldness  of  character,  it  naturally  begets 
the  most  extreme  resolutions  ;  especially  after  it  rises  to  that  height  as  to  in- 
spire the  deluded  fanatics  with  the  opinion  of  Divine  illuminations,  and  with 
a  contempt  of  the  common  rules  of  reason,  morality,  and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cniel  desolation  in  human  society  : 
but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thunder  and  tempest,  which  exhaust  themselves  in 
a  little  time,  and  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  serene  than  before.  The  reason 
of  this  will  appear  evidently,  by  com|)aring  enthusiasm  to  superstition,  the 
other  species  of  false  religion,  and  tracing  the  natural  conseijuences  of  each. 
As  superstition  is  founded  on  fear,  sorrow,  and  a  depression  of  spirits,  it  rep- 
resents the  |H.'rson  to  himself  in  such  despicable  colors,  that  he  ap|)ears  un- 
worthy, in  his  own  eyes,  of  approaching  the  Divine  presence,  and  naturally 
has  recourse  to  any  other  person  whose  sanctity  of  life,  or  perhaps  impudence 
and  cunning,  have  made  him  be  supjKwed  to  be  more  favored  by  the  Divinity. 
To  him  they  intrust  their  devotions  :  to  his  care  they  recommend  their  prayers, 
petitions,  and  sacrifices :  and  by  his  means  hope  to  render  their  addresses 
acceptable  to  their  incensed  Deity.  Hence  the  origin  of  Priests,!  who  may 
justly  l)c  reganled  as  proceeding  fVom  one  of  the  grossest  inventions  of  a 
timorous  and  abject  su{>erstition,  which,  ever  diffident  of  itself,  dares  not  offer 
up  its  owj^  devotions,  but  ignorantly  thinks  to  recommend  itself  to  the  Divin- 
ity by  the  mediation  of  his  sup]K>sed  friends  and  servants.  As  superstition  is 
a  considerable  ingre<Iient  of  almost  all  religions,  even  the  most  fanatical,  there 
being  nothing  but  philosophy  able  to  comjuer  entirely  these  unaccountable 
terrors ;  hencQ  it  pnx'eeds,  that  in  almost  ever>'  sect  of  religion  there  are 
priests  to  be  fouml.  But  the  stronger  mixture*  there  is  of  superstition,  the 
higher  is  the  authority  of  the  priesthood.  Modem  Judaism  and  Poi>er}',  es- 
pecially the  latter,  being  the  most  barbarous  and  absurd  superstitions  that 
have  yet  been  known  in  the  world,  are  the  most  enslaved  by  their  priests. 

t  By  priest,  I  understand  only  the  pretenders  to  power  and  dominion,  and  to  a  snp^ 
rior  sanctity  of  chanicter,  dihtinct  from  virtue  and  j^ood  monilg.  These  arc  verj'  differ- 
ent from  ilergynun^  who  arc  M»t  apart  to  the  care  of  sacred  matters,  and  the  conducting 
our  public  devotions  witli  greater  decency  and  order.  There  is  no  rank  of  men  more  to 
bo  n»pcctcd  tliun  the  latter. 
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priestly  power ^  and  etdhumcmn  not  lesSy  or  rather  more  con- 
trary  to  ity  than  sound  reason  and  philosophy.     As  supersti- 


As  the  church  of  England  has  a  strong  mixture  of  Popish  superstition,  it  par- 
takes also,  in  its  original  constitution,  of  a  propensity  to  priestly  power  and 
dominion,  particularly  in  the  respect  it  exacts  to  the  priest  And  though, 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  that  church,  the  prayers  of  the  priest  must  be 
accompanied  with  those  of  the  laity,  yet  is  he  the  mouth  of  the  congregation  ; 
his  person  is  sacred,  and  without  his  presence  few  would  think  their  public 
devotions,  or  the  sacraments  and  other  rites,  acceptable  to  the  Divinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  enthusiasts  have  been  free 
from  the  yoke  of  Ecclesiastics,  and  have  expressed  a  great  independence  in 
their  devotion ;  with  a  contempt  of  forms,  traditions,  and  authorities.  The 
Quakers  are  the  most  egregious,  though  at  the  same  time  the  most  innocent 
enthusiasts  that  have  been  yet  known  ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only  sect  that 
have  never  admitted  priests  amongst  them.  The  Independents^  of  all  the 
English  sectaries,  approach  nearest  to  the  Quakers  in  fanaticism,  and  in  their 
freedom  from  priestly  bondage.  The  Presbyterians  follow  after  at  an  equal 
distance  in  both  these  particulars.  In  short,  this  observation  is  founded  on 
the  most  certain  experience ;  and  will  also  appear  to  be  founded  on  reason,  if 
we  consider,  that  as  enthusiasm  arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride  and  confi- 
dence, it  thinks  itself  sufficiently  qualified  to  approach  the  Divinity  without 
any  human  mediator.  Its  rapturous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it  even  im- 
agines itself  actuaiiy  to  approach  him  by  the  way  of  contemplation  and  in- 
ward converse,  —  which  makes  it  neglect  all  those  outward  ceremonies  and 
observances,  to  which  the  assistance  of  the  priest  appears  so  requisite  in  the 
eyes  of  their  superstitious  votaries.  The  fanatic  consecrates  himself,  and 
bestows  on  his  own  person  a  sacred  character,  much  superior  to  what  forms 
and  ceremonious  institutions  can  confer  on  any  other. 

It  is  therefore  an  infallible  rule  that  superstition  is  favorable  to  priestly 
power,  and  enthusiasm  as  much,  or  rather  more,  contrary  to  it,  tljan  sound 
reason  and  philosophy.  The  consequences  are  evident.  When  the  first  fire 
of  enthusiasm  is  spent,  man  naturally,  in  such  fanatical  sects,  sinks  into  the 
greatest  remissness  and  coolness  in  sacred  matters ;  there  being  no  body  of 
men  amongst  them  endowed  with  sufficient  authority,  whose  interest  is  con- 
cerned, to  support  the  religious  spirit  Superstition,  on  the  contrary,  steals 
in  gradually  and  insensibly ;  renders  men  tame  and  submissive ;  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  magistrate,  and  seems  inoflensive  to  the  people :  till  at  last  the 
priest^  having  firmly  established  his  authority,  becomes  the  tyrant  and  dis- 
turber of  human  society,  by  his  endless  contentions,  persecutions,  and  reli- 
gious wars.  How  smoothly  did  the  Romish  church  advance  in  their  acquisi- 
tion of  power  !  But  into  what  dismal  convulsions  did  they  throw  all  Europe, 
in  order  to  maintain  it !  On  the  other  hand,  our  sectaries,  who  were  formerly 
such  dangerous  bigots,  are  now  become  our  greatest  freethinkers ;  and  the 
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tion  is  founded  on  fear,  sorrow,  and  a  depression  of 
spirits,  it  represents  the  man  to  himself  in  such  despica- 
ble colors,  that  he  appears  unworthy,  in  his  own  eyes, 
of  approaching  the  Divine  presence,  and  naturally  has 
recourse  to  any  other  person,  whose  sanctity  of  life,  or 
perhaps  impudence  and  cunning,  have  made  him  be  sup- 
posed more  favored  by  the  Divinity.  To  him  the 
superstitious  intrust  their  devotions :  to  his  care  they 
recommend  their  prayers,  petitions,  and  sacrifices :  and 
by  his  means,  they  hope  to  render  their  addresses  accept- 
able to  their  incensed  Deity.  Hence  the  origin  of 
Priests,  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of 
a  timprous  and  abject  superstition,  which,  ever  diffident 
of  itself,  dares  not  offer  up  its  own  devotions,  but  igno- 
rantly  thinks  to  recommend  itself  to  the  Divinity,  by 
the  mediation  of  his  supposed  friends  and  servants. 
As  superstition  is  a  considerable  ingredient  in  almost  all 
religions,  even  the  most  fanatical ;  there  being  nothing 
but  philosophy  able  entirely  to  conquer  these  unac- 
countable terrors;  hence  it  proceeds,  that  in  almost 
every  sect  of  religion  there  are  priests  to  be  found :  but 
the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of  superstition,  the  higher 
is  the  authority  of  the  priesthood. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  en- 
thusiasts have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  have  expressed  great  independence  in  their  devo- 
tion, with  a  contempt  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  tradi- 
tions.    The  Quakers  are  the  most  egregious,  though,  at 

Quakers  arc  perhaps  the  only  regular  body  of  Deists  in  the  universe,  except 
the  literati,  or  disciples  of  Confucius  in  China. 

My  second  observation  wiih  reganl  to  these  species  of  false  religion  is,  that 
superstition  is  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty,  and  enthusiasm  a  friend  to  it,  &c.  — 
Editions  A  and  C. 
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the  same  time,  the  most  innocent  enthusiasts  that  have 
yet  been  known ;  and  are  perhaps  the  only  sect  that 
have  never  admitted  priests  among  them.  The  Inde- 
j>endeidis^  of  all  the  English  sectaries,  approach  nearest  to 
the  Quakers  in  fanaticism,  and  in  their  freedom  from 
priestly  bondage.  The  Presbyterians  follow  after,  at  an 
equal  distance,  in  both  particulars.  In  shorty  this  obser- 
vation is  founded  in  experience  ;  and  will  also  appear  to 
be  founded  in  reason,  if  we  consider,  that,  as  enthusiasm 
arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride  and  confidence,  it 
thinks  itself  sufficiently  qualified  to  approach  the  Divin- 
ity, without  any  human  mediator.  Its  rapturous  devo- 
tions are  so  fervent,  that  it  even  imagines  itself  adualbf 
to  approach  him  by  the  way  of  contemplation  and  inward 
converse;  which  makes  it  neglect  all  those  outward  cere- 
monies and  observances,  to  which  the  assistance  of  the 
priests  appears  so  requisite  in  the  eyes  of  their  super- 
stitious votaries.  The  fanatic  consecrates  himself,  and 
bestows  on  his  own  person  a  sacred  character,  much 
superior  to  what  forms  and  ceremonious  institutions  can 
confer  on  any  other. 

My  second  reflection  with  regard  to  these  species  of 
false  religion  is,  ihat  religions  tvhich  jmiiahe  of  enthumasiny 
are,  on  ilieir  first  rise,  more  furious  and  violent  than  those  which 
partake  of  superstition  ;  but  in  a  little  time  become  more  gentle 
and  moderate.  The  violence  of  this  species  of  religion, 
when  excited  by  novelty,  and  animated  by  opposition, 
appears  from  numberless  instances ;  of  the  Anabaptists  iu 
Germany,  the  CamUars  in  France,  the  Levellers,  and 
other  fanatics  in  England,  and  the  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land. Enthusiasm  being  founded  on  strong  spirits,  and 
a  presumptuous  boldness  of  character,  it  naturally  be- 
gets the  most  extreme  resolutions;   especially  after  it 
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rises  to  that  height  as  to  inspire  the  deluded  fanatic 
with  the  opinion  of  Divine  illuminations,  and  with  a 
contempt  for  the  common  rules  of  reason,  morality,  and 
prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  disor- 
ders in  human  society ;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thun- 
der and  tempest,  which  exhaust  themselves  in  a  little 
time,  and  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  serene  than  be- 
fore. When  the  first  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  spent,  men 
naturally,  in  all  fanatical  sects,  sink  into  the  greatest  re- 
missness and  coolness  in  sacred  matters ;  there  being  no 
body  of  men  among  them  endowed  with  sufficient  au- 
thority, whose  interest  is  concerned  to  support  the  relig- 
ious spirit ;  no  rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  observances, 
which  may  enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  and  pre- 
serve the  sacred  principles  from  oblivion.  Superstition, 
on  the  contrary,  steals  in  gradually  and  insensibly ;  ren- 
ders men  tame  and  submissive;  is  acceptable  to  the 
magistrate,  and  seems  inofiensive  to  the  people :  till  at 
last  the  priest,  having  firmly  established  his  authority, 
becomes  the  tyrant  and  disturber  of  human  society,  by 
his  endless  contentions,  persecutions,  and  religious  wars. 
IIow  smoothly  did  the  Romish  church  advance  in  her 
acquisition  of  power!  But  into  what  dismal  convul- 
sions did  she  throw  all  Europe,  in  order  to  maintain  it ! 
On  the  other  hand,  our  sectaries,  who  were  formerly 
such  dangerous  bigots,  are  now  become  very  free  rea- 
soners;  and  the  Quakers  seem  to  approach  nearly  the 
only  regular  body  of  Deists  in  the  universe,  the  literati^ 
or  the  disciples  of  Confucius  in  China.* 

My  third  observation  on  this  head  is,  that  superstition  is 
an  enemy  to  civil  libetit/^  and  enthusiasm  a  friend  to  it.     As 

*  The  Chinese  literati  have  no  priests  or  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
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superstition  groans  under  the  dominion  of  priests,  and 
enthusiasm  is  destructive  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  this 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  present  observation.  Not 
to  mention  that  enthusiasm,  being  the  infirmity  of  bold 
and  ambitious  tempers,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a 
spirit  of  liberty ;  as  superstition,  on  the  contrary,  ren- 
ders men  tame  and  abject,  and  fits  them  for  slavery. 
We  learn  from  English  history,  that,  during  the  civil  wars, 
the  Independents  and  Deists^  though  the  most  opposite  in 
their  religious  principles,  yet  were  united  in  their  politi- 
cal ones,  and  were  alike  passionate  for  a  commonwealth. 
And  since  the  origin  of  Whig  and  Tory^  the  leaders  of  the 
Whigs  have  either  been  Deists  or  professed  Latitiidinarians 
in  their  principles ;  that  is,  friends  to  toleration,  and  in- 
different to  any  particular  sect  of  Chmtians :  while  the 
sectaries,  who  have  all  a  strong  tincture  of  enthusiasm, 
have  always,  without  exception,  concurred  with  that 
party  in  defence  of  civil  liberty.  The  resemblance  in 
their  superstitions  long  united  the  High-Church  Tories 
and  the  Raman  Catholics,  in  support  of  prerogative  and 
kingly  power ;  though  experience  of  the  tolerating  spirit 
of  the  WMgs  seems  of  late  to  have  reconciled  the 
Catholics  to  that  party. 

The  MoUnists  and  Jansenists  in  France  have  a  thousand 
unintelligible  disputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  man  of  sense :  but  what  principally  dis- 
tinguishes these  two  sects,  and  alone  merits  attention, 
is  the  different  spirit  of  their  religion.  The  3folinistSy 
conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  are  great  friends  to  supersti- 
tion, rigid  observers  of  external  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  devoted  to  the  'rity  of  ^      -  '"^its,  and  to  tra- 

dition.    The  Jan  ith  J|«alous  pro- 

moters of  the  1  -Vu^  inward 

life;  little  influei  ^^ l*** 
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half  Catholics.  The  consequences  are  exactly  conforma- 
ble to  the  foregoing  reasoning.  The  Jesuits  are  the 
tyrants  of  the  people,  and  the  slaves  of  the  court: 
and  the  Jansmists  preserve  alive  the  small  sparks  of 
the  love  of  liberty  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French 
nation. 
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OF   THE   DIGNITY   OR   MEANNESS   OF   HUMAN   NATURE. 

There  are  certain  sects  which  secretly  form  themselves 
in  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  factions  in  the  political ; 
and  though  sometimes  they  come  not  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, they  give  a  different  turn  to  the  ways  of  thinking 
of  those  who  have  taken  part  on  either  side.  The  most 
remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  sects  founded  on  the 
different  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  digmty  of  htmian 
nature  ;  which  is  a  point  that  seems  to  have  divided  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  as  well  as  divines,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  this  day.  Some  exalt  our  species 
to  the  skies,  and  represent  man  as  a  kind  of  human 
demigod,  who  derives  his  origin  from  heaven,  and  retains 
evident  marks  of  his  lineage  and  descent.  Others  insist 
upon  the  blind  sides  of  human  nature,  and  can  discover 
nothing,  except  vanity,  in  which  man  surpasses  the 
other  animals,  whom  he  affects  so  much  to  despise.  If 
an  author  possess  the  talent  of  rhetoric  and  declamation, 
he  commonly  takes  part  with  the  former :  if  his  turn  lie 
towards  irony  and  ridicule,  he  naturally  throws  himself 
into  the  other  extreme. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  all  those  who  have  depre- 
ciated our  species  have  been  enemies  to  virtue,  and  have 
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exposed  the  frailties  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  any 
bad  intention.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sensible  that  a 
delicate  sense  of  morals,  especially  when  attended  with 
a  splenetic  temper,  is  apt  to  give  a  man  a  disgust  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  him  consider  the  common  course  of 
human  affairs  with  too  much  indignation.  I  must,  how- 
ever, be  of  opinion,  that  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
are  inclined  to  think  favorably  of  mankind,  are  more 
advantageous  to  virtue  than  the  contrary  principles, 
which  give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature.  When  a 
man  is  prepossessed  with  a  high  notion  of  his  rank 
and  character  in  the  creation,  he  will  naturally  en- 
deavor to  act  up  to  it,  and  will  scorn  to  do  a  base 
or  vicious  action  which  might  sink  him  below  that 
figure  which  he  makes  in  his  own  imagination.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  all  our  polite  and  fashionable 
moralists  insist  upon  this  topic,  and  endeavor  to  rep- 
resent vice  unworthy  of  man,  as  well  as  odious  in 
itself* 

We  find  few  disputes  that  are  not  founded  on  some 
ambiguity  in  the  expression ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  present  dispute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  meanness 
of  human  nature,  is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any 
other.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  consider 
what  is  real,  and  what  is  only  verbal,  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

That  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  merit  and 
demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  no  reason- 
able man  will  deny :  yet  it  is  evident  that,  in  affixing 


♦  Women  are  generally  much  more  flattered  in  their  youth  than  men,  which 
may  pro  eed  from  this  reason  among  others,  that  their  chief  point  of  honor 
is  coiiifidered  as  much  more  diflicult  than  ours,  and  requires  to  be  supported 
by  all  that  decent  pride  which  can  be  instilled  into  them.  Editions  A,  C, 
D,  and  N. 
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the  term,  which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or 
blame,  we,  are  commonly  more  influenced  by  com- 
parison than  by  any  fixed  unalterable  standard  in  the 
nature  of  things.  In  like  manner,  quantity,  and  exten- 
sion, and  bulk,  are  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be 
real  things :  but  when  we  call  any  animal  great  or  Ulllej 
we  always  form  a  secret  comparison  between  that  ani- 
mal and  others  of  the  same  species;  and  it  is  that 
comparison  which  regulates  our  judgment  concerning 
its  greatness.  A  dog  and  a  horse  may  be  of  the  very 
same  size,  while  the  one  is  admired  for  the  greatness  of 
its  bulk,  and  the  other  for  the  smallness.  When  I  am 
present,  therefore,  at  any  dispute,  I  always  consider 
with  myself  whether  it  be  a  question  of  comparison 
or  not  that  is  the  subject  of  controversy ;  and  if  it 
be,  whether  the  disputants  compare  the  same  objects 
together,  or  talk  of  things  that  are  widely  different. 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  men  and  animals,  the 
only  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under 
our  senses.  Certainly  this  comparison  is  favorable  to 
mankind.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  a  creature  whose 
thoughts  are  not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds,  either 
of  place  or  time;  who  carries  his  researches  into  the 
most  distant  regions  of  this  globe,  and  beyond  this  globe, 
to  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies ;  looks  backward  to 
consider  the  first  origin,  at  least  the  history  of  the 
human  race ;  casts  his  eye  forward  to  see  the  influence 
of  his  actions  upon  posterity,  and  the  judgments  which 
\si\\  be  formed  of  his  character  a  thousand  years  hence ; 
a  creature,  who  traces  causes  and  effects  to  a  great 
length  and  intricacy;  extracts  general  principles  from 
particular  appearances;  improves  upon  his  discoveries; 
corrects  his  mistakes ;  and  makes  his  very  errors  profit- 
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able.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  presented  with  a 
creature  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  limited  in  its  observa- 
tions and  reasonings  to  a  few  sensible  objects  which  sur- 
round it;  without  curiosity,  without  foresight;  blindly 
conducted  by  instinct,  and  attaining,  in  a  short  time,  its 
utmost  perfection,  beyond  which  it  is  never  able  to 
advance  a  single  step.  What  a  wide  difference  is  there 
between  these  creatures!  And  how  exalted  a  notion 
must  we  entertain  of  the  former,  in  comparison  of  the 
latter. 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  destroy 
this  conclusion:  Firsfy  By  making  an  unfair  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  and  insisting  only  upon  the  weakness 
of  human  nature.  And,  secondly y  By  forming  a  new  and 
secret  comparison  between  man  and  beings  of  the  most 
perfect  wisdom.  Among  the  other  excellences  of  man, 
this  is  one,  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  perfections  much 
beyond  what  he  has  experience  of  in  himself;  and  is  not 
limited  in  his  conception  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He 
can  easily  exalt  his  notions,  and  conceive  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  which,  when  compared  to  his  own,  will  make 
the  latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and  will  cause  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  sagacity  of  animals,  in  a 
manner,  to  disappear  and  vanish.  Now  this  being  a 
point  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human 
understanding  fiills  infinitely  short  of  perfect  wisdom,  it 
is  proper  we  should  know  when  this  comparison  takes 
place,  that  we  may  not  dispute  where  there  is  no  real 
difference  in  our  sentiments.  Man  fulls  much  more 
short  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  even  of  his  own  ideas  of 
perfect  wisdom,  than  animals  do  of  man ;  yet  the  latter 
difference  is  so  considerable,  that  nothing  but  a  com- 
parison with  the  former  can  make  it  appear  of  little 
moment. 
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It  is  also  usual  to  compare  one  man  with  another; 
and  finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  tdse  or  viiiuoiiSy 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our 
species  in  general.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  honorable  appellations  of  wise  and  virtuous  are  not 
annexed  to  any  particular  degree  of  those  qualities  of 
wisdom  and  vuiuey  but  arise  altogether  from  the  com- 
parison we  make  between  one  man  and  another.  When 
we  find  a  man  who  arrives  at  such  a  pitch  of  wisdom  as 
is  very  uncommon,  we  pronounce  him  a  wise  man :  so 
that  to  say  there  are  few  wise  men  in  the  world,  is 
really  to  say  nothing ;  since  it  is  onlj^  by  their  scarcity 
that  they  merit  that  appellation.  Were  the  lowest  of 
our  species  as  wise  as  Tully  or  Lord  Bacon,  we  should 
still  have  reason  to  say  that  there  are  few  wise  men. 
For  in  that  case  we  should  exalt  our  notions  of  wisdom, 
and  should  not  pay  a  singular  homage  to  any  one  who 
was  not  singularly  distinguished  by  his  talents.  In  like 
manner,  I  have  heard  it  observed  by  thoughtless  people, 
that  there  are  few  women  possessed  of  beauty  in  com- 
parison of  those  who  want  it ;  not  considering  that  we 
bestow  the  epithet  of  beautiful  only  on  such  as  possess  a 
degree  of  beauty  that  is  common  to  them  with  a  few. 
The  same  degree  of  beauty  in  a  woman  is  called  de- 
formity, which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  in  one  of  our  sex. 

As  it  is  usual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  species,  to 
compare  it  with  the  other  species  above  or  below  it,  or  to 
compare  the  individuals  of  the  species  among  them- 
selves ;  so  we  often  compare  together  the  different  mo- 
tives or  actuating  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order 
to  regulate  our  judgment  concerning  it.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  comparison  which  is  worth  our 
attention,  or  decides  any  thing  in  the  present  question. 
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Were  our  selfish  and  vicious  principles  so  much  pre- 
dominant above  our  social  and  virtuous,  as  is  asserted  by 
some  philosophers,  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a 
contemptible  notion  of  human  nature  * 

There  is  much  of  a  dispute  of  words  in  all  this  con- 
troversy.f  When  a  man  denies  the  sincerity  of  all 
public  spirit  or  affection  to  a  country  and  community, 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  him.  Perhaps  he  never 
felt  this  passion  in  so  clear  and  distinct  a  manner  as  to 
remove  all  his  doubts  concerning  its  force  and  realit3\ 
But  when  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  reject  all  private 
friendship,  if  no  interest  or  self-love  intermix  itself;  I 
am  then  confident  that  he  abuses  terms,  and  confounds 
the  ideas  of  things ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  be  so  selfish,  or  rather  so  stupid,  as  to  make  no  dif- 
ference between  one  man  and  another,  and  give  no 
preference  to  qualities  which  engage  his  approbation 
and  esteem.  Is  he  also,  say  I,  as  insensible  to  anger  as 
he  pretends  to  be  to  friendship?  And  does  injury  and 
wrong  no  more  affect  him  than  kindness  or  benefits? 
Impossible :  he  does  not  know  himself:  he  has  forgotten 
the  movements  of  his  heart ;  or  rather,  he  makes  use 
of  a  different  language  from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
and  calls  not  things  by  their  proper  names.  What  say 
you  of  natural  affection?     (I  subjoin).  Is  that  also  a 

♦  I  may  perhaps  treat  more  fully  of  this  subject  in  some  future  Essay.  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  observe,  what  has  been  proved  beyond  question  by 
several  jrreat  moralists  of  the  present  age,  that  the  social  passions  are  by  far 
the  most  powerful  of  any,  and  that  even  all  the  other  passions  receive  from 
them  their  chief  force  and  intluence.  Whoever  desires  to  see  this  question 
treated  at  large,  with  the  greatest  force  of  argument  and  eloquence,  may  con- 
sult mv  Lord  Shaftesburv's  En<iuiry  concerning  Virtue. —  Editions  A,  C, 
D,N.' 

t  This  passage  b  not  in  the  early  editions.    It  is  found  in  Edition  N. 
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Hj)CcicH  of  self-love  ?  Yes ;  all  is  self-love.  Your  chil- 
dren are  loved  only  l)CC{iU8e  they  are  yours:  i/our  friend 
for  a  like  reason :  and  //our  country  engages  you  only  so 
far  as  it  has  a  connection  with  ?/oiirscl/.  Were  the  idea 
of  self  removed,  nothing  would  affect  you :  you  would  be 
altogether  unactive  and  insensible:  or,  if  you  ever  give 
yourself  any  movement,  if  would  only  be  from  vanity, 
and  a  desire  of  fame  and  reputation  to  this  same  sel£ 
1  am  willing,  reply  I,  to  receive  your  interpretation  of 
human  actions,  provided  you  admit  the  facts.  That 
species  of  self-love  which  displays  itself  in  kindness  to 
others,  you  must  allow  to  have  great  influence  over 
human  actions,  and  even  greater,  on  many  occa^ons, 
than  that  which  remains  in  its  original  shape  and  form. 
For  how  few  are  there,  having  a  family,  children,  and 
relations,  who  do  not  spend  more  on  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  these  than  on  their  own  pleasures? 
This,  indeed,  you  justly  observe,  may  proceed  from  their 
self-love,  since  the  prosperity  of  their  family  and  friends 
is  one,  or  the  chief,  of  their  pleasures,  as  well  as  their 
chief  lionor.  Be  you  also  one  of  these  selfish  men,  and 
you  are  sure  of  every  one's  good  opinion  and  good-will ; 
or,  not  to  sliock  your  ears  with  these  expressions,  the 
selt-love  of  every  one,  and  mine  among  the  rest,  wiU 
tlion  incline  us  to  serve  you,  and  speak  well  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
astray  tliose  {)hilosophers  that  have  insisted  so  much 
on  tlie  selfishness  of  man.  In  the  A'/>/  place,  they  found 
that  every  act  of  virtue  or  friendship  was  attended  with 
a  secret  pleasure ;  whence  they  concluded,  that  friendr 
ship  and  virtue  could  not  be  disinterested.  But  the^ 
fallacy  of  this  is  obvious.  The  virtuous  sentiment  or 
passion  produces  the  pleasure,  and  does  not  arise  from 
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it.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend,  because 
I  love  him;  but  do  not  love  him  for  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that 
the  virtuous  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  praise ; 
and  therefore  they  have  been  represented  as  a  set  of 
vainglorious  men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the 
applauses  of  others.  But  this  also  is  a  fallacy.  It  is 
very  unjust  in  the  world,  when  they  find  any  tincture 
of  vanity  in  a  laudable  action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that 
account,  or  ascribe  it  entirely  to  that  motive.  The  case 
is  not  the  same  with  vanity,  as  with  other  passions. 
Where  avarice  or  revenge  enters  into  any  seemingly 
virtuous  action,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine  how 
far  it  enters,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  the  sole 
actuating  principle.  But  vanity  is  so  closely  allied  to 
virtue,  and  to  love  the  fame  of  laudable  actions  ap- 
proaches so  near  the  love  of  laudable  actions  for  their 
own  sake,  that  these  passions  are  more  capable  of  mix- 
ture, than  any  other  kinds  of  affection ;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  the  latter  without  some  degree  of 
the  former.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  this  passion  for 
glory  is  always  warped  and  varied  according  to  the 
particular  taste  or  disposition  of  the  mind  on  which  it 
falls.  Nero  had  the  same  vanity  in  driving  a  chariot, 
that  Trajan  had  in  governing  the  empire  with  justice 
and  ability.  To  love  the  glory  of  virtuous  deeds  is  a 
sure  proof  of  the  love  of  virtue. 
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OF   CIVIL    LIBERTY  * 

TjjosijLjvho  employ  their  pens  on  political  subi 
free  from  party  rage^^^H  pnrfy  prejudices,  cultivate  a 
science^  which 
utility,  and  ey<^"   ^^ 
who  addict  t 


private  satisfaction  of  those 


m«p1v^«  fn  tbp  f^tudy  of  it  I  am  apt, 
however,  to  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  the  world  is  still 
too  young  to  fix  many  general  truths  in  politics,  which 
will  remain  true  to  the  latest  posterity.  We  have  not 
as  yet  had  experience  of  three  thousand  years;  so  that 
not  only  the  art  of  reasoning  is  still  imperfect  in  this 
science,  as  in  all  others,  but  w^e  even  want  sufficient 
materials  upon  which  we  can  reason.  It  is  not  fully 
known  what  degree  of  refinement,  either  in  virtue  or 
vice,  human  nature  is  susceptible  of,  nor  what  may  be 
expected  of  mankind  from  any  great  revolution  in  their 
education,  customs,  or  principles.  Machiavel  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  genius ;  but,  having  confined  his  study  to 
the  furious  and  tyrannical  governments  of  ancient  times, 
or  to  the  little  disorderly  principalities  of  Italy,  his  rea- 
sonings, especially  upon  monarchical  government,  have 


*  In   Editions  A,   C,  and  D,  this  Essay  is  entitled,  "  Of  Liberty  and 
Despolisui." 
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bqen  found  extremely  defective ;  and  there  scarcely  is 
any  maxim  in  his  Prince  which  subsequent  experience 
has  not  entirely  refuted.  "A  weak  prince,"  says  he, 
"  is  incapable  of  receiving  good  counsel ;  for,  if  he  con- 
sult with  several,  he  will  not  be  able  to  choose  among 
their  different  counsels.  If  he  abandon  himself  to  one, 
that  minister  may  perhaps  have  capacity,  but  he  will 
not  long  be  a  minister.  He  will  be  sure  to  dispossess 
his  nuister,  and  place  himself  and  his  family  upon  the 
throne."  I  mention  this,  among  many  instances  of  the 
errors  of  that  politician,  proceeding,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world, 
to  be  a  good  judge  of  political  truth.  Almost  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  are  at  present  governed  by  their 
ministers,  and  have  been  so  for  near  two  centuries ;  and 
yet  no  such  event  hjis  ever  happened,  or  can  possibly 
happen.  Sejanus  might  project  dethroning  the  CiDsars, 
but  Fleury,  though  ever  so  vicious,  could  not,  while  in 
his  senses,  entertain  the  least  hopes  of  dispossessing  the 
Bourbons. 

Trade  was  never  esteemed  an  affair  of  state  till  the 
last  century ;  and  there  scarcely  is  any  ancient  writer 
on  politics  who  has  made  mention  of  it.*  Even  the 
Italians  have  kept  a  profound  silence  WMth  regard  to  it, 
though  it  has  now  engaged  the  chief  attention,  as  well 
of  ministers  of  state,  as  of  speculative  reasoners.  The 
great  opulence,  grandeur,  and  military  achievements  of 
the  two  maritime  powers,  seem  first  to  have  instructed 
mankind  in  the  importance  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Having  therefore  intended,  in  this  Jissay,  to  make  a 
full  comparison  of  civil  liberty  and  absolute  government, 

♦  Xcnoplion  mentions  it,  but  witli  a  doubt  if  it  be  of  any  a<lvantajr<'  to  a 
state.  Ei  lit-  htu  iurroftia  utot/.ti  rt  to/^i-,  &c.  Xk.v.  IIikro.  —  Plato  totally 
excludes  it  from  his  imaginary  republic.     De  Lcgibus,  lib.  iv. 
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and  to  fthow  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  above 
the  hitter ;  *  I  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  no 
man  in  this  age  was  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  an 
undertaking,  and  that,  whatever  any  one  should  ad- 
vance on  that  head,  would  in  all  probability  be  refuted 
l)y  further  experience,  and  be  rejected  by  posterity. 
Such  mighty  revolutions  have  happened  in  human 
affairs,  and  so  many  events  have  arisen  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  ancients,  that  they  are  sufficient  to 
beget  the  suspicion  of  still  further  changes. 

It^had  been  observed  by  the  anciemtflp  t.hp^  nl^  ^^^ 
arts  and  sciences  arose  amon^  free  nations  p  and  that  . 
fho  Pnrmiina  fli](]  Fgjp^'^'^fjp  r^^^*^itl>standin^  their  ease<> 
o])ulencejj\]if^  Invnryj  miifltf^  hnt.  faint  efforts  towards  a  ^ 
riAinh  in  flioso  finor  plo^surcs^  which  wcrc  Carried  to 
Huch  perfection  ^\y  ^h^  ft'^^^^k^i  amidst  continual  w&rs^ 
attondiul^'ith  poverty^  and  the  greatest  simplicity  of 
life  and  manners.  It  had  niso  been  observed,  that^ 
when  the  iireek8_Jost  their  liberty,  thouj^h  they  in- 
creased nu};htily  in  riches  by  means  of  the  conquest 


ot*  Alexander,  yet  the  arts,  from  Jhat  morjient.  declined 
among  thom,  and  have  never  since  been  able  to  raise, 
tfg^TT'iTgail^in  tharcrimatc^__  Learning  was  transplanted 
to  Koine,  the  only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  the  uni- 
voi*so ;  and  having  met  with  so  favorable  a  soil,  it  made 
proiligious  shoots  for  above  a  century;  till  the  decay  of 
liberty  produced  also  the  decay  of  letters,  and  spread  a 
total  barbarism  over  the  world.  From  these  two  ex- 
periments, of  which  each  was  double  in  its  kind,  and 
sliowed  the  fall  of  learning  in  absolute  governments,  as 
well  as  its  rise  in  popular  ones,  Longinus  thought  him- 
self sutticiently  justified  in  asserting,  that  the  arts  and 


'rUo  iiilYnuta^\>  and  duaul vantages  of  each.*  —  Editions  A,  C,  D. 
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sciences  could  never  flourish  but  in  a  free  government. 
And  in  this  opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  several 
eminent  writers  *  in  our  own  country,  who  either  con- 
fined their  view  merely  to  ancient  facts,  or  entertained 
too  great  a  partiality  in  favor  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment established  among  us. 

But  what  would  these  writers  have  said  to  the  in- 
stances of  modern  Rome  and  Florence  ?  Of  which  the 
former  carried  to  perfection  all  the  finer  arts  of  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  music,  as  well  as  poetry,  though  it 
groaned  imder  tyranny,  and  under  the  tyranny  of 
priests :  while  the  latter  made  its  chief  progress  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  after  it  began  to  lose  its  liberty 
by  the  usurpation  of  the  family  of  Medici.  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Galileo,  no  more  than  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo, 
were  not  born  in  republics.  And  though  the  Lombard 
school  was  famous  as  well  as  the  Roman,  yet  the  Vene- 
tians have  had  the  smallest  share  in  its  honors,  and 
seem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italians  in  their  genius 
for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Rubens  established  his  school 
at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amsterdam.  Dresden,  not  Ham- 
burgh, is  the  centre  of  politeness  in  Germany. 

But  the  rr^^^*^^  ^minent  instance  of  the  flourishing  of 
learnrnpr  in  absolute  governments  is  that  of  France,  ^ 
^iriiiu^i^jynrpi^ly  pvpr  onjnyp^j  p^y  established  liberty^ 
ntirl  ypf  ^^<^  porri'pfl  tliP  nrffl  iinfl  .^^^ieuccs  as  near  per-  . 
fectiop  i^a  i^n.Y  O^l^^r  TlrtiM^"  The  English  arc,  perhaps, 
greater  philosophers  ;  f  the  Italians  better  painters  and 
musicians ;  the  Romans  were  greater  orators :  but  the 
French  are  the  only  people,  except  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  at  once  philosophers,  poets,  orators,  historians, 


•  Mr.  Addison  and  Lord  Shaftesbur}-. 
t  "iV.  B,  This  was  published  in  1742."— Edition  N. 
VOL.  III.  13 


puDtecE.  9TfMw^:t£.  seadptocs,  and  nniririan:S-  With  re- 
jrard  to  the  fita^  ther  hare  eixeDed  even  the  Gr^ks, 
who  far  excelled  the  Engiifh,  And^  in  common  lifa. 
tfaej  hare,  in  a  great  measore,  perfected  that  art,  the 
most  useftd  and  agreeable  of  any^  FAri  de  Vivre,  the  art 
of  Bociet  J  and  conversation. 

If  we  coniflder  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  polite 
arti$  in  oiur  own  country,  Horace's  observation,  with 
regard  to  the  Romans,  may  in  a  great  measore  be 
applied  to  the  Britiish. 


-  Scd  m  kAgnm  1 


UanieniiiL  k^&qoe  Baneat  wetbgia  rwru. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  style  have  been  very 
much  neglected  among  u&  We  have  no  dictionary  of 
our  language,  and  scarcely  a  tolerable  grammar.  The 
first  polite  prose  we  have  was  writ  by  a  man  who  is 
still  alive.^  As  to  Sprat,  Locke,  and  even  Temple,  they 
knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  esteemed 
elegant  writers.  The  prose  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and 
Milton,  is  altogether  stiff  and  pedantic,  though  their 
sense  be  excellent.  Men,  in  this  country,  have  been 
so  much  occupied  in  the  great  disputes  of  ReKghn, 
PolUicHy  and  Pldlosophy,  that  they  had  no  relish  for  the 
seemingly  minute  observations  of  grammar  and  criticism. 
And,  though  this  turn  of  thinking  must  have  consider- 
ably improved  our  sense  and  our  talent  of  reasoning, 
it  inuHt  be  confeased,  that  even  in  those  sciences  above 
rnoritionod,  we  have  not  any  standard  book  which  we 
can  tran.srnit  to  posterity :  and  the  utmost  we  have  to 
boant  of,  are  a  few  essays  towards  a  more  just  philoso- 
phy, which  indeed  promise  well,  but  have  not  as  yet 
r(»a(;hed  any  degree  of  perfection. 

♦  Dr.  Swift. 
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It  has  become  an  establis] 


iuion,  that  commeriyft 


can TSever  nonnsn  put  in  a  free  government;  and  thia 
opinion  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larprer^ 
expenence  than  the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  fir\R 
ancT  sciencea     li  we  trace   commerce   in 


Jit.q    progrPflSf 

through    Tyre,    Athens^  Syracuse^    Carthage,    Vgnic^: 
Florence,  Uenoa,  Antwerp,  Holland,  Eng^IandT^c,  we/ 
shall  dlwayH  And  ll  tcThave  fixed  its  seat  in  free  govgrn-' 
fflgnts.    j.ne  three  greatest  trading  towns  now  in  Europe, 
are  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh;  all  free  cities, \ 
and  Protestant  cities;  that    is,   enjoying  a  double   ib- 
erty.     It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that   the   great 
jealousy  entertained  of  late  with  regard  to  the  commerce 
of  France,  seems  to  prove  that  this  maxim  is  no  more 
certain  and  infallible  than  the  foregoing,  and  that  the 
subjects  of  an  absolute  prince  may  become  our  rivals  in 
commerce  as  well  as  in  learning. 

Durst  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  so  much 
uncertainty,  I  would  assert,  that  notwithstanding  the  .' 
efforts  of  the  French,  tl^ere  is  something  hurtful  to  com- 
merce inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  absolute  govern-^ 
ment,  and  inseparable  from  it;  though  the  reason  I 
should  assign  lor  this  opinion  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  is  commonly  insisted  on.  Private  property 
spp]psj  |.p  TTift  ajpiost  as  secure  in  a  civilized  Jjiuropean 
monarchy  as  in  a  republic ;  nor  is  danger  much  appre- 
nended.  in  such  a  government,  from  the  violence  of  thei^ 
sovereign,  morft  thftn  we  fioiTjpriQnlY  dread  harm  from 
thunflui';  Of  "earthquakes,  or  any  accident  the  most  _ 
unusuaTand  extraordinary.  .  Avarice,  the  spur  of  indus- 
try, IS  so  obstinate  a  passion,  and  works  its  way  through 
so  many  real  dangers  and  diflficulties,  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  scared  by  an  imaginary  danger,  which  is  so  small, 
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that  it  scarcely  admits  of  calculation.  Commerce,  there- 
fore, inmy  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  absolute  govern- 
ments, not  because  it  is  there  less  secure^  but  because  it 
isJt^ss  ^lonnrnhJfi.  A  subordination  of  rank  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  monarchy.  Jiirth,  titles,' 
and  place,  must  be  honored  above  industry  and  riches; 
and  while  these  notions  prevail,  all  the  considerable 
traders  will  be  tempted  to  throw  up  their  commerce,  in 
order  to  purchase  some  of  those  employments,  to  which 
privileges  and  honors  are  annexed. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  of  the  alterations  which 
time  has  produced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  must 
observe,  that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  absolute, 
seem  to  have  undergone,  in  modern  times,  a  great  change 
for  the  better,  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and  domestic 
management.  The  balance  of  power  is  a  secret  in  poli- 
tics,  jully  known  QnTy"lTr"riTtrpres(Rnt  nprft .  and  I  must 
add,  that  the  internal  police  of  states  has  also  received 
p^reat  improyements  within  the  last  ccntpry.  We  nro 
informed  by  Sallust,  that  Catiline's  army  was  much  aug- 
mented by  the  accession  of  the  highwaynten  about 
Rome ;  though  I  believe,  that  all  of  that  p| 
are  at  present  dispersed  over  Enro]>e  woi 
to  a  regiment.  In  Cicero's  plead ii 
this  argument,  among  others,  ma  ^  u^ 
his  client  had  not  assassinated  CU^di 
he,  intended  to  have  killed  Clocl 
him  in  the  daytime,  and  at  i 
city ;  he  had  waylaid  him 
where  it  might  haye  been .; 
by  robbers;  and  the  fr 
haye  favored  the  deceit 
the  loose  policy  of  j 
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of  these  robbers,  since  Clodius*  was  at  that  time  attended 
by  thirty  slaves,  who  were  completely  armed,  and  suf- 
ficiently accustomed  to  blood  and  danger  in  the  frequent 
tumults  excited  by  that  seditious  tribune. 

But  though  all  kinds  of  government  be  jnipr^^^^]  ^'"^ 
mpdern  timetj,  y(jt  monarchical  government  seems  to 
ha^  made  the  greatest  advances  towards  perfection.  IL 
may  now  be  affirmed  ot  civilized  monarchies,  what  was 
formerly  said  in  praise  of  republics  alone,  that  thet/  are  a 
qn^p}ympnf.  qf  T.nw^^  not  of  Men.  Thev  are  i'ound  suscepti- 
ble  of  order,  method,  and  constancy,  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree. Property  is  there  secure,  industry  encouraged, 
the  arts  flourish,  and  the  prince  lives  secure  among  his 
subjects,  like  a  father  among  his  children.  There  are, 
perhaps,  and  have  been  for  two  centuries,  near  two  hun- 
dred absolute  princes,  great  and' small,  in  Europe;  and 
allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we  may  suppose, 
that  there  have  been  in  the  whole  two  thousand  mon- 
archs,  or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them  ; 
yet  of  these  there  has  not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  so  bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domi- 
tian,  who  were  four  in  twelve  among  the  Roman  empe- 
rora  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  though  mon- 
archical governments  have  approached  nearer  to  popu- 
lar ones  in  gentleness  and  stability,  they  are  still  inferior. 
Our  modern  education  and  customs  instil  more  human- 
ity and  moderation  than  the  ancient ;  but  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  overcome  entirely  the  disadvantages 
of  that  form  of  government 

JJut  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjecture, 
which  seems  probable,  but  which  posterity  alone  can 
fully  judge  of     I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchical 

*  Vide  Asc.  Fed.  in  Orat  pro  Milone. 
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governments  there  is  a  source  of  improvement,  and  in 
popular  governments  a  source  of  degeneracy,  which  in 
time  will  bring  these  species  of  civil  polity  still  nearer 
an  equality.  The  greatest  abuses  which  arise  in  France, 
the  most  perfect  modeT Of  pure  monarcny,  proceed  not 
from  thp  niimhftr  or  weight  of  the  taxes^  beyond  what 
are  to  be  met  with  in  free  countries ;  but  fromjtheex- 
pensive,  upf^gn^'^ly  nr^'^^^^yj  ^"^  ^'"tricate  method  of  levy- 
in^^rnip  by  whi^h  tb"^  industry  of  the  poor,  especially 
of^he ^peasants  and  farmers,  is  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
couj^jcd/^QBdn^griculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and^ 
slavish  employment  But  to  whose  advantage  do  these 
abuses  tend  ?  If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they  might  be 
esteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  government,  since  the 
nobility  are  the  true  supports  of  monarchy;  and  it  is 
natural  their  interest  should  be  more  consulted  in  such 
a  constitution,  than  that  of  the  people.  But  the  nobil- 
ity are,  in  reality,  the  chief  losers  by  this  oppression, 
since  it  ruins  their  estates,  and  beggars  their  tenants. 
The  only  gainers  by  it  are  the  Financiers  ;  a  race  of  men 
rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and  the  whole  kingdom. 
If  a  prince  or  minister,  therefore,  should  arise,  endowed 
with  sufficient  discernment  to  know  his  own  and  the 
public  interest,  and  with  sufficient  force  of  mind  to 
break  through  ancient  customs,  we  might  expect  to  see 
these  abuses  remedied ;  in  which  case,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  absolute  government  and  our  free  one  would 
not  appear  so  considerable  as  at  present. 

The  source  of  degeneracy  which  may  be  remarked  in 
frppproypjmTnpnfsL,  {^^^nsists  in  the  practice  ol^  contracting^ 
(\9^^i\ri(\  mnrfgng^ng^^e  public  revcuues,  by  which 
taxes^^aj^Jn  time,  become  altogetherTntoIerabJe,  and 
all  the  proper^^  the  state^be  brought  into  the  hands 
of  the  public.     The  practice  is  of  modern  date.     The 
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Athenians,  though  governed  by  a  republic,  paid  near 
two  hundred  per  cent,  for  those  sums  of  money  which 
any  emergence  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  borrow ; 
as  we  leani  from  Xenophon  *  Among  the  moderns,  the 
Dutch  first  introduced  the  practice  of  borrowing  great 
sums  at  low  interest,  and  have  wellnigh  ruined  them- 
selves by  it.  Absolute  princes  have  also  contracted  debt ; 
but  as  an  absolute  prince  may  make  a  bankruptcy 
when  he  pleases,  his  people  can  never  be  oppressed 
by  his  debts.  In  popular  governments,  the  people, 
and  chiefly  those  who  have  the  highest  offices,  being 
commonly  the  public  creditors,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
state  to  make  use  of  this  remedy,  which,  however  it 
may  sometimes  be  necessary,  is  always  cruel  and  bar- 
barous. This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  an  inconvenience 
which  nearly  threatens  all  free  governments,  especially 
our  own,  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.  And  what  a 
strong  motive  is  this  to  increase  our  frugality  of  public 
money,  lest,  for  want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  taxes,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  our  public 
impotence  and  inability  for  defence,  to  curse  our  very 
liberty,  and  wish  ourselves  in  the  same  state  of  servi- 
tude with  all  the  nations  who  surround  us  ? 


♦  Kiifatv  6k  in^  oidn'df  av  oitw  KfOjfV  KTr/aatiTo  uo:Tep  u^'  ov  uv  npoTt/Iautaiv  f/f  rr/v 
u^opfUfV.  —  Ol  de  ye  n^xlaroi  *\^iiv<uuv  7r?jiova  '/Ji^ovtoi  Kaf  hiavrov  f/  baa  uv  elatiiy- 
Kuatv.  01  yttp  inniv  TrporfPiewnTff,  h^yi:^  fivotv  fivaiv  npoaodov  f^mnji — 'O  iokei  twv 
mn^pumwjv  ua^xaarOv  re  Koi  no/AJXpovturaTov  eivai.     ZES.  IIOPOI. 
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OF   ELOQUENCE. 

Those  who  consider  the  periods  and  revolutions  of 
human  khid,  as  represented  in  histor}',  are  entertained 
with  a  spectacle  lull  of  pleasure  and  variety,  and  see 
with  surprise  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the 
same  species  suscei)tihle  of  such  prodigious  changes  in 
(liHerent  periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that,  in  viril  history,  there  is  found  a  much  greater  uni- 
formity than  in  the  history  of  learning  and  science,  and 
that  the  wars,  negotiations,  and  politics  of  one  age, 
reseuihle  more  those  of  another  than  the  taste,  wit,  and 
speculative  principles.  Interest  and  ambition,  honor 
and  shame,  friendship  and  enmity,  gratitude  and  re- 
venge, are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  transactions; 
and  these  passions  are  of  a  very  stubborn  and  untract- 
able  nature,  in  comparison  of  the  sentiments  and  under- 
standing, which  are  easily  varied  by  education  and 
example,  The  CJoths  were  much  more  inferior  to  the 
Romans  in  taste  and  science  than  in  courage  and  virtue. 

liut  not  to  compare  together  nations  so  widely  differ- 
ent, it  may  be  observed,  that  even  this  latter  period  of 
human  learning  is,  in  many  respects,  of  an  oppodte 
character  to  the  ancient ;  and  that,  if  we  be  superior  in 
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philosophy,  we  are  still,  notwithstanding  all  our  refine- 
ments, much  inferior  in  eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to 
require  so  great  parts  and  capacity  as  the  speaking  in 
public ;  and  some  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  the 
talents  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher  to  be  of  an 
inferior  nature  to  those  which  are  requisite  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of 
them,  but  one  accomplished  orator ;  and,  whatever 
praises  the  other  celebrated  speakers  might  merit,  they 
were  still  esteemed  much  inferior  to  those  great  models 
of  eloquence.  It  is  observable,  that  the  ancient  critics 
could  scarcely  find  two  orators  in  any  age  who  deserved 
to  be  placed  precisely  in  the  same  rank,  and  possessed 
the  same  degree  of  merit.  Calvus,  Ca>lius,  Curio,  Ilor- 
tensius,  Ct\3sar,  rose  one  above  another  :  but  the  greatest 
of  that  age  was  inferior  to  Cicero,  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Rome.  Those  of  fine 
taste,  however,  pronounced  this  judgment  of  the  Roman 
orator,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian,  that  both  of  them  sur- 
passed in  eloquence  all  that  had  ever  appeared,  but  that 
they  were  far  from  reaching  the  perfection  of  their  art, 
which  was  infinite,  and  not  only  exceeded  human  force 
to  attain,  but  human  imagination  to  conceive.  Cicero 
declares  himself  dissatisfied  with  his  own  performances, 
nay,  even  with  those  of  Demosthenes.  Ita  stud  aviJw  et 
capaces  mew  anreSj  says  he,  et  semper  aliqidd  wmwnsuniy  in" 
Jinilumque  desidemnt. 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England  alone 
possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  leg- 
islature such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to 
lie  under  the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  has 
England  to  boast  of  in  this  particular  ?  In  enumerat- 
ing the  great  men  who  have  done  honor  to  our  country, 
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we  exult  in  our  poets  and  philosophers ;  but  what  orar 
tors  are  ever  mentioned  ?  or  where  are  the  monuments 
of  their  genius  to  be  met  with  ?  There  are  found,  in- 
deed, in  our  histories,  the  names  of  several,  who  directed 
the  resolutions  of  our  parliament:  but  neither  them- 
selves nor  others  have  taken  the  pains  to  preserve  their 
speeches :  and  the  authority,  which  they  possessed, 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  their  experience,  wisdom, 
or  power,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At 
present  there  are  above  half  a  dozen  speakers  in  the 
two  Houses,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public,  have 
reached  very  near  the  same  pitch  of  eloquence ;  and  no 
man  pretends  to  give  any  one  the  preference  above  the 
rest.  This  seems  to  me  a  certain  proof,  that  none  of 
them  have  attained  much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  their 
art,  and  that  the  species  of  eloquence,  which  they 
aspire  to,  gives  no  exercise  to  the  sublimer  faculties  of 
the  mind,  but  may  be  reached  by  ordinary. talents  and 
a  slight  application.  A  hundred  cabinet-makers  in  Lon- 
don can  work  a  table  or  a  chair  equally  well ;  but  no 
one  poet  can  write  verses  with  such  spirit  and  elegance 
as  Mr.  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that,  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead, 
all  ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  most  celebrated  spec- 
tacle of  the  world.*  At  London,  you  may  see  men 
sauntering  in  the  court  of  requests,  while  the  most  im- 
portant debate  is  carrying  on  in  the  two  Houses;  and 
many  do  not  think  themselves  sufficiently  compensated 

♦  Xe  illiul  quidem  intollijrunt,  non  modo  ita  memoriae  proditimi  esse,  aed 
ita  necesse  fuisse,  euni  Dcmosthenca  dietiinis  essot,  ut  coneursus,  audiendi 
causa,  ex  tota  Graecia  ficrent.  At  cum  isti  Attici  dicunt,  non  modo  a  corona 
(quod  est  ipsum  miserabile)  sed  ctiam  ab  advocatis  rclinquuntur.  —  Cicero  de 
Claris  Oratoribus. 
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for  the  losing  of  their  dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of 
our  most  celebrated  speakers.  When  old  Gibber  is  to 
act,  the  curiosity  of  several  is  more  excited,  than  when 
our  prime  minister  is  to  defend  himself  from  a  motion 
for  his  removal  or  impeachment. 

Even  a  person,  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains 
of  ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  strokes,  that 
the  style  or  species  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely 
more  sublime  than  that  which  modern  orators  aspire  to. 
How  absurd  would  it  appear,  in  our  temperate  and  calm 
speakers,  to  make  use  of  an  Aposlrophcj  like  that  noble 
one  of  Demosthenes,  so  much  celebrated  by  Quintilian 
and  Longinus,  when,  justifying  the  unsuccessful  battle  of 
Cha}ronea,  he  breaks  out,  ^'  No,  my  fellow-citizens,  No  : 
you  have  not  erred.  I  swear  by  the  manes  of  those 
heroes,  who  fought  for  the  same  cause  in  the  plains  of 
Marathon  and  Plativa."  Who  could  now  endure  such  a 
bold  and  poetical  figure  as  that  which  Cicero  employs^ 
after  describing,  in  the  most  tragical  terms,  the  crucifix- 
ion of  a  Roman  citizen  ?  ^  Should  I  paint  the  horrors 
of  this  scene,  not  to  Roman  citizens,  not  to  the  allies 
of  our  state,  not  to  those  who  have  ever  heard  of  the 
Roman  name,  not  even  to  men,  but  to  brute  creatures ; 
or,  to  go  further,  should  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  most 
desolate  solittide,  to  the  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  should 
I  surely  see  those  rude  and  inanimate  parts  of  nature 
moved  with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  recital  of  so 
enormous  an   action."*     With   what   a   blaze   of    elo- 


•  Tlio  ori^'nal  is :  "  QiKxl  si  hacc  non  a<l  civt'S  Romanus,  non  ad  aliquos 
amicos  noettrac  civitatis,  non  ad  cos  qui  populi  Ilomani  nomen  audisscnt ;  deni- 
quiN  si  non  atl  homines,  verum  ad  bcstias ;  aut  otiam,  ut  longius  prognKliar,  si 
in  ali<iua  desortissima  solitudine,  ad  saxa  ct  ad  scopulos  haoc  conqucri  et  de- 
plorarc  vellem,  tamcn  omnia  muta  atquc  inanima,  tanta  et  tarn  indigna  r<^nim 
atrocitate  commoverentur."  —  Cic.  in  Vtr, 
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quciice  must  such  a  sentence  be  surrounded  to  give  it 
grace,  or  cause  it  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
hearers !  And  what  noble  art  and  sublime  talents  are 
requisite  to  arrive,  by  just  degrees,  at  a  sentiment  so 
bold  and  excessive  !  To  inflame  the  audience,  so  as  to 
make  them  accompany  the  speaker  in  such  violent  pas- 
sions, and  such  elevated  conceptions;  and  to  conceal^ 
under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  artifice  by  which  all 
this  is  eflectuated !  Should  this  sentiment  even  appear 
to  us  excessive,  as  perhaps  justly  it  may,  it  will  at  least 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  ancient  eloquence, 
where  such  swelling  expressions  were  not  rejected  as 
wholly  monstrous  and  gigantic. 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expression, 
w-as  the  vehemence  of  action,  observed  in  the  ancient 
orators.  The  sifjtp/o,m  pcdisy  or  stamping  with  the  foot, 
was  one  of  the  most  usual  and  moderate  gestures  which 
they  made  use  of  ;'=*•  though  that  is  now  esteemed  too 
violent,  either  for  the  senate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is  only 
admitted  into  the  theatre  to  accompany  the  most  violent 
passions  which  are  there  represented. 

One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  we  may 
ascribe  so  sensible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  latter  ages. 
The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is  perhaps  equal : 
the  moderns  have  applied  themselves,  with  great  indus- 
try and  success,  to  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences :  and 
a  learned  nation  possesses  a  popular  government ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seems  requisite  for  the  full  display  of 
these  noble  talents:  but  notwithstanding  all  these  tfd- 

*  Ubi  dolor?  ri)i  ardor  animi,  (jiii  ctiam  ox  infantiiim  ingoniis  cliecre  voces 
ct  cpu'ri'las  solet  V  nulla  perturbatio  aniiui,  nulla  coriM)ri8  :  frons  non  percusaa, 
nou  ti'uuir  ;  pi'dis  (f/uttfi  minimum  est)  nulLi  supplosio.  Itaque  tantum  abfuit 
ut  iutlauimart's  nosti*oj«  auinios  ;  soninum  isto  loco  vix  teuebamus. —  Cicero  de 
Claris  Orator ib us. 
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vantages,  our  progress  in  eloquence  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble, in  comparison  of  the  advances  which  we  have  made 
in  all  other  parts  of  learning. 

Shall  we  assert,  that  the  strains  of  ancient  eloquence 
are  unsuitable  to  our  age,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated 
by  modern  orators  ?  Whatever  reasons  may  be  made 
use  of  to  prove  this,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be  found, 
upon  examination,  to  be  unsound  and  unsatisfactory. 

Fint^  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  times,  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning, 
the  municipal  laws,  in  every  state,  were  but  few  and  sim- 
ple, and  the  decision  of  causes  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
left  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges.  The 
study  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a  laborious  occupation, 
requiring  the  drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to  finish  it,  and 
incompatible  with  every  other  study  or  profession.  The 
great  statesmen  and  generals  among  the  Romans  were 
all  lawyers ;  and  Cicero,  to  show  the  facility  of  acquiring 
this  science,  declares,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  occupa- 
tions, he  would  undertake,  in  a  few  days,  to  make  him- 
self a  complete  civilian.  Now,  where  a  pleader  addresses 
himself  to  the  equity  of  his  judges,  he  has  much  more 
room  to  display  his  eloquence,  than  where  he  must 
draw  his  arguments  from  strict  laws,  statutes,  and  pre- 
cedents. In  the  former  case  many  circumstances  must 
be  taken  in,  many  personal  considerations  regarded,  and 
even  favor  and  inclination,  which  it  belongs  to  the  ora- 
tor,, by  his  art  and  eloquence,  to  conciliate,  may  be 
disguised  under  the  appearance  of  equity.  But  how 
shall  a  modem  lawyer  have  leisure  to  quit  his  toilsome 
occupations,  in  order  to  gather  the  flowers  of  Parnassus? 
Or  what  opportunity  shall  he  have  of  displaying  them, 
amidst  the  rigid  and  subtile  arguments,  objections,  and 
replies,  which  he  is  obliged   to  make   use  of?     The 
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greatest  genius,  and  greatest  orator,  who  should  pretend 
to  plead  before  the  Chancellor^  after  a  month's  study  of 
the  laws,  would  only  labor  to  make  himself  ridiculous. 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumstance,  of  the 
multiplicity  and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  discouragement 
to  eloquence  in  modern  times:  but  I  assert,  that  it  will 
not  entirely  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble  art.  It 
may  banish  oratory  from  Westminster  Hall,  but  not 
from  either  house  of  Parliament  Among  the  Athenians, 
the  Areopagites  expressly  forbade  all  allurements  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  some  have  pretended,  that  in  the  Greek 
orations,  written  in  the  judiciary  form,  there  is  not  so 
bold  and  rhetorical  a  style  as  appears  in  the  Roman. 
But  to  what  a  pitch  did  the  Athenians  carry  their 
eloquence  in  the  deliberative  kind,  when  affairs  of  state 
were  canvassed,  and  the  liberty,  happiness,  and  honor  of 
the  republic,  were  the  subject  of  debate !  Disputes  of 
this  nature  elevate  the  genius  above  all  others,  and  give 
the  fullest  scope  to  eloquence;  and  such  disputes  are 
very  frequent  in  this  nation. 

iiecondly.  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  decline  of 
eloquence  is  owing  to  the  superior  good  sense  of  the 
moderns,  who  reject  with  disdain  all  those  rhetorical 
tricks  employed  to  seduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of 
nothing  but  solid  argument  in  any  debate  of  deliberap 
tion.  If  a  man  be  accused  of  murder,  the  fact  must  be 
proved  by  witnesses  and  evidence,  and  the  laws  will 
afterwards  determine  the  punishment  of  the  criminal. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  describe,  in  strong  colors,  the 
horror  and  cruelty  of  the  action ;  to  introduce  the  rela- 
tions of  the  dead,  and,  at  a  signal,  make  them  throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  judges,  imploring  justice^ 
with  tears  and  lamentations:  and  still  more  ridiculous 
would  it  be,  to  employ  a  picture  representing  the  bloody 
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deed,  in  order  to  move  the  judges  by  the  display  of  so 
tragical  a  spectacle,  though  we  know  that  this  artifice 
was  sometimes  practised  by  the  pleaders  of  old  *  Now, 
banish  the  pathetic  from  public  discourses,  and  you 
reduce  the  speakers  merely  to  modern  eloquence;  that 
is,  to  good  sense,  delivered  in  proper  expressions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged,  that  our  modern 
customs,  or  our  superior  good  sense,  if  you  will,  should 
make  our  orators  more  cautious  and  reserved  than  the 
ancient,  in  attempting  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  elevate 
the  imagination  of  their  audience  :  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  make  them  despair  absolutely  of  succeed- 
ing in  that  attempt.  It  should  make  them  redouble 
their  art,  not  abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient  orators 
seem  also  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against  this  jeal- 
ousy of  their  audience ;  but  they  took  a  different  way 
of  eluding  itf  They  hurried  away  with  such  a  torrent 
of  sublime  and  pathetic,  that  they  left  their  hearers  no 
leisure  to  perceive  the  artifice  by  which  they  were 
deceived.  Nay,  to  consider  the  matter  aright,  they 
were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  The  orator,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  genius  and  eloquence,  first  inflamed 
himself  with  anger,  indignation,  pity,  sorrow ;  and  then 
communicated  those  impetuous  movements  to  his  au- 
dience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  sense  than 
Julius  Ciesar?  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we  know, 
was  so  subdued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence, 
that  he  was,  in  \i  manner,  constrained  to  change  his 
settled  purpose  and  resolution,  and  to  absolve  a  crimi- 
nal, whom,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  condemn. 

*  QciNTiL.  lib.  yi.  cap.  1.  f  Loxoixus,  cap.  16. 
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•^  Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast 
Kiicrchis,  may  lie  aj^ainst  some  pas^sages  of  the  Roman 
orator.  He  is  too  Horid  and  rhetorical:  his  figures  are 
too  strikin^jr  and  j)alpal>]e  :  the  divisions  of  his  discourse 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the  schools:  and  his 
wit  di.-dains  not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun,  rhyme, 
or  jingle  of  words.  The  Grecian  addressed  himself  to 
an  audience  much  less  refined  than  the  Roman  senate 
or  indices.  The  lowest  vul<i:ar  of  Athens  were  his  sove- 
reigns,  and  the  arbiters  of  his  eloquence.f  Yet  is  his 
numiier  more  chaste  and  austere  than  that  of  the  other. 
Could  it  1)0  copied,  its  success  would  be  infallible  over  a 
modern  assembly.  It  is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted 
to  the  sense :  it  is  vehement  reasoning,  without  any 
appearance  of  art :  it  is  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom, 
hivolved  in  a  continued  stream  of  argument:  and,  of  all 
human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present 
to  us  the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  per- 
fection. 

Thinllt/,  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  disorders  of  the 
ancient  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimes  of  which 
the  citizens  were  ot*ten  guilty,  aflbrded  much  ampler 
nuitter  for  ekxpience  than  can  be  met  with  among  the 
moderns.  Were  there  no  \'erres  or  Catiline,  there 
would  be  no  Cicero.     IJut  that  this  reason  can  have  no 


*  'riiis  nass;ij;o  i<  not  in  \\w  fn-st  Kditions,  it  occurs!  in  Eilition  X. 

t  Tlio  t»iMti>rs  tonucil  t!io  tasto  i»f  the  Athenian  people,  not  the  people  of 
the  orators.  (;orj:ias  Leontiniis  wiis  virv  takin*;  with  thein.  till  they  became 
aiHiuulntiMl  with  a  Ivtter  nuumer.  His  lijxuivs  of  spec* 'h.  says  Diodonis  Sicu- 
hi'*,  hi-i  autitliesis,  his  t^t-Av/.w ,  his  .i/iu<r>/Mrui .  whieh  are  now  despised,  had  a 
»:ivat  etVet't  \\\M<n\  the  aiulienee.  Lib.  xii.  p.  10»J,  ex  tiiitione  Rhod.  It  is  in 
vaiu.  theivton-.  tor  iuo«lern  orators  to  plead  the  taste  of  their  hearers  as  am 
k\\K>\o*iy  for  their  lame  iK-rJoniumees.  It  would  be  strange  prejudice  in  fcvor 
oi'  antiquity,  not  to  allow  a  Britijth  rarliameut  to  be  naturally  superior  in 
juvlguieut  auil  delicacy  to  au  Atheuiau  mob- 
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great  influence,  is  evident.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
a  Philip  in  modern  times,  but  where  shall  we  find  a  De- 
mosthenes? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on  the 
want  of  genius,  or  of  judgment,  in  our  speakers,  who 
either  found  themselves  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights 
of  ancient  eloquence,  or  rejected  all  such  endeavors,  as 
unsuitable  to  the  spirit  of  modern  assemblies  ?  A  few 
successful  attempts  of  this  nature  might  rouse  the  genius 
of  the  nation,  excite  the  emulation  of  the  youth,  and 
accustom  our  ears  to  a  more  sublime  and  more  pathetic 
elocution,  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  entertained 
with.  There  is  certainly  something  accidental  in  the 
first  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  in  any  nation.  I  doubt 
whether  a  very  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why 
ancient  Rome,  though  it  received  all  its  refinements 
from  Greece,  could  attain  only  to  a  relish  for  statuary, 
painting,  and  architecture,  without  reaching  the  practice 
of  these  arts.  While  modern  Rome  has  been  excited  by 
a  few  remains  found  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and 
has  produced  artists  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction *  Had  such  a  cultivated  genius  for  oratory,  as 
Waller's  for  poetry,  arisen  during  the  civil  wars,  when 
liberty  began  to  be  fully  established,  and  popular  assem- 
blies to  enter  into  all  the  most  material  points  of  gov- 
ernment, I  am  persuaded  so  illustrious  an  example 
would  have  given  a  quite  different  turn  to  British  elo- 
quence, and  made  us  reach  the  perfection  of  the  ancient 
model.  Our  orators  would  then  have  done  honor  to 
their  country,  as  well  as  our  poets,  geometers,  and  phi- 


*  In  the  early  editions  the  sentence  runs  thus.     Had  such  a  cultivated 
genius  as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  arisen  during  the  civil  wars,  etc.  etc. 
VOL.  UI.  15 
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losophers ;  and  British  Ciceros  have  appeared,  as  well  as 
British  Archimedeses  and  Virgils  * 


*  I  liavc  confessod  that  there  is  sometliing  accidental  in  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  in  any  nation ;  and  yet  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  if  the 
other  learned  and  polite  nations  of  Europe  liad  i)Ossesscd  the  same  advan- 
tages of  a  |K)pular  government,  they  would  probably  have  carried  eloquence 
to  a  greater  height  than  it  has  yet  reached  in  Britain.  The  French  sermons, 
e.spe<*ially  those  of  Flechier  and  Bourdaloue,  arc  much  superior  to  the  £ng- 
li:$h  in  this  particular;  and  in  Flechier  there  are  many  strokes  of  the  most 
sublime  poetry.  His  funeral  sermon  on  the  Marechal  de  Turennc,  is  a  good 
instance.  None  but  private  causes  in  that  country,  are  ever  debated  before 
their  Parliament  or  Courts  of  Judicature ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage, there  appears  a  spirit  of  eloipuuice  in  many  of  their  lawyers,  which,  with 
proper  cultivation  and  encouragenuMU,  might  rise  to  the  greatest  heights.  The 
pleadings  of  Patru  are  very  elegant,  and  give  us  room  to  imagine  what  so  fine 
a  genius  could  have  pertbrmed  in  (piestions  concerning  public  liberty  or 
slavery,  peace;  or  war,  who  exerts  himself  with  such  success,  in  debates  con- 
cerning the  price  of  an  old  horse,  or  the  gossiping  story  of  a  quarrel  betwixt 
an  abbess  and  her  nuns.  For  it  is  renmrkable,  that  this  polite  WTiter,  though 
esteemed  by  all  the  men  of  wit  in  his  time,  was  never  employed  in  the  most 
considerable  causes  of  their  courts  of  judicature,  but  lived  and  died  in  poverty ; 
from  an  ancient  prejudice  industriously  propagated  by  the  Dunces  in  all  coun- 
tries, Thtit  a  man  of  (/cuius  is  unfit  for  business.  The  disonlers  produced  by 
the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  made  the  Parliament  of  Paris  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  public  affairs ;  and  during  that  short  interval,  there  appeared 
many  symptoms  of  the  revival  of  ancient  elotpience.  The  A vocat- General, 
Talon,  in  an  oration,  invoked  on  his  knees  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis  to  look  down 
with  compassion  on  his  divided  and  unhappy  people,  and  to  inspire  them,  from 
above,  with  the  love  of  conconl  and  unanimity.f  The  membi^rs  of  the  French 
Academy  have  attempted  to  give  us  models  of  elocpience  in  their  harangues 
at  their  aduiitUince;  but  having  no  subject  to  discoui*se  n]x>n,  they  have  run 
altogether  into  a  fulsome  strain  of  panegyric  and  flattery,  the  most  barren  of 
all  sul>jects.  Their  style,  however,  is  commonly,  on  these  occasions,  very  ele- 
vated and  sublime,  and  might  reach  the  greatest  heights,  were  it  employed  on 
a  subject  more  favorable  and  engaging. 

Tliere  are  s(»me  cinrumslances  in  the  English  temper  and  genius,  which  are 
dis;idvantage(Mis  to  the  progress  of  elocpience,  and  render  all  attempts  of  that 
kind  more  <langerous  and  diflicult  among  them,  than  among  any  other  nation 
in  the  universe.  The  Knglisli  are  conspicuous  for  r/ood  sense,  which  makes 
them  >  cry  jealous  of  any  attempts  to  deceive  them,  by  the  llowers  of  rhetoric 
and  elocution.     They  are  also  peculiarly  mofUst ;  which  makes  them  consider 

t  Do  Iletz's  Memoirs. 
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It  is  seldom  or  never  found,  when  a  false  taste  in  po- 
etry or  eloquence  prevails  among  any  people,  that  it  has 
been  preferred  to  a  true,  upon  comparison  and  reflection. 
It  commonly  prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the 
true,  and  from  the  want  of  perfect  models  to  lead  men 
into  a  juster  apprehension,  and  more  refined  relish  of 
those  productions  of  genius.  When  tlicse  appear,  they 
soon  unite  all  suffrages  in  their  favor,  and,  by  their  nat- 
ural and  powerful  charms,  gain  over  even  the  most 
prejudiced  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  them.  The 
principles  of  every  passion,  and  of  every  sentiment,  is 
in  every  man ;  and,  when  touched  properly,  they  rise 
to  life,  and  warm  the  heart,  and  convey  that  satisfaction, 
by  which  a  work  of  genius  is  distinguished  from  the 
adulterate  beauties  of  a  capricious  wit  and  fancy.  And, 
if  this  observation  be  true,  with  regard  to  all  the  liberal 
arts,  it  must  be  peculiarly  so  with  regard  to  eloquence  ; 
which,  being  merely  calculated  for  the  public,  and  for 
men  of  the  world,  cannot,  with  any  pretence  of  reason, 


it  as  a  piece  of  arrogance  to  ofTer  any  thing  but  reason  to  public  assemblies, 
or  attempt  to  guide  them  by  passion  or  fancy.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  the  people  in  general  are  not  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  taste,  or  for 
ttensibility  to  the  charms  of  the  Muses.  Their  musical  parts^  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  a  noble  author,  are  but  indifferent  Hence  their  comic  poets,  to 
move  them,  must  liave  recourse  to  obe«cenity ;  their  tragic  poets  to  blood  and 
slaughter.  And  hence,  their  orators,  being  deprived  of  any  such  resource, 
have  abandoned  altogether  the  hopes  of  moving  them,  and  have  confined 
themselves  to  i»lain  argument  and  reasoning. 

These  circumstances,  joined  to  particular  accidents,  may,  perhaps,  have  rc- 
tartled  the  growth  of  elo(pience  in  this  kingdom ;  but  will  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent its  success,  if  ever  it  appear  amongst  us.  And  one  may  safely  pro- 
nounce, that  this  is  a  field  in  which  the  most  flourishing  laurels  may  yet  be 
gathereil,  if  any  youth  of  accomplished  genius,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  polite  arts,  an<l  not  ignorant  of  public  business,  should  appear  in  Par- 
liament, and  accustom  our  ears  to  an  elocjuence  more  commanding  and  jia- 
thetic.  And  to  confirm  me  in  this  opinion,  there  occur  two  considerations,  the 
one  derived  from  ancient,  the  other  from  modem  times. 
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appeal  from  the  people  to  more  reBned  judges,  but  must 
submit  to  the  public  verdict  without  reserve  or  limita- 
tlon.  Whoever,  upon  comparison,  is  deemed  by  a  com- 
mon audience  the  greatest  orator,  ought  most  certainly 
to  be  pronounced  such  by  men  of  science  and  erudition. 
And  though  an  indifferent  speaker  may  triumph  for  a 
long  time,  and  be  esteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the 
vulgar,  who  are  satisfied  with  his  accomplishments,  and 
know  not  in  what  he  is  defective ;  yet,  whenever  the 
true  genius  arises,  he  draws  to  him  the  attention  of 
every  one,  and  immediately  appears  superior  to  his 
rival. 

Now,  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is, 
the  sublime  and  passionate,  is  of  a  much  juster  taste 
than  the  modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational, 
and,  if  properly  executed,  will  always  have  more  com- 
mand and  authority  over  mankind.  We  are  satisfied 
with  our  mediocrity,  because  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  any  thing  better :  but  the  ancients  had  experi- 
ence of  both ;  and  upon  comparison,  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  kind  of  which  they  have  left  us  such  ap- 
plauded models.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  modern 
eloquence  is  of  the  same  style  or  species  with  that 
which  ancient  critics  denominated  Attic  eloquence,  that 
is,  calm,  elegant,  and  subtile,  which  instructed  the  reason 
more  than  affected  the  passions,  and  never  raised  its 
tone  above  argument  or  common  discourse.  Such  was 
the  eloquence  of  Lysias  among  the  Athenians,  and  of 
Calvus  among  the  Romans.  These  were  esteemed  in 
their  time  ;  but,  when  compared  with  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  were  eclipsed  like  a  taper  when  set  in  the  rays 
of  a  meridian  sun.  Those  latter  orators  possessed  the 
same  elegance,  and  sub  til  ty,  and  force  of  argument  with 
the  former ;  but,  what  rendered  them  chiefly  admirable. 
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was  that  pathetic  and  sublime,  which,  on  proper  occa- 
sions, they  threw  into  their  discourse,  and  by  which  they 
commanded  the  resolution  of  their  audience. 

Of  this  species  of  eloquence  we  have  scarcely  had 
any  instance  in  England,  at  least  in  our  public  speakers. 
In  our  writers,  we  have  had  some  instances  which  have 
met  with  great  applause,  and  might  assure  our  ambi- 
tious youth  of  equal  or  superior  glory  in  attempts  for 
the  revival  of  ancient  eloquence.  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
productions,  with  all  their  defects  in  argument,  method, 
and  precision,  contain  a  force  and  energy  which  our  ora- 
tors scarcely  ever  aim  at ;  though  it  is  evident  that  such 
an  elevated  style  has  much  better  grace  in  a  speaker 
than  in  a  writer,  and  is  assured  of  more  prompt  and 
more  astonishing  success.  It  is  there  seconded  by  the 
graces  of  voice  and  action  :  the  movements  are  mutually 
communicated  between  the  orator  and  the  audience  : 
and  the  very  aspect  of  a  large  assembly,  attentive  to 
the  discourse  of  one  man,  must  inspire  him  with  a  pecu- 
liar elevation,  sufficient  to  give  a  propriety  to  the 
strongest  figures  and  expressions.  It  is  true,  there  is  a 
great  prejudice  against  set  speeches ;  and  a  man  cannot 
escape  ridicule,  who  repeats  a  discourse  as  a  school-boy 
does  his  lesson,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  that 
has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  But 
where  is  the  necessity  of  falling  into  this  absurdity  ?  A 
public  speaker  must  know  beforehand  the  question 
under  debate.  lie  may  compose  all  the  arguments,  ob- 
jections, and  answers,  such  as  he  thinks  will  be  most 
proper  for  his  discourse.*     If  any  thing  new  occur,  he 


•  The  first  of  the  Athenians,  who  composed  and  wrote  his  speeches,  was 
Pericles,  a  man  of  bu!>iness  and  a  man  of  sense,  if  ever  there  was  one,  W^oq 
-^pairrdv  /joyov  iv  6iKatrrj)pifj  liirtf  rwv  Trpd  aiiv  axtdtalfiivnjv.     Suidas  m  HepiK/JK. 
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may  supply  it  from  his  own  invention  ;  nor  will  the  dif- 
ference be  very  apparent  between  his  elaborate  and  hi^ 
extemporary  compositions.  The  mind  naturally  con- 
tinues with  the  same  impetus  or  forccy  which  it  has  ac- 
quired by  its  motion,  as  a  vessel,  once  impelled  by  the 
oars,  carries  on  its  course  for  some  time  when  the  origi- 
nal impulse  is  suspended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that, 
even  though  our  modern  orators  should  not  elevate 
their  style,  or  aspire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient ; 
yet  there  is,  in  most  of  their  speeches,  a  material 
defect  which  they  might  correct,  without  departing 
from  that  composed  air  of  argument  and  reasoning  to 
which  they  limit  their  ambition.  Their  great  affecta- 
tion of  extemporary  discourses  has  made  them  reject 
all  order  and  method,  which  seems  so  requisite  to  argu- 
ment, and  without  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pro- 
duce an  entire  conviction  on  the  mind.  It  is  not  that 
one  would  recommend  many  divisions  in  a  public  dis- 
course, unless  the  subject  very  evidently  offer  them : 
but  it  is  easy,  without  this  formality,  to  observe  a 
method,  and  make  that  method  conspicuous  to  the 
hearers,  who  will  be  infinitely  pleased  to  see  the  ar- 
guments rise  naturally  from  one  another,  and  will  re- 
tain a  more  thorough  persuasion  than  can  arise  from 
the  strongest  reasons  which  are  thrown  together  in  con- 
fusion. 
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OP   THE   RISE   AND    PROGRESS   OP   THE   ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 

Nothing  requires  greater  nicety,  in  our  inquiries  coa- 
cerning  human  affairs,  than  to  distinguish  exactly  what 
is  owing  to  chance^  and  what  proceeds  from  causes ;  nor 
is  there  any  subject  in  which  an  author  is  more  liable  to 
deceive  himself  by  false  subtilties  and  refinements.  To 
say  that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance,  cuts  short  all 
further  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves  the  writer  in 
the  same  state  of  ignorance  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  when  the  event  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  certain 
and  stable  causes,  he  may  then  display  his  ingenuity  in 
assigning  these  causes ;  and  as  a  man  of  any  subtilty 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  in  this  particular,  he  has  thereby 
an  opportunity  of  swelling  his  volumes,  and  discovering 
his  profound  knowledge  in  observing  what  escapes  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant. 

The  distinguishing  between  chance  and  causes  must 
depend  upon  every  particular  man's  sagacity  in  consid- 
ering every  particular  incident  But  if  I  were  to  as- 
sign any  general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  dis- 
tinction, it  would  be  the  following :  What  depends  upon 
a  few  persons  is^  in  a  great  measure^  to  be  ascribed  to  chance j 
or  secret  and  nnknoim  causes :  what  arises  from  a  great  nutnr 
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her,  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known 
causes. 

Two  natural  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  rule. 
First,  If  you  suppose  a  die  to  have  any  bias,  however 
small,  to  a  particular  side,  this  bias,  though  perhaps  it 
may  not  appear  in  a  few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail 
in  a  great  number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely 
to  that  side.  In  like  manner,  when  any  causes  beget  a 
particular  inclination  or  passion,  at  a  certain  time,  and 
among  a  certain  people,  though  many  individuals  may 
escape  the  contagion,  and  be  ruled  by  passions  peculiar 
to  themselves,  yet  the  multitude  will  certainly  be  seized 
by  the  common  affection,  and  be  governed  by  it  in  all 
their  actions. 

Secondly,  Those  principles  or  causes  which  are  fitted 
to  operate  on  a  multitude,  are  always  of  a  grosser  and 
more  stubborn  nature,  less  subject  to  accidents,  and  less 
influenced  by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  those  which 
operate  on  a  few  only.  The  latter  are  commonly  so 
delicate  and  refined,  that  the  smallest  incident  in  the 
health,  education,  or  fortune  of  a  particular  person,  is 
sufficient  to  divert  their  course  and  retard  their  opera- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general 
maxims  or  observations.  Their  influence  at  one  time 
will  never  assure  us  concerning  their  influence  at 
another,  even  though  all  the  general  circumstances 
should  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domestic  and  the  gradual 
revolutions  of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  subject 
of  reasoning  and  observation  than  the  foreign  and  the 
violent,  which  are  commonly  produced  by  single  per- 
sons, and  are  more  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice, 
than  by  general  passions  and  interests  The  depression 
of  the  Lords,  and  rise  of  the  Commons  in   England, 
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after  the  statutes  of  alienation,  and  the  increase  of  trade 
and  industry,  are  more  easily  accounted  for  by  general 
principles,  than  the  depression  of  the  Spanish,  and  rise 
of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
Quint.  Had  Harry  IV.,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Louis 
XIV.  been  Spaniards,  and  Philip  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  and 
Charles  II.  been  Frenchmen,  the  history  of  these  two 
nations  had  been  entirely  reversed. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for 
the  rise  and  progress  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom 
than  for  that  of  learning;  and  a  state,  which  should 
apply  itself  to  the  encouragement  of  one,  would  be 
more  assured  of  success  than  one  which  should  culti- 
vate the  other.  Avarice,  or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  an 
universal  passion,  which  operates  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  and  upon  all  persons :  but  curiosity,  or  the  love 
of  knowledge,  has  a  very  limited  influence,  and  requires 
youth,  leisure,  education,  genius,  and  example,  to  make 
it  govern  any  person.  You  will  never  want  booksellers 
while  there  are  buyers  of  books :  but  there  may  fre- 
quently be  readers  where  there  are  no  authors.  Multi- 
tudes of  people,  necessity  and  liberty,  have  begotten 
commerce  in  Holland :  but  study  and  application  have 
scarcely  produced  any  eminent  writers. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  there  is  no  subject 
in  which  we  must  proceed  with  more  caution  than  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  lest  we 
assign  causes  which  never  existed,  and  reduce  what  is 
merely  contingent  to  stable  and  universal  principles. 
Those  who  cultivate  the  sciences  in  any  state  are  always 
few  in  number ;  the  passion  which  governs  them 
limited;  their  taste  and  judgment  delicate  and  easily 
perverted;  and  their  application  disturbed  with  the 
smallest  accident      Chance,  therefore,  or  secret  and 
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unknown  causes,  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  all  the  refined  arts. 

But  there  is  a  reason  which  induces  me  not  to  ascribe 
the  matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  persons 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  with  such  astonishing  success 
as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  posterity,  be  always  few 
in  all  nations  and  all  ages,  it  is  impossible  but  a  share 
of  the  same  spirit  and  genius  must  be  antecedently 
diflfused  throughout  the  people  among  whom  they  arise, 
in  order  to  produce,  form,  and  cultivate,  from  their 
earliest  infancy,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  those 
eminent  writers.  The  mass  cannot  be  altogether  in- 
sipid from  which  such  refined  spirits  are  extracted. 
There  w  a  God  within  us,  says  Ovid,  tvho  breathes  thai 
divine  fire  hy  tvhich  we  are  ammatedj^  Poets  in  all 
ages  have  advanced  this  claim  to  inspiration.  There 
is  not,  however,  any  thing  supernatural  in  the  case. 
Their  fire  is  not  kindled  from  heaven.  It  only  runs 
along  the  earth,  is  caught  from  one  breast  to  another, 
and  burns  brightest  where  the  materials  are  best  pre- 
pared and  most  happily  disposed.  The  question,  there- 
fore, concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  is  not  altogether  a  question  concerning  the 
taste,  genius,  and  spirit  of  a  few,  but  concerning  those 
of  a  whole  people,  and  may  therefore  be  accounted  for, 
in  some  measure,  by  general  causes  and  principles.  I 
grant  that  a  man,  who  should  inquire  why  such  a 
particular  poet,  as  Homer,  for  instance,  existed  at  such 
a  place,  in  such  a  time,  would  throw  himself  headlong 
into  chimera,  and  could  never  treat  of  such  a  subject 
without  a  multitude  of  false  subtilties  and  refinements. 


*  Est  Deus  in  nobis  ;  agitante  calescimus  illo : 
Impetus  hie,  sacras  semina  mentis  habet     Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  i. 
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He  might  as  well  pretend  to  give  a  reason  why  such 
particular  generals  as  Fabius  and  Scipio  lived  in  Rome 
at  such  a  time,  and  why  Fabius  came  into  the  world 
before  Scipio.  For  such  incidents  as  these  no  other 
reason  can  be  given  than  that  of  Horace  :  — 

Sc'it  genius,  natalc  comes,  qui  tcmperat  astrum, 
Naturtc  Deus  humana^,  mortalis  in  unum 


Quodquc  caput,  vultu  nuitabilis,  albns  et  ater. 

But.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  many  cases  good  reasons 
might  be  given  why  such  a  nation  is  more  polite  and 
learned,  at  a  particular  time,  than  any  of  its  neighbors. 
At  least  this  is  so  curious  a  subject,  that  it  were  a  pity 
to  abandon  it  entirely  before  we  have  found  whether  it 
be  susceptible  of  reasoning,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any 
general  principles. 

My  first  observation  on  this  head  is,  That  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  tlie  arts  and  sciences  to  arise ,  at  Jirst^  among  any 
people^  unless  tluxt  people  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  further  security 
against  mutual  violence  and  injustice  than  the  choice  of 
some  rulers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an 
implicit  confidence,  without  providing  any  security,  by 
laws  or  political  institutions,  against  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  these  rulers.  If  the  authority  be  centred 
in  a  single  person,  and  if  the  people,  either  by  conquest 
or  by  the  ordinary  course  of  propagation,  increase  to  a 
great  multitude,  the  monarch,  finding  it  impossible,  in 
his  own  person,  to  execute  every  office  of  sovereignty, 
in  every  place,  must  delegate  his  authority  to  inferior 
magistrates,  who  preserve  peace  and  order  in  their 
respective  districts.     As  experience  and  education  have 
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not  yet  refined  the  judgments  of  men  to  any  consider- 
able degree,  the  prince,  who  is  himself  unrestrained, 
never  dreams  of  restraining  his  ministers,  but  delegates 
his  full  authority  to  every  one  whom  he  sets  over  any 
portion  of  the  people.  All  general  laws  are  attended 
with  inconveniences,  when  applied  to  particular  cases ; 
and  it  requires  great  penetration  and  experience,  both 
to  perceive  that  these  inconveniences  are  fewer  than 
what  result  from  full  discretionary  powers  in  every 
magistrate,  and  also  to  discern  what  general  laws  are, 
upon  the  whole,  attended  with  fewest  inconveniences. 
This  is  a  matter  of  so  great  difficulty,  that  men  may 
have  made  some  advances,  even  in  the  sublime  arts  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  where  a  rapidity  of  genius  and 
imagination  assists  their  progress,  before  they  have 
arrived  at  any  great  refinement  in  their  municipal  laws, 
where  frequent  trials  and  diligent  observation  can  alone 
direct  their  improvements.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed,  that  a  barbarous  monarch,  unrestrained  and 
uninstructed,  will  ever  become  a  legislator,  or  think /of 
restraining  his  Basliaws  in  every  province,  or  even  his 
Cadis  in  every  village.  We  are  told,  that  the  late  Czar^ 
though  actuated  with  a  noble  genius,  and  smit  with  the 
love  and  admiration  of  European  arts;  yet  professed 
an  esteem  for  the  Turkish  policy  in  this  particular,  and 
approved  of  such  summary  decisions  of  causes,  as  are 
practised  in  that  barbarous  monarchy,  where  the  judges 
are  not  restrained  by  any  methods,  forms,  or  laws.  He 
did  not  perceive,  how  contrary  such  a  practice  would 
have  been  to  all  his  other  endeavors  for  refining  his 
people.  Arbitrary  power,  in  all  cases,  ^  is  somewhat 
oppressive  and  debasing;  but  it  is  altogether  ruinous 
and  intolerable,  when  contracted  into  a  small  compass ; 
and  becomes  still  worse,  when  the  person,  who  possesses 
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it,  knows  that  the  time  of  his  authority  is  limited  and 
uncertain.  Habet  subjedos  tanquum  stios  ;  vtles  id  aliems.^ 
He  governs  the  subjects  with  full  authority,  as  if  they 
were  his  own ;  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny,  as 
belonging  to  another.  A  people,  governed  after  such 
a  manner,  are  slaves  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  aspire  to  any 
refinements  of  taste  or  reason.  They  dare  not  so  much 
as  pretend  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty  or 
security. 

To  expect,  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contra- 
diction. Before  these  refinements  have  taken  place,  the 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  uninstructed ;  and  not  having 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  laws,  he 
delegates  his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magistrates.  This 
barbarous  policy  debases  the  people,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vents all  improvements.  Were  it  possible,  that,  before 
science  were  known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could 
possess  so  much  wisdom  as  to  become  a  legislator,  and 
govern  his  people  by  law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  it  might  be  possible  for  that  species 
of  government  to  be  the  first  nursery  of  arts  and 
sciences.  But  that  supposition  seems  scarcely  to  be  con- 
sistent or  rational. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  republic,  in  its  infant  state,  may 
be  supported  by  as  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  monarchy, 
and  may  intrust  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its  magis- 
trates or  judge&  But,  besides  that  the  frequent  elec- 
tions by  the  people  are  a  considerable  check  upon  au- 
thority ;  it  is  impossible,  but  in  time,  the  necessity  of 

•  Tacit.  Hbt  lib.  L 
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restraining  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  preserve  liberty, 
must  at  last  appear,  and  give  rise  to  general  laws  and 
statutes.  The  Roman  Consuls,  for  some  time,  decided 
all  causes,  without  being  confined  by  any  positive  stat- 
utes, till  the  people,  bearing  this  yoke  with  impatience, 
created  the  decemvirs^  who  promulgated  the  Ttcelve 
Tables;  a  body  of  laws  which,  though  perhaps  they 
were  not  equal  in  bulk  to  one  English  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  almost  the  only  written  rules,  which  regu- 
lated property  and  punishment,  for  some  ages,  in  that 
famous  republic.  They  were,  however,  sufficient,  to- 
gether with  the  forms  of  a  free  government,  to  secure 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens ;  to  exempt  one 
man  from  the  dominion  of  another;  and  to  protect 
every  one  against  the  violence  or  tyranny  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  such  a  situation,  the  sciences  may  raise 
their  heads  and  flourish ;  but  never  can  have  being 
amidst  such  a  scene  of  oppression  and  slavery,  as  always 
results  from  barbarous  monarchies,  where  the  people 
alone  are  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  magistrates  are  not  restrained  by  any  law  or 
statute.  An  unlimited  despotism  of  this  nature,  while 
it  exists,  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  all  improvements,  and 
keeps  men  from  attaining  that  knowledge,  which  is 
requisite  to  instruct  them  in  the  advantages  arising  from 
a  better  police,  and  more  moderate  authority. 

Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  states.  Though 
a  republic  should  be  barbarous,  it  necessarily,  by  an  in- 
fallible operation,  gives  rise  to  Law,  even  before  man- 
kind have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  the  other 
sciences.  From  law  arises  security ;  from  security  curi- 
osity ;  and  from  curiosity  knowledge.  The  latter  steps 
of  this  progress  may  be  more  accidental ;  but  the  former 
are  altogether  necessary.     A  republic  without  laws  can 
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never  have  any  duration.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  mon- 
archical government,  law  arises  not  necessarily  from  the 
forms  of  government.  Monarchy,  when  absolute,  con- 
tains even  something  repugnant  to  law.  Great  wisdom 
and  reflection  can  alone  reconcile  them.  Btit  such  a 
degree  of  wisdom  can  never  be  expected,  before  the 
greater  refinements  and  improvements  of  human  reason. 
These  refinements  require  curiosity,  security,  and  law. 
The  fint  growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  can 
never  be  expected  in  despotic  governments.* 

There  are  other  causes,  which  discourage  the  rise  of 
the  refined  arts  in  despotic  governments ;  though  I  take 
the  want  of  laws,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to 
every  petty  magistrate,  to  be  the  principal.  Eloquence 
certainly  springs  up  more  naturally  in  popular  govern- 
ments. Emulation,  too,  in  every  accomplishment,  must 
there  be  more  animated  and  enlivened ;  and  genius  and 
capacity  have  a  fuller  scope  and  career.  All  these 
causes  render  free  governments  the  only  proper  nursery 
for  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  next  observation  which  I  shall  make  on  this  head 
is,  Tlial  noUung  is  more  favorable  to  Vie  rise  of  politeness  and 
learning^  tluin  a  number  of  neighboring  and  independent  states, 
connected  togetlier  by  commerce  and  policy.  The  emulation 
which  naturally  arises  among  those  neighboring  states 
is  an  obvious  source  of  improvement.  But  what  I  would 
chiefly  insist  on  is  the  stop  which  such  limited  territories 
give  both  to  jyoiver  and  to  authority. 

*  According  to  the  necessary  progress  of  things,  law  must  precede  science. 
In  republics,  law  may  precede  science,  and  may  arise  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  government.  In  monarchies,  it  arises  not  from  the  nature  of  the  govem- 
meut,  and  cannot  precede  science.  An  absolute  prince,  that  is  barbarous, 
renders  all  his  ministers  and  magistrates  as  absolute  as  himself:  and  there 
needs  no  more  to  prevent,  for  ever,  all  industry,  curiosity,  and  science. — Edi- 
tions B,  D,  and  N. 
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Extended  governments,  where  a  single  person  has 
great  influence,  soon  become  absolute ;  but  small  ones 
change  naturally  into  commonwealths.  A  large  gov- 
ernment is  accustomed  by  degrees  to  tyranny,  because 
each  act  of  violence  is  at  first  performed  upon  a  part, 
which,  being  distant  from  the  majority,  is  not  taken 
notice  of,  nor  excites  any  violent  ferment.  Besides,  a 
large  government,  though  the  whole  be  discontented, 
may,  by  a  little  art,  be  kept  in  obedience ;  while  each 
part,  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  of  the  rest,  is  afraid  to 
,  begin  any  commotion  or  insurrection :  not  to  mention 
that  there  is  a  superstitious  reverence  for  princes,  which 
mankind  naturally  contract  when  they  do  not  often  see 
the  sovereign,  and  when  many  of  them  become  not 
acquainted  with  him  so  as  to  perceive  his  weaknesses. 
And  as  large  states  can  afford  a  great  expense  in  order 
to  support  the  pomp  of  majesty,  this  is  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nation on  men,  and  naturally  contributes  to  the  enslav- 
ing of  them. 

In  a  small  government  any  act  of  oppression  is  imme- 
diately known  throughout  the  whole ;  the  murmurs  and 
discontents  proceeding  from  it  are  easily  communicated ; 
and  the  indignation  arises  the  higher,  because  the  sub- 
jects are  not  to  apprehend,  in  such  states,  that  the 
distance  is  very  wide  between  themselves  and  their 
sovereign.  "  No  man,"  said  the  Prince  of  Conde,  "  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet  de  chambreJ'  It  is  certain  that  admiration 
and  acquaintance  are  altogether  incompatible  towards 
any  mortal  creature.  Sleep  and  love  convinced  even 
Alexander  himself  that  he  was  not  a  God.  But  I  sup- 
pose that  such  as  daily  attended  him  could  easily,  from 
the  numberless  weaknesses  to  which  he  was  subject, 
have  given  him  many  still  more  convincing  proofs  of 
his  humanity. 
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But  the  divisions  into  small  states  are  favorable  to 
learning,  by  stopping  the  progress  of  authority  as  well  as 
that  oi ix>ivcr,  Keputation  is  often  as  great  a  fascination 
upon  men  as  sovereignty,  and  is  equally  destructive  to 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  examination.  But  where  a 
number  of  neighboring  states  have  a  great  intercourse 
of  arts  and  commerce,  their  mutual  jealousy  keeps  them 
from  receiving  too  lightly  the  law  from  each  other,  in 
matters  of  taste  and  of  reasoning,  and  makes  them 
examine  every  work  of  art  with  the  greatest  care  and 
accuracy.  The  cont«agion  of  popular  opinion  spreads 
not  so  easily  from  one  place  to  another.  It  readily 
receives  a  check  in  some  state  or  other,  where  it  con- 
curs not  with  the  prevailing  prejudices.  And  nothing 
but  nature  and  reason,  or  at  least  what  bears  them  a 
strong  resemblance,  can  force  its  way  through  all  obsta- 
cles, and  unite  the  most  rival  nations  into  an  esteem 
and  admiration  of  it. 

Greece  was  a  cluster  of  little  principalities,  which 
soon  became  republics ;  and  being  united  both  by  their 
near  neighborhood,  and  by  the  ties  of  the  same  language 
and  interest,  they  entered  into  the  closest  intercourse 
of  commerce  and  learning.  There  concurred  a  happy 
climate,  a  soil  not  unfertile,  and  a  most  harmonious  and 
comprehensive  language;  so  that  every  circumstance 
among  that  people  seemed  to  favor  the  rise  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Each  city  produced  its  several  artists  and 
philosophers,  who  refused  to  yield  the  preference  to 
those  of  the  neighboring  republics;  their  contention 
and  debates  sharpened  the  wits  of  men ;  a  variety  of 
objects  was  presented  to  the  judgment,  while  each  chal- 
lenged the  preference  to  the  rest ;  and  the  sciences,  riot 
being  dwarfed  by  the  restraint  of  authority,  were  enabled 
to  make  such  considerable  shoots  as  arc  even  at  this 
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time  the  objects  of  our  admiration.  After  the  Roman 
Cbistian  or  Catholic  church  had  spread  itself  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  had  engrossed  all  the  learning  of 
the  times,  being  really  one  large  state  within  itself,  and 
imited  under  one  head,  this  variety  of  sects  immediately 
disappeared,  and  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was  alone 
admitted  into  all  the  schools,  to  the  utter  depravation 
of  every  kind  of  learning.  But  mankind  having  at 
length  thrown  oflF  this  yoke,  affairs  are  now  returned 
nearly  to  the  same  situation  as  before,  and  Europe  is  at 
present  a  copy,  at  large,  of  what  Greece  was  formerly  a 
pattern  in  miniature.  We  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
this  situation  in  several  instances.  What  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  to  which  the  French 
nation  showed  such  a  strong  propensity  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  but  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  who  soon  discovered  the  weak 
sides  of  that  philosophy  ?  The  severest  scrutiny  which 
Newton's  theory  has  undergone  proceeded  not  from  his 
own  countrymen,  but  from  foreigners;  and  if  it  can 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  it  meets  with  at  present 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  will  probably  go  down  trium- 
phant to  the  latest  posterity.  The  English  are  become 
sensible  of  the  scandalous  licentiousness  of  their  stage, 
from  the  example  of  the  French  decency  and  morals. 
The  French  are  convinced  that  their  theatre  has  become 
somewhat  eflfeminate  by  too  much  love  and  gallantry, 
and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more  masculine  taste  of 
some  neighboring  nations. 

In  China,  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  considerable 
stock  of  politeness  and  science,  which,  in  the  course  of  so 
many  centuries,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  ripen 
into  something  more  perfect  and  finished  than  what  has 
yet  arisen  from  them.     But  China  is  one  vast  empire, 
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speaking  one  language,  governed  by  one  law,  and  sym- 
pathizing in  the  same  manners.  The  authority  of  any 
teacher,  such  as  Confucius,  was  propagated  easily  from 
one  corner  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  None  had  courage 
to  resist  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion :  and  posterity  was 
not  bold  enough  to  dispute  what  had  been  universally 
received  by  their  ancestors.  This  seems  to  be  one  nat- 
ural reason  why  the  sciences  have  made  so  slow  a 
progress  in  that  mighty  empire.* 

If  we  consider  the  face  of  the  globe,  Europe,  of  all 
the  four  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  most  broken  by  seas, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  and  Greece  of  all  countries  of 
Europe.  Hence  these  regions  were  naturally  divided 
into  several  distinct  governments ;  and'  hence  the  sci- 
ences arose  in  Greece,  and  Europe  has  been  hitherto  the 
most  constant  habitation  of  them. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  inter- 
ruptions in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  at- 
tended with  such  a  destruction  of  ancient  books,  and 

*  If  it  be  a^ked  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  foregoing  principles  the  happi- 
ness, riches,  and  good  jwlice  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  always  been  governed 
by  a  monarch,  and  can  scarcely  fomi  an  idea  of  a  free  government;  I  would 
answer,  that  though  the  Chinese  government  be  a  pure  monarchy,  it  is  not, 
pro[)crly  8i)eaking,  absolute.  This  proceeds  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  situa- 
tion of  that  country  :  they  have  no  neighbors,  except  the  Tartars,  from  whom 
they  were,  in  some  measure,  secured,  at  least  seemed  to  be  secured,  by  their 
famous  wall,  and  by  the  great  superiority  of  their  numbers.  By  this  means, 
military'  discipline  has  always  been  much  neglected  amongst  them :  and  their 
standing  forces  arc  mere  militia  of  the  worst  kind,  and  unfit  to  suppress  any 
general  insurrection  in  countries  so  extremely  populous.  The  sword,  there- 
fore, may  properly  be  said  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  which  is  a 
suthcient  restraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him  to  lay  his  mandarins^  or 
governors  of  provinces,  under  the  restraint  of  general  laws,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent those  rebellions  which  we  learn  from  history  to  have  been  so  frequent 
and  dangerous  in  that  government  Perhaps  a  pure  monarchy  of  this  kind, 
were  it  fitte<l  for  defence  against  foreign  enemies,  would  lie  the  best  of  all 
goveniments  as  having  both  the  tranquillity  attending  kingly  power,  and  the 
moderation  and  liberty  of  popular  assemblies. 
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the  records  of  history,  would  be  rather  favorable  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  by  breaking  the  progress  of  authority, 
and  dethroning  the  tyrannical  usurpers  over  human 
reason.  In  this  particular,  they  have  the  same  influence 
as  interruptions  in  political  governments  and  societies. 
Consider  the  blind  submission  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers to  the  several  masters  in  each  school,  and  you 
will  be  convinced,  that  little  good  could  be  expected 
from  a  hundred  centuries  of  such  a  servile  philosophy. 
Even  the  Eclectics,  who  arose  about  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, notwithstanding  their  professing  to  choose  freely 
what  pleased  them  from  every  diflFerent  sect,  were  yet, 
in  the  main,  as  slavish  and  dependent  as  an}^  of  their 
brethren ;  since  they  sought  for  truth,  not  in  Nature, 
but  in  the  several  schools ;  where  they  supposed  she 
must  necessarily  be  found,  though  not  united  in  a  body, 
yet  dispersed  in  parts.  Upon  the  revival  of  learning, 
those  sects  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Platonists  and 
Pythagoreans,  could  never  regain  any  credit  or  author- 
ity ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  example  of  their  fall, 
kept  men  from  submitting,  with  such  blind  deference,  to 
those  new  sects,  which  have  attempted  to  gain  an  as- 
cendant over  them. 

The  third  observation,  which  I  shall  form  on  this  head, 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is, 
That,  though  the  only  proper  nursery  of  these  noble  plants  be 
a  free  stale,  yet  may  they  be  transplanted  into  any  government  ; 
and  that  a  republic  is  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  th-e  sci- 
ences, and  a  civilized  monarchy  to  that  of  the  polite  arts. 

To  balance  a  large  state  or  society,  whether  monarch- 
ical or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of  so  great 
difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however  comprehen- 
sive, is  able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reason  and  reflection, 
to  eflect  it.      The  judgments  of  many  must  unite  in 
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this  work:  experience  must  guide  their  labor:  time 
must  bring  it  to  perfection  :  and  the  feeling  of  incon- 
veniences must  correct  the  mistakes,  which  they  inevi- 
tably fall  into,  in  their  first  trials  and  experiments. 
Hence  appears  the  impossibility  that  this  undertaking 
should  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  any  monarchy  ;  since 
such  a  form  of  government,  ere  civilized,  knows  no 
other  secret  or  policy,  than  that  of  intrusting  unlimited 
powers  to  every  governor  or  magistrate,  and  subdividing 
the  people  into  so  many  classes  and  orders  of  slavery. 
From  such  a  situation,  no  improvement  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected in  the  sciences,  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  laws,  and 
scarcely  in  the  manual  arts  and  manufactures.  The 
same  barbarism  and  ignorance,  with  which  the  govern- 
ment commences,  is  propagated  to  all  posterity,  and  can 
never  come  to  a  period  by  the  eflforts  or  ingenuity  of 
such  unhappy  slaves. 

But  though  law,  the  source  of  all  security  and  happi- 
ness, arises  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  slow 
product  of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preserved  with 
the  same  difficulty  with  which  it  is  produced  ;  but  when 
it  has  once  taken  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will 
scarcely  ever  perish  through  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or 
the  rigor  of  the  seasons.  The  arts  of  luxury,  and  much 
more  the  liberal  arts,  which  depend  on  a  refined  taste 
or  sentiment,  are  easily  lost ;  because  they  are  always 
relished  by  a  few  only,  whose  leiaure,  fortune,  and  genius, 
fit  them  for  such  amusements.  But  what  is  profitable  to 
every  mortal,  and  in  common  life,  when  once  discovered, 
can  scarcely  fall  into  oblivion,  but  by  the  total  subver- 
sion of  society,  and  by  such  furious  inundations  of  bar- 
barous invaders,  as  obliterate  all  memory  of  former  arts 
and  civility.  Imitation  also  is  apt  to  transport  these 
coarser    and   more    useful   arts  from    one    climate   to 
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another,  and  to  make  them  precede  the  refined  arts  in 
their  progress ;  though,  perhaps,  they  sprang  after  them 
in  their  first  rise  and  propagation.  From  these  causes 
proceed  civilized  monarchies,  where  the  arts  of  gov- 
ernment, first  invented  in  free  states,  are  preserved 
to  the  mutual  advantage  and  security  of  sovereign  and 
subject. 

However  perfect,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form 
may  appear  to  some  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfec- 
tion to  the  republican ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  a  pure 
despotism,  established  among  a  barbarous  people,  can 
ever,  by  its  native  force  and  energy,  refine  and  polish 
itself  It  must  borrow  its  laws,  and  methods,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  consequently  its  stability  and  order,  from 
free  governments.  These  advantages  are  the  sole 
growth  of  republics.  The  extensive  despotism  of  a 
barbarous  monarchy,  by  entering  into  the  detail  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  into  the  principal  points  of  ad- 
ministration, for  ever  prevents  all  such  improvements. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unre- 
strained in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  possesses 
alone  a  power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thing  but 
custom,  example,  and  the  sense  of  his  own  interest. 
Every  minister  or  magistrate,  however  eminent,  must 
submit  to  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  must  exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him 
after  the  manner  which  is  prescribed.  The  people  de- 
pend on  none  but  their  sovereign  for  the  security  of 
their  property.  He  is  so  far  removed  from  them,  and 
is  so  much  exempt  from  private  jealousies  or  interests, 
that  this  dependence  is  scarcely  felt.  And  thus  a  species 
of  government  arises,  to  which,  in  a  high  political  rant, 
we  may  give  the  name  of  Tyranny^  but  which,  by  a  just 
and  prudent  administration,  may  afford  tolerable  secu- 
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i4ty  to  the  people,  and  may  answer  most  of  the  ends  of 
political  society. 

But  though  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a 
republic,  the  people  have  security  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  government, 
those  who  possess  the  supreme  authority  have  the  dis- 
posal of  many  honors  and  advantages,  which  excite 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  mankind.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that,  in  a  republic,  the  candidates  for  office 
must  look  downwards  to  gain  the  suflFrages  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  a  monarchy,  they  must  turn  their  attention 
upwards,  to  court  the  good  graces  and  favor  of  the 
great.  To  be  successful  in  the  former  way,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  make  himself  useful  by  his  industry, 
capacity,  or  knowledge  :  to  be  prosperous  in  the  latter 
way,  it  is  requisite  for  him  to  render  himself  agreeable 
by  his  wit,  complaisance,  or  civility.  A  strong  genius 
succeeds  best  in  republics;  a  refined  taste  in  mon- 
archies. And,  consequently,  the  sciences  are  the  more 
natural  growth  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the 
other. 

Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving  their  chief 
stability  from  a  superstitious  reverence  to  priests  and 
princes,  have  commonly  abridged  the  liberty  of  reason- 
ing, with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  conse- 
quently metaphysics  and  morals.  All  these  form  the 
most  considerable  branches  of  science.  Mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  which  only  remain,  are  not  half  so 
valuable.* 

*  Immediately  after  this  passage,  we  find  in  the  early  Editions  B,  D, 
and  N^- 

TBJf^is  a  verj- great  connection  among  all  the  arts,  that  contribute  to 
pleasure ;  and  the  same  delicacy  of  taste  which  enables  us  to  make  improve- 
ments in  one,  will  not  allow  the  others  to  remain  altogether  rude  and  bar- 
barous. 
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Among  the  arts  of  conversation,  no  one  pleases  more 
than  mutual  deference  or  civility,  which  leads  us  to  resign 
our  own  inclinations  to  those  of  our  companion,  and  to 
curb  and  conceal  that  presumption  and  arrogance  so 
natural  to  the  human  mind.  A  good-natured  man,  who 
is  well  educated,  practises  this  civility  to  every  mortal, 
without  premeditation  or  interest.  But  in  order  to  ren- 
der that  valuable  quality  general  among  any  people,  it 
seems  necessary  to  assist  the  natural  disposition  by  some 
general  motive.  Where  power  rises  upwards  from  the 
p€;pple  to  the  great,  as  in  all  republics,  such  refinements 
of  civility  are  apt  to  be  little  practised,  since  the  whole 
state  is,  by  that  means,  brought  near  to  a  level,  and 
every  member  of  it  is  rendered,  in  a  great  measure,  in- 
dependent of  another.  The  people  have  the  advantage, 
by  the  authority  of  their  suffrages ;  the  great  by  the 
superiority  of  their  station.  But  in  a  civilized  monarchy, 
there  is  a  long  train  of  dependence  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  which  is  not  great  enough  to  render  prop- 
erty precarious,  or  depress  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  but 
is  sufficient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  inclination  to 
please  his  superiors,  and  to  form  himself  upon  those 
models  which  are  most  acceptable  to  people  of  condition 
and  education.  Politeness  of  manners,  therefore,  arises 
most  naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts;  and  where 
that  flourishes,  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be  altogether 
neglected  or  despised. 

The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  present  noted  for  want 
of  politeness.  The  good  manners  of  a  Swiss  civilised  in  Holr 
land^^  is  an  expression  for  rusticity  among  the  French. 
The  English,  in  some  degree,  fall  under  the  same  censure, 
notwithstanding  their  learning  and  genius.     And^lf  the 

*  C*est  la  politesse  d'un  Suisse 
En  HoUande  civilisd.  Rousseau. 
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Venetians  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  they  owe  it,  per- 
haps, to  their  communication  with  the  other  Italians, 
most  of  whose  governments  beget  a  dependence  more 
than  sufficient  for  civilizing  their  manners. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning 
the  refinements  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  particu- 
lar :  but  I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  arts  of  conversa- 
tion were  not  brought  so  near  to  perfection  among  them 
as  the  arts  of  writing  and  composition.  The  scurrility 
of  the  ancient  orators,  in  many  instances,  is  quite  shock- 
ing, and  exceeds  all  beHef.  Vanity,  too,  is  often  not  a 
little  offensive  in  authors  of  those  ages;*  as  well  as  the 
common  licentiousness  and  immodesty  of  their  style. 
Quicunque  mjnidicus,  achil/tr,  ffaneo,  manUj  ventre,  pene,  bona 
jndria  Inceravend,  says  Sallust,  in  one  of  the  gravest  and 
most  moral  passages  of  his  history.  Nam  fidt  ante  Ilele- 
nam  Cumnis,  teterrima  belli  causa,  is  an  expression  of 
Horace,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
Ovid  and  Lucretius  f  are  almost  as  licentious  in  their 
style  as  Lord  Rochester ;  though  the  former  were  fine 
gentlemen  and  delicate  writers,  and  the  latter,  from  the 
corruptions  of  that  court  in  which  he  lived,  seems  to 
have  thrown  off  all  regard  to  shame  and  decency. 
Juvenal  inculcates  modesty  with  great  zeal ;  but  sets  a 
very  bad  example  of  it,  if  we  consider  the  impudence 
of  his  expressions. 

♦  It  is  needless  to  cite  Cicero  or  Pliny  on  this  head :  they  are  too  much 
noted,  liut  one  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  Arrian,  a  very  grave,  judicious 
writer,  internipt  the  thread  of  his  narration  all  of  a  sudden,  to  tell  his 
readers  that  he  himself  is  as  eminent  among  the  (ireeks  for  elo<]uencc,  as 
Alexander  was  for  arms.  —  Lib.  i. 

t  This  poet  (see  lib.  iv.  11G5)  recommends  a  very  extraonlinary  cure  for 
love,  and  whiit  one  expects  not  to  meet  with  in  so  elegant  ami  philosophical  a 
I>oem.     It  seems  to  have  Ix^en  the  original  of  some  of  Dr.   Swift's  images. 
The  elegant  Catullus  and  FhoHlrus  fall  under  the  same  censure. 
VOL.   IIL  18 
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ius;*  when  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of  wit  and 
parts,  met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  politest  of  the 

Groephus,  in  the  ode  addressed  to  him.t  No  one,  says  he,  is  happy  in  every 
respect.  And  I  may,  perhaps,  enjoy  some  advantages,  which  you  are  deprived 
of.  You  possess  great  riches :  your  bellowing  herds  cover  the  Silician  plains : 
your  chariot  is  drawn  by  the  finest  horses:  and  you  are  arrayed  in  the  richest 
purple.  But  the  indulgent  Fates,  with  a  small  inheritance  have  given  me  a  fine 
genius,  and  have  endowed  me  with  a  contempt  for  the  malignant  Judgments  of 
the  vulgar.  Phcedrus  says  to  his  patron,  Eutychus,  if  you  design  to  read  my 
work's,  I  shall  be  pleased :  if  not,  J  shall,  at  least,  have  the  advantage  of  pleasing 
posterity.X  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  a  modem  poet  would  not  have  been  guilty 
of  such  an  impropriety,  as  that  which  may  be  observed  in  Virgil's  address  to 
Augustus,  when,  afler  a  great  deal  of  extravagant  flattery,  and  afler  having 
deified  the  emperor,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  he  at  last  places 
this  god  on  the  same  level  with  himself.  %By  your  gracious  nod,  says  he,  ren- 
der my  undertaking  prosperous  ;  and  taking  pity,  along  with  me,  of  the  swains 
ignorant  of  husbandry,  bestow  your  favorable  influence  on  this  work.  Had  men 
in  that  age  been  accustomed  to  observe  such  niceties,  a  writer  so  delicate  as 
Virgil,  would  certainly  have  given  a  different  turn  to  this  sentence.  The 
court  of  Augustus,  however  polite,  had  not  yet,  it  seems,  wore  off  the  manners 
of  the  republic. 

t  Nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatutn. 
Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  TithoDum  minuit  senectus, 
Et  mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit, 

Porriget  hora. 
Te  greges  centum,  Siculsqne  circam 
Mngiimt  vaccse :  tibi  tollit  hinni- 
Tom  apta  qaadrigis  ecjua:  te  bis  Afro 

Morice  tinctss 
Vestinnt  lanae :  mihi  parva  rura,  et 
Spiritnm  Graise  tenaem  Camoente 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit,  et  maligDum 

Spemere  valgus.  —  Lib.  2,  Ode  16. 

X  Qoem  si  leges,  lietabor;  sin  antem  mirnut,  habebont  certe  quo  se  oblectent  posterL 

S  Ignarosqne  vise  mecum  miseratus  agrestes 
Ingredere,  et  votis  jam  nunc  assuesce  vocari. 
One  would  not  say  to  a  prince  or  great  man.  When  you  amd  I  wtre  in  such  a  place,  we 
•aw  such  a  thing  happen.    But  when  you  were  m  jwcft  a  place,  I  aUemkdon  you;  and  such 
a  thing  happened. 
Here  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  piece  of  delicacj  observed  in  France,  which 

*  Lib-xviL 
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Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,*  accompanied  with 
ambassadors  from  almost  all  the  Greek  cities.  The 
^tolian  ambassador  very  abruptly  tells  the  king,  that 
he  talked  like  a  fool  or  madman  [hj()tiv).  "  That's 
evident  (says  his  Majesty),  even  to  a  blind  man;" 
which  was  a  raillery  on  the  blindness  of  his  excellency. 
Yet  all  this  did  not  pass  the  usual  bounds:  for  the  con- 
ference was  not  disturbed;  and  Flamininus  was  very 
well  diverted  with  these  strokes  of  humor.  At  the  end, 
when  Philip  craved  a  little  time  to  consult  with  his 
friends,  of  whom  he  had  none  present,  the  Roman 
general,  being  desirous  also  to  show  his  wit,  as  the 
historian  says,  tells  him,  "  That  perhaps  the  reason  why 
he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him,  was  because  he 
had  murdered  them  all ; "  which  was  actually  the  case. 
This  unprovoked  piece  of  rusticity  is  not  condemned 
by  the  historian ;  caused  no  further  resentment  in 
Philip  than  to  excite  a  Sardonian  smile,  or  what  we 
call  a  grin ;  and  hindered  him  not  from  renewing  the 
conference  next  day.  Plutarch,  f  too,  mentions  this 
raillery  amongst  the  witty  and  agreeable  sayings  of 
Flamininus. 


seems  to  mc  excessive  and  ridiculous.  You  must  not  say,  That  is  a  very  fine  dog ^ 
Jfndani,  —  But,  Mmlaniy  that  is  a  r try  fine  dog.  The\'  think  it  indecent  that  those  words 
JJog  and  Madam  should  be  coui)led  together  iu  the  sentence,  though  they  have  no  refer- 
ence to  each  other  in  the  sense. 

After  all,  I  acknowledge,  that  this  reasoning  from  single  passages  of  ancient  authors 
may  seem  falhicious.  and  that  the  foregoing  arguments  cannot  have  great  force,  but  with 
tho-e  who  arc  well  acquainted  with  these  authors,  and  know  the  tnith  of  the  general 
position.  For  instance,  what  absurdity  would  it  be  to  assert  that  Virgil  understood  not 
the  force  of  the  terms  he  employs,  and  could  not  choose  his  ei)ithets  with  propriety; 
because,  in  the  following  lines  addressed  also  to  Augustus,  he  has  failed  in  that  par- 
ticular, and  has  ascribed  to  the  Indians  a  quality  which  seems,  iu  a  manner,  to  turn  his 
hero  into  ridicule ! 

Et  te,  maximo  Ca?sar, 

Qui  nunc,  extremis  Asia^  jam  victor  in  oris, 
Imbellem  avertis  Romanis  arcibus  Indum.  —  Georg.  lib.  ii. 
Editions  B,  D,  and  N. 

*  In  Vita  Flamin.  f  ^^^^' »»  ^ita  Flainin. 
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Cardinal  Wolsey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of 
insolence,  in  saying,  Ego  et  rex  meus,  /  and  my  Idng^  by 
observing,  that  this  expression  was  conformable  to  the 
Latin  idiom,  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  himself 
before  the  person  to  whom,  or  of  whom,  he  spake.  Yet 
this  seems  to  have  been  an  instance  of  want  of  civility 
among  that  people.  The  ancients  made  it  a  rule,  that 
the  person  of  the  greatest  dignity  should  be  mentioned 
first  in  the  discourse ;  insomuch,  that  we  find  the  spring 
of  a  quarrel  and  jealousy  between  the  Romans  and 
^Etolians,  to  have  been  a  poet's  naming  the  -^Etolians 
before  the  Romans  in  celebrating  a  victory  gained  by 
their  united  arms  over  the  Macedonians.*  Thus  Livia 
disgusted  Tiberius  by  placing  her  own  name  before  his 
in  an  inscription.f 

No  advantages  in  this  -world  are  pure  and  unmixed. 
In  like  manner,  as  modern  politeness,  which  is  naturally 
so  ornamental,  runs  often  into  affectation  and  foppery, 
disguise  and  insincerity ;  so  the  ancient  simplicity, 
which  is  naturally  so  amiable  and  affecting,  often 
degenerates  into  rusticity  and  abuse,  scurrility  and 
obscenity. 

If  the  superiority  in  politeness  should  be  allowed  to 
modern  times,  the  modern  notions  of  gallantry^  the 
natural  produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably 
be  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  refinement.  No  one 
denies  this  invention  to  be  modern :  %  but  some  of  the 
more  zealous  partisans  of  the  ancients  have  asserted  it 
to  be  foppish  and  ridiculous,  and  a  reproach,  rather 
than  a  credit,  to  the  present  age.  §  It  may  here  be 
proper  to  examine  this  question. 

♦  Plut.  in  Vita  Flamin.  t  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  64. 

X  In  the  Silf-Tonnentor  of  Terence,  Clinias,  whenever  he  comes  to  town, 
instead  of  waiting  on  his  mistress,  sends  for  her  to  come  to  him. 
§  Lord  Shaftesbury.    See  his  Moralists, 
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Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  affec- 
tion between  the  sexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercest  and 
most  rapacious  animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  friend- 
ship and  mutual  sympathy,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  lives.  Nay,  even  in  those  species, 
where  nature  limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to 
one  season  and  to  one  object,  and  forms  a  kind  of  mar- 
riage or  association  between  a  single  male  and  female, 
there  is  yet  a  visible  complacency  and  benevolence, 
which  extends  further,  and  mutually  softens  the  affec- 
tions of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  How  much 
more  must  this  have  place  in  man,  where  the  confine- 
ment of  the  appetite  is  not  natural,  but  either  is  derived 
accidentally  from  some  strong  charm  of  love,  or  arises 
from  reflections  on  duty  and  convenience !  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  proceed  less  from  affectation  than  the 
passion  of  gallantry.  It  is  natural  in  the  highest  degree. 
Art  and  education,  in  the  most  elegant  courts,  make 
no  more  alteration  on  it  than  on  all  the  other  laudable 
passions.  They  only  turn  the  mind  more  towards  it ; 
they  refine  it ;  they  polish  it ;  and  give  it  a  proper 
grace  and  expression. 

But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  natural.  To  cor- 
rect such  gross  vices  as  lead  us  to  commit  real  injury 
on  others,  is  the  part  of  morals,  and  the  object  of  the 
most  ordinary  education.  Where  thai  is  not  attended 
to  in  some  degree,  no  human  society  can  subsist.  But, 
in  order  to  render  conversation,  and  the  intercourse  of 
minds  more  easy  and  agreeable,  good  manners  have 
been  invented,  and  have  carried  the  matter  somewhat 
further.  Wherever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  pro- 
pensity to  any  vice,  or  to  any  passion  disagreeable  to 
others,  refined  breeding  has  taught  men  to  throw  the 
bias  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  preserve,  in  all  their 
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behavior,  the  appearance  of  sentiments  different  from 
those  to  which  they  naturally  incline.  Thus,  as  we  are 
commonly  proud  and  selfish,  and  apt  to  assume  the 
preference  above  others,  a  polite  man  learns  to  behave 
with  deference  towards  his  companions,  and  to  yield  the 
superiority  to  them  in  all  the  common  incidents  of 
society.  In  like  manner,  wherever  a  person's  situation 
may  naturally  beget  any  disagreeable  suspicion  in  him, 
it  is  the  part  of  good  manners  to  prevent  it,  by  a  studied 
display  of  sentiments,  directly  contrary  to  those  of  which 
he  is  apt  to  be  jealous.  Thus,  old  men  know  their  in- 
firmities, and  naturally  dread  contempt  from  the  youth  : 
hence  well-educated  youth  redouble  the  instances  of 
respect  and  deference  to  their  elders.  Strangers  and 
foreigners  are  without  protection  :  hence,  in  all  polite 
countries,  they  receive  the  highest  civilities,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  first  place  in  every  company.  A  man  is 
lord  in  his  own  family ;  and  his  guests  are,  in  a  manner, 
subject  to  his  authority :  hence,  he  is  always  the  lowest 
person  in  the  company,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  every 
one,  and  giving  himself  all  the  trouble  in  order  to 
please,  which  may  not  betray  top  visible  an  affectation, 
or  impose  too  much  constraint  on  his  guests.*  Gallan- 
try is  nothing  but  an  instance  of  the  same  generous 
attention.  As  nature  has  given  man  the  superiority 
above  womauy  by  endowing  him  with  greater  strength 
both  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  his  part  to  alleviate  that 
superiority,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  generosity  of  his 


♦  The  frcMiuent  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  that  illbrcd  custom  of  the 
master  of  the  family's  eating  better  bread,  or  drinkinrr  better  wine  at  table, 
than  he  afforded  his  guests,  is  but  an  indifferent  mark  of  the  civility  of  those 
ages.  See  Juvenal,  sat.  5;  Plin.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  13;  also  Plinii  Kpist  Lucian 
dc  mercede  conductis,  Saturnalia,  etc.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Europe 
at  present  lo  uDcivilized  as  to  admit  of  such  a  custom. 
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behavior,  and  by  a  studied  deference  and  complaisance 
for  all  her  inclinations  and  opinions.  Barbarous  nations 
display  this  superiority,  by  reducing  their  females  to  the 
most  abject  slavery  ;  by  confining  them,  by  beating 
them,  by  selling  them,  by  killing  them.  But  the  male 
sex,  among  a  polite  people,  discover  their  authority  in 
a  more  generous,  though  not  a  less  evident  manner ; 
by  civility,  by  respect,  by  complaisance,  and,  in  a  word, 
by  gallantry.  In  good  company,  you  need  not  ask,  who 
is  the  master  of  the  feast  ?  The  man  who  sits  in  the 
lowest  place,  and  who  is  always  industrious  in  helping 
every  one,  is  certainly  the  person.  We  must  either 
condemn  all  such  instances  of  generosity  as  foppish 
and  affected,  or  admit  of  gallantry  among  the  rest. 
The  ancient  Muscovites  wedded  their  wives  with  a 
w^hip,  instead  of  a  ring.  The  same  people,  in  their 
own  houses,  took  always  the  precedency  above  foreign- 
ers, even  *  foreign  ambassadors.  These  two  instances 
of  their  generosity  and  politeness  are  much  of  apiece. 
Gallantry  is  not  less  compatible  with  tvisdoni  and 
jyrudence^  than  with  nature  and  gcnero^Uy ;  and,  when 
under  proper  regulations,  contributes  more  than  any 
other  invention  to  the  enleriainmeid  and  improvement  of 
the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Among  every  species  of  ani- 
mals, nature  has  founded  on  the  love  between  the  sexes 
their  sweetest  and  best  enjoyment.  But  the  satisfaction 
of  the  bodily  appetite  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  gratify 
the  mind ;  and,  even  among  brute  creatures,  we  find 
that  their  play  and  dalliance,  and  other  expressions  of 
fondness,  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  entertainment. 
In  rational  beings,  we  must  certainly  admit  the  mind 
for  a  considerable  share.     Were  we  to  rob  the  feast  of 

♦  See  Relation  of  Three  Embassies,  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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all  its  garniture  of  reason,  discourse,  sympathy,  friend- 
ship, and  gaiety,  what  remains  would  scarcely  be  worth 
acceptance,  in  the  judgment  of  the  truly  elegant  and 
luxurious. 

What  better  school  for  manners  than  the  com.pany  of 
virtuous  women,  where  the  mutual  endeavor  to  please 
must  insensibly  polish  the  mind,  where  the  example  of 
the  female  softness  and  modesty  must  communicate 
itself  to  their  admirers,  and  where  the  delicacy  of  that 
sex  puts  every  one  on  his  guard,  lest  he  give  offence  by 
any  breach  of  decency  ?  * 

Among  the  ancients,  the  character  of  the  fair  sex 
was  considered  as  altogether  domestic ;  nor  were  they 
regarded  as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  of  good  com- 
pany. This,  perhaps,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  ancients 
have  not  left  us  one  piece  of  pleasantry  that  is  excellent 
(unless  one  may  except  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  and 
the  Dialogues  of  Lucian),  though  many  of  their  serious 
compositions  are  altogether  inimitable.  Horace  con- 
demns the  coarse  railleries  and  cold  jests  of  Plautus: 
but,  though  the  most  easy,  agreeable,  and  judicious 
writer  in  the  world,  is  his  own  talent  for  ridicule  very 
striking  or  refined  ?  This,  therefore,  is  one  considerable 
improvement  which  the  polite  arts  have  received  from 
gallantry,  and  from  courts  where  it  first  arose.f 

♦  I  must  confess  that  my  own  particular  choice  rather  leads  me  to  prefer  the 
company  of  a  few  select  companions,  with  whom  I  can  calmly  and  j>eaceably 
enjoy  the  feast  of  reason,  and  try  the  justness  of  every  reflection,  whether  gay 
or  serious,  that  may  occur  to  me.  But  as  such  a  delightful  society  is  not 
every  day  to  be  met  with,  I  must  think  that  mixed  companies  without  the  fair 
sc^x,  are  the  most  insipid  entertainment  in  the  world,  and  destitute  of  gaiety 
and  ()oIitene8s,  as  much  as  of  sense  and  reason.  Nothing  can  keep  them  from 
excessive  dulness  but  hard  drinking,  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  —  Edi- 
TIOX8  B  &  D. 

t  The  point  of  honor  is  a  modem  invention,  as  well  as  gallantry ;  and  by 
some  esteemed  equally  useful  for  the  refining  of  manners :  but  how  it  has  con- 
VOL.  in.  19 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression,  I  shall  advance  it 
as  a  fourth  observation  on  this  subject,  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  That  when  the  arts  arid 
sciences  come  to  perfection  in  any  staie^  from  that  moment  they 
naturally^  or  rather  necessarily^  decline^  and  seldom  or  never 
revive  in  tliat  nation  tvhere  they  formerly  flourished. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  maxim,  though  con- 
formable to  experience,  may  at  first  sight  be  esteemed 
contrary  to  reason.  If  the  natural  genius  of  mankind 
be  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  countries  (as 
seems  to  be  the  truth),  it  must  very  much  forward  and 
cultivate  this  genius,  to  be  possessed  of  patterns  in  every 
art,  which  may  regulate  the  taste,  and  fix  the  objects  of 
imitation.  The  models  left  us  by  the  ancients  gave 
birth  to  all  the  arts  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 

tributcd  to  that  clTect,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Conversation  among  the 
greatest  rustics,  is  not  commonly  infested  with  such  rudeness  as  can  give 
occasion  to  duels,  even  according  to  the  most  refined  laws  of  this  fantastic 
honor ;  and  as  to  the  other  smaller  indecencies,  which  are  the  most  offensive, 
because  the  most  frequent,  they  can  never  be  cured  by  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling. But  these  notions  are  not  only  useless  but  pernicious.  By  separating 
the  man  of  honor  from  the  man  of  virtue,  the  greatest  profligates  have  got 
something  to  value  themselves  upon,  and  have  been  able  to  keep  themselves 
in  countenance,  though  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  and  most  dangerous  vices. 
They  are  debauchees,  spendthrifts,  and  never  pay  a  farthing  they  owe ;  but 
they  are  men  of  honor,  and  therefore  are  to  be  received  as  gentlemen  in  all 
companies. 

There  are  some  of  the  parts  of  modem  honor  which  are  the  most  essential 
parts  of  morality,  such  as  fidelity,  the  observing  promises,  and  telling  truth. 
These  points  of  honor  !Mr.  Addison  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  made  Juba  say, 
'*  Honor's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 

The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 

That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue,  when  it  meets  her, 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not : 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with." 
Tliese  lines  are  very  beautiful ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Addison  has  here 
been  guilty  of  that  impropriety  of  sentiment  with  which  he  has  so  justly 
reproved  other  i)oets.     The  ancients  certainly  never  had  any  notion  of  honor 
as  distinct  from  virtue.  —  Editions  B,  D,  and  N. 
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have  mightily  advanced  their  progress  in  every  country 
of  Europe.  Why  had  they  not  a  like  effect  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan  and  his  successors,  when  they  were 
much  more  entire,  and  were  still  admired  and  studied 
by  the  whole  world  ?  So  late  as  the  emperor  Justinian, 
the  Poet,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  understood,  among 
the  Greeks,  to  be  Homer ;  among  the  Romans,  Virgil. 
Such  admirations  still  remained  for  these  divine  gen- 
iuses ;  though  no  poet  had  appeared  for  many  centuries, 
who  could  justly  pretend  to  have  imitated  them. 

A  man's  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  as 
much  unknown  to  himself  as  to  others ;  and  it  is  only 
after  frequent  trials,  attended  with  success,  that  he  dares 
think  himself  equal  to  those  undertakings,  in  which 
those  who  have  succeeded  have  fixed  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  If  his  own  nation  be  already  possessed  of 
many  models  of  eloquence,  he  naturally  compares  his 
own  juvenile  exercises  with  these ;  and,  being  sensible 
of  the  great  disproportion,  is  discouraged  from  any  fur- 
ther attempts,  and  never  aims  at  a  rivalship  with  those 
authors  whom  he  so  much  admires.  A  noble  emulation 
is  the  source  of  every  excellence.  Admiration  and 
modesty  naturally  extinguish  this  emulation ;  and  no 
one  is  so  liable  to  an  excess  of  admiration  and  modesty 
as  a  truly  great  genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greatest  encourager  of  the 
noble  arts  is  praise  and  glory.  A  writer  is  animated 
with  new , force  when  he  hears  the  applauses  of  the 
world  for  his  former  productions ;  and,  being  roused  by 
such  a  motive,  he  often  reaches  a  pitch  of  perfection, 
which  is  equally  surprising  to  himself  and  to  his  readers. 
But  when  the  posts  of  honor  are  all  occupied,  his  first 
attempts  are  but  coldly  received  by  the  public ;  being 
compared  to  productions  which  are  both  in  themselves 
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more  excellent,  and  have  already  the  advantage  of  an 
established  reputation.  Were  Moliere  and  Corneille  to 
bring  upon  the  stage  at  present  their  early  productions, 
which  were  formerly  so  well  received,  it  would  discour- 
age the  young  poets  to  see  the  indifference  and  disdain 
of  the  public.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  alone  could 
have  given  admission  to  the  Prince  of  Tyre  ;  but  it  is  to 
that  we  owe  the  Moor.  Had  Every  Man  in  his  Hwnor 
been  rejected,  we  had  never  seen  Volpone. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  nation 
to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbors  in  too 
great  perfection.  This  extinguishes  emulation,  and 
sinks  the  ardor  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  models 
of  Italian  painting  brought  to  England,  instead  of  excit- 
ing our  artists,  is  the  cause  of  their  small  progress  in 
that  noble  art.  The  same,  perhaps,  was  the  case  of 
Rome  when  it  received  the  arts  from  Greece.  That 
multitude  of  polite  productions  in  the  French  language, 
dispersed  all  over  Germany  and  the  North,  hinder  these 
nations  from  cultivating  their  own  language,  and  keep 
them  still  dependent  on  their  neighbors  for  those  elegant 
entertainments. 

It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every 
kind  of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration. 
But  besides  that  they  were  written  in  languages  known 
only  to  the  learned ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  comparison 
is  not  so  perfect  or  entire  between  modern  wits,  and 
those  who  lived  in  so  remote  an  age.  Had  Waller  been 
born  in  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  his  first 
productions  .  had  been  despised,  when  compared  to 
the  finished  odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this  Island, 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  poet  diminished  nothing 
from  the  fame  of  the  English.  We  esteemed  our- 
selves sufficiently  happy  that  pur  climate  and  language 
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could   produce   but   a   faint   copy  of  so   excellent   an 
original. 

In  short,  the  arts  and  sciences,  like  some  plants,  require 
a  fresh  soil ;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be,  and 
however  you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will  never, 
when  once  exhausted,  produce  any  thing  that  is  perfect 
or  finished  in  the  kind. 


ESSAY     XV. 


THE   EPICUREAN  * 

It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that 
his  utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal  the  mean- 
est of  Nature's  productions,  either  for  beauty  or  value. 
Art  is  only  the  under-workman,  and  is  employed  to  give 
a  few  strokes  of  embellishment  to  those  pieces  which 
come  from  the  hand  of  the  master.  Some  of  the  dra- 
pery may  be  of  his  drawing,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a  suit  of 
clothes,  but  Nature  must  produce  a  man. 

Even  in  those  productions  commonly  denominated 
works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblest  of  the  kind  are 
beholden  for  their  chief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy 
influence  of  nature.  To  the  native  enthusiasm  of  the 
poets  we  owe  whatever  is  admirable  in  their  productions. 
The  greatest  genius,  where  nature  at  any  time  fails  him 
(for  she  is  not  equal),  throws  aside  the  lyre,  and  hopes 
not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  divine  harmony 


*  Or,  The  man  of  elegance  and  pleasure,  Tlie  intention  of  this  and  the 
three  following  Essays,  is  not  so  much  to  explain  accurately  the  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  sects  of  philosophy,  as  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  sects  that  natu- 
rally form  themselves  in  the  world,  and  entertain  different  ideas  of  human 
life  and  happiness.  I  have  given  each  of  them  the  name  of  the  philosophical 
sect  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  affinity. 
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which  must  proceed  from  her  inspiration  alone.  How 
poor  are  those  songs  where  a  happy  flow  of  fancy 
has  not  furnished  materials  for  art  to  embellish  and 
refine ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitless  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  so 
ridiculous  as  that  which  the  severe  philosophers  have 
undertaken,  the  producing  of  an  artificUU  hapjnness,  and 
making  us  be  pleased  by  rules  of  reason  and  by  reflec- 
tion. Why  did  none  of  them  claim  the  reward  which 
Xerxes  promised  to  him  who  should  invent  a  new  pleas- 
ure ?  Unless,  perhaps,  they  invented  so  many  pleasures 
for  their  own  use,  that  they  despised  riches,  and  stood 
in  no  need  of  any  enjoyments  which  the  rewards  of  that 
monarch  could  produce  them.  I  am  apt,  indeed,  to 
think,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  furnish  the  Persian 
court  with  a  new  pleasure,  by  presenting  it  with  so  new 
and  unusual  an  object  of  ridicule.  Their  speculations, 
when  confined  to  theory,  and  gravely  delivered  in  the 
schools  of  Greece,  might  excite  admiration  in  their 
ignorant  pupils;  but  the  attempting  to  reduce  such 
principles  to  practice  would  soon  have  betrayed  their 
absurdity. 

You  pretend  to  make  me  happy,  by  reason  and  by 
rules  of  art  You  must  then  create  me  anew  by  rules 
of  art,  for  on  my  original  frame  and  structure  does  my 
happiness  depend.  But  you  want  power  to  effect  this, 
and  skill  too,  I  am  afraid ;  nor  can  I  entertain  a  less 
opinion  of  Nature's  wisdom  than  yours;  and  let  her 
conduct  the  machine  which  she  has  so  wisely  framed ;  I 
find  that  I  should  only  spoil  it  by  tampering. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  pretend  to  regulate,  re- 
fine, or  invigorate  any  of  those  springs  or  principles 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  me  ?  Is  this  the  road 
by  which  I  must  reach  happiness  ?     But  happiness  im- 
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plies  ease,  contentment,  repose,  and  pleasure  ;  not  watch- 
fulness, care,  and  fixtigue.  The  health  of  my  body  con- 
sists in  the  facility  with  which  all  its  operations  are  per- 
formed. The  stomach  digests  the  aliments;  the  heart 
circulates  the  blood  ;  the  brain  separates  and  refines  the 
spirits :  and  all  this  without  my  concerning  myself  in 
the  matter.  When  by  my  will  alone  I  can  stop  the 
blood,  as  it  runs  with  impetuosity  along  its  canals,  then 
may  I  hope  to  change  the  course  of  my  sentiments  and 
passions.  In  vain  should  1  strain  my  faculties,  and  en- 
deavor to  receive  pleasure  from  an  object  which  is  not 
fitted  by  nature  to  affect  my  organs  with  delight  I 
may  give  myself  pain  by  my  fruitless  endeavors,  but 
shall  never  reach  any  pleasure. 

Away  then  with  all  those  vain  pretences  of  making 
ourselves  happy  within  ourselves,  of  feasting  on  our 
own  thoughts,  of  being  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
of  well-doing,  and  of  despising  all  assistance  and  all 
supplies  from  external  objects.  This  is  the  voice  of 
pride,  not  of  nature.  And  it  were  well  if  even  this 
pride  could  support  itself,  and  communicate  a  real  m- 
ward  pleasure,  however  melancholy  or  severe.  But 
this  impotent  pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the 
outside^  and,  with  infinite  pains  and  attention,  compose 
the  language  and  countenance  to  a  philosophical  dig- 
nity, in  order  to  deceive  the  ignorant  vulgar.  The 
heart,  meanwhile,  is  empty  of  all  enjoyment,  and  the 
mind,  unsupported  by  its  proper  objects,  sinks  into  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  dejection.  Miserable,  but  vain  mor- 
tal! Thy  mind  be  happy  within  itself!  With  what 
resources  is  it  endowed  to  fill  so  immense  a  void,  and 
supply  the  place  of  all  thy  bodily  senses  and  faculties  ? 
Can  thy  head  subsist  without  thy  other  members  ?  In 
1  a  sitaation. 
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What  foolish  figure  must  it  miike  ? 
Do  notliing  else  but  sleep  and  ake. 

Into  such  a  lethargy,  or  such  a  melancholy,  must  thy 
mind  be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign  occupations 
and  enjoyments. 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent  con- 
straint. Confine  me  not  within  myself,  but  point  out 
to  me  those  objects  and  pleasures  which  afford  the  chief 
enjoyment.  But  why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud  and  ig- 
norant sages,  to  show  me  the  road  to  happiness  ?  Let 
me  consult  my  own  passions  and  inclinations.  In  them 
must  I  read  the  dictates  of  nature,  not  in  your  frivolous 
discourses. 

But  see,  propitious  to  my  wishes,  the  divine,  the  ami- 
able Pleasure,*  the  supreme  love  of  Gods  and  men, 
advances  towards  me.  At  her  approach  my  heart  beats 
with  genial  heat,  and  every  sense  and  every  faculty  is 
dissolved  in  joy,  while  she  pours  around  me  all  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  spring,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the 
autumn.  The  melody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears 
with  the  softest  music,  as  she  invites  me  to  partake  of 
those  delicious  fruits,  which,  with  a  smile  that  diffuses  a 
glory  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  she  presents  to  me. 
The  sportive  cupids  who  attend  her,  or  fan  me  with 
their  odoriferous  wings,  or  pour  on  my  head  the  most 
fragrant  oils,  or  offer  me  their  sparkling  nectar  in  golden 
goblets;  O!  for  ever  let  me  spread  my  limbs  on  this 
bed  of  roses,  and  thus,  thus  feel  the  delicious  moments, 
with  soft  and  downy  steps,  glide  along.  But  cruel 
chance  !  Whither  do  you  fly  so  fast  ?  Why  do  my 
ardent  wishes,  and  that  load  of  plejvsures  under  which 

•  Dia  Voluptas.    Lucuet. 
VOL.  III.  20 
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you  labor,  rather  hasten  than  retard  your  unrelenting 
pace  ?  Suflfer  me  to  enjoy  this  soft  repose,  after  all  my 
fatigues  in  search  of  happiness.  Suflfer  me  to  satiate 
myself  with  these  delicacies,  after  the  pains  of  so  long 
and  so  foolish  an  abstinence. 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  roses  have  lost  their  hue,  the 
fruit  its  flavor,  and  that  delicious  wine,  whose  fumes  so 
late  intoxicated  all  my  senses  with  such  delight,  now 
solicits  in  vain  the  sated  palate.  Pleasure  smiles  at  my 
languor.  She  beckons  her  sister.  Virtue,  to  come  to  her 
assistance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue,  observes  the  call, 
and  brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my  jovial  frienda 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear  companions,  to 
these  shady  bowers,  and  to  this  luxurious  repast.  Your 
presence  has  restored  to  the  rose  its  hue,  and  to  the 
fruit  its  flavor.  The  vapors  of  this  sprightly  nectar  now 
again  ply  round  my  heart ;  while  you  partake  of  my 
delights,  and  discover,  in  your  cheerful  looks,  the 
pleasure  which  you  receive  from  my  happiness  and  sat- 
isfaction. The  like  do  I  receive  from  yours ;  and,  en- 
couraged by  your  joyous  presence,  shall  again  renew 
the  feast,  with  which,  from  too  much  enjoyment,  my 
senses  are  wellnigh  sated,  while  the  mind  kept  not 
pace  with  the  body,  nor  aflforded  relief  to  her  overbur- 
dened partner. 

In  our  cheerful  discourses,  better  than  in  the  formal 
reasoning  of  the  schools,  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found. 
In  our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow 
debates  of  statesmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true 
virtue  display  itself  Forgetful  of  the  past,  secure  of 
the  future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  present ;  and  while  we 
yet  possess  a  being,  let  us  fix  some  good,  beyond  the 
power  of  fate  or  fortune.     To-morrow  will  bring  its  own 
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pleasures  along  with  it :  or,  should  it  disappoint  our  fond 
wishes,  we  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting 
on  the  pleasures  of  today. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  dissonance  of 
Bacchus,  and  of  his  revellers  should  break  in  upon  this 
entertainment,  and  confound  us  with  their  turbulent  and 
clamorous  pleasures.  The  sprightly  Muses  wait  around, 
and,  with  their  charming  symphony,  sufl&cient  to  soften 
the  wolves  and  tigers  of  the  savage  desert,  inspire  a  soft 
joy  into  every  bosom.  Peace,  harmony,  and  concord, 
reign  in  this  retreat ;  nor  is  the  silence  ever  broken  but 
by  the  music  of  our  songs,  or  the  cheerful  accents  of 
our  friendly  voices. 

But  hark !  the  favorite  of  the  Muses,  the  gentle  Da- 
mon strikes  the  lyre ;  and,  while  he  accompanies  its  har- 
monious notes  with  his  more  harmonious  song,  he 
inspires  us  with  the  same  happy  debauch  of  fancy  by 
which  he  is  himself  transported.  "  Ye  happy  youth  ! " 
he  sings,  ^  Ye  favored  of  Heaven !  *  while  the  wanton 
spring  pours  upon  you  all  her  blooming  honors,  let  not 
fflorf/  seduce  you  with  her  delusive  blaze,  to  pass  in  perils 
and  dangers  this  delicious  season,  this  prime  of  life. 
Wisdom  points  out  to  you  the  road  to  pleasure :  Nature, 
too,  beckons  you  to  follow  her  in  that  smooth  and 
flowery  path.  Will  you  shut  your  ears  to  their  com- 
manding voice  ?  Will  you  harden  your  heart  to  their 
soft  allurements?  Oh,  deluded  mortals!  thus  to  lose 
your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  so  invaluable  a  present, 
to  trifle  with  so  perishing  a  blessing.  Contemplate  well 
your  recompense.     Consider  that  glory,  which  so  allures 

*  An  imitation  of  the  S^rrcn's  song  in  Tasso :  — 

"  O  Giovenetti,  mentre  Aprile  et  Maggio 
V  ammantan  di  fiorit^  et  verde  spoglie,"  etc. 

Giuretalemme  Liberata,  Canto  14. 
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your  proud  hearts,  and  seduces  you  with  your  own 
praises.  It  is  an  echo,  a  dream,  nay  the  shadow  of  a 
dream,  dissipated  by  every  wind,  and  lost  by  every 
contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill-judging  multi- 
tude. You  fear  not  that  even  death  itself  shall  ravish, 
it  from  you.  But  behold !  while  you  are  yet  alive, 
calumny  bereaves  you  of  it ;  ignorance  neglects  it ; 
nature  enjoys  it  not;  fiincy  alone,  renouncing  every 
pleasure,  receives  this  airy  recompense,  empty  and  un- 
stable as  herself." 

Thus  the  hours  pass  imperceived  along,  and  lead  in 
their  wanton  train  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  all  the 
joys  of  harmony  and  friendship.  Smiling  Imiocmce  closes 
the  procession ;  and,  while  she  presents  herself  to  our 
ravished  eyes,  she  embellishes  the  whole  scene,  and  ren- 
ders the  view  of  these  pleasures  as  transporting  after 
they  have  passed  us,  as  when,  with  laughing  counte- 
nances, they  were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon  ;  and  dark- 
ness, stealing  silently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  na- 
ture in  an  universal  shade.  "  Rejoice,  my  friends,  con- 
tinue your  repast,  or  change  it  for  soft  repose.  Though 
absent,  your  joy  or  your  tranquillity  shall  still  be 
mine."  But  tvhither  do  you  go  ?  Or  what  neiv  pleasures 
call  you  from  our  society  ,^  Is  there  augid  agreeable  imthmd 
your  friends  ?  And  can  aught  please  in  whieh  we  partake  iiojl  ? 
^*  Yes,  my  friends,  the  joy  which  I  now  seek  admits  not 
of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I  wish  your  absence : 
and  here  alone  can  I  find  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  your  society." 

But  I  have  not  advanced  far  through  the  shades  of 
the  thick  w^ood,  which  spreads  a  double  night  around 
me,  ere,  methinks,  I  perceive  through  the  gloom  the 
charming  Ca^lia,  the  mistress  of  my  wishes,  who  wanders 
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impatient  through  the  grove,  and,  preventing  the 
appointed  hour,  silently  chides  my  tardy  steps.  But  the 
joy  which  she  receives  from  my  presence  best  pleads  my 
excuse,  and,  dissipating  every  anxious  and  every  angry 
thought,  leaves  room  for  nought  but  mutual  joy  and 
rapture.  With  what  words,  my  fair  one,  shall  I  express 
my  tenderness,  or  describe  the  emotions  which  now 
warm  my  transported  bosom !  Words  are  too  faint  to 
describe  my  love;  and  if,  alas!  you  feel  not  the  same 
flame  within  you,  in  vain  shall  I  endeavor  to  convey  to 
you  a  just  conception  of  it.  But  your  every  word  and 
every  motion  suffice  to  remove  this  doubt ;  and  while 
they  express  your  passion,  serve  also  to  inflame  mine. 
How  amiable  this  solitude,  this  silence,  this  darkness ! 
No  objects  now  importune  the  ravished  soul.  The 
thought,  the  sense,  all  full  of  nothing  but  our  mutual 
happiness,  \vholly  possess  the  mind,  and  convey  a 
pleasure  which  deluded  mortals  vainly  seek  for  in  every 

other  enjoyment. 

But  why  does  your  bosom  heave  with  these  sighs, 
while  tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ?  Why  distract 
your  heart  with  such  vain  anxieties?  Why  so  often 
ask  me,  Ilow  hng  my  love  sliall  yet  endure?  Alas!  my 
Ca^lia,  can  I  resolve  this  question  ?  Do  I  know  liow  long 
my  life  sliall  yet  endure?  But  does  this  also  disturb  your 
tender  breast  ?  And  is  the  image  of  our  frail  mortality 
for  ever  present  with  you,  to  throw  a  damp  on  your 
gayest  hours,  and  poison  even  those  joys  which  love 
inspires  ?  Consider  rather,  that  if  life  be  frail,  if  youth 
be  transitory,  we  should  well  employ  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  lose  no  part  of  so  perishable  an  existence. 
Yet  a  little  moment,  and  these  shall  be  no  more.  We 
shall  be  as  if  we  had  never  been.  Not  a  memory  of  us 
be  left  upon  earth ;  and  even  the  fabulous  shades  below 
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will  not  afford  us  a  habitation.  Our  fruitless  anxieties, 
our  vain  projects,  our  uncertain  speculations,  shall  all 
be  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Our  present  doubts,  con- 
cerning the  original  cause  of  all  things,  must  never, 
alas !  be  resolved.  This  alone  we  may  be  certain  of, 
that  if  any  governing  mind  preside,  he  must  be  pleased 
to  see  us  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being,  and  enjoy  that 
pleasure  for  which  alone  we  were  created.  Let  this 
reflection  give  ease  to  your  anxious  thoughts;  but 
render  not  your  joys  too  serious,  by  dwelling  for  ever 
upon  it.  It  is  sufl&cient  once  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  philosophy,  in  order  to  give  an  unbounded  loose 
to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the  scruples  of  a 
vain  superstition :  but  while  youth  and  passion,  my  fair 
one,  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must  find  gayer 
subjects  of  discourse  to  intermix  with  these  amorous 
caresses. 
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THE   STOIC* 

There  is  this  obvious  and  material  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  nature,  with  regard  to  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, that,  having  endowed  the  former  with  a  sublime 
celestial  spirit,  and  having  giyen  him  an  affinity  with 
superior  beings,  she  allows  not  such  noble  faculties  to 
lie  lethargic  or  idle,  but  urges  him  by  necessity  to  em- 
ploy, on  every  emergence,  his  utmost  uH  and  industry. 
Brute  creatures  have  many  of  their  necessities  supplied 
by  nature,  being  clothed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent 
parent  of  all  things :  and  where  their  own  indudry  is 
requisite  on  any  occasion,  nature,  by  implanting  instincts, 
still  supplies  them  with  the  art^  and  guides  them  to 
their  good  by  her  unerring  precepts.  But  man,  ex- 
posed naked  and  indigent  to  the  rude  elements,  rises 
slowly  from  that  helpless  state  by  the  care  and  vigilance 
of  his  parents ;  and,  having  attained  his  utmost  growth 
and  perfection,  reaches  only  a  capacity  of  subsisting  by 
his  own  care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing  is  sold  to  skill 
and  labor;  and  w^here  nature  furnishes  the  materials, 
they  are  still  rude  and  unfinished,  till  industry,  ever 
active  and  intelligent,  refines  them  from  their  brute 
state,  and  fits  them  for  human  use  and  convenience. 

*  Or  the  man  of  action  and  virtue. 
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Acknowledge,  therefore,  O  man!  the  beneficence  of 
nature ;  for  she  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which 
supplies  all  thy  necessities.  But  let  not  indolence,  un- 
der the  false  appearance  of  gratitude,  persuade  thee  to 
rest  contented  with  her  presents.  Wouldst  thou  return 
to  the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  sky  for 
thy  covering,  and  to  stones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence 
against  the  ravenous  animals  of  the  desert  ?  Then 
return  also  to  thy  savage  manners,  to  thy  timorous 
superstition,  to  thy  brutal  ignorance,  and  sink  thyself 
below  those  animals  whose  condition  thou  admirest 
and  wouldst  so  fondly  imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  Nature,  having  given  thee  art  and 
intelligence,  has  filled  the  whole  globe  with  materials  to 
employ  these  talents.  Hearken  to  her  voice,  which  so 
plainly  tells  thee  that  though  thyself  shouldst  also  be 
the  object  of  thy  industry,  and  that  by  art  and  atten- 
tion alone  thou  canst  acquire  that  ability  which  will 
raise  thee  to  thy  proper  station  in  the  universe.  Be- 
hold this  artisan  who  converts  a  rude  and  shapeless 
stone  into  a  noble  metal ;  and,  moulding  that  medal  by 
his  cunning  hands,  creates,  as  it  were,  by  magic,  every 
weapon  for  his  defence,  and  every  utensil  for  his  con- 
venience, lie  has  not  this  skill  from  nature  :  use  and 
practice  have  taught  it  him;  and  if  thou  wouldst  emu- 
late his  success,  thou  must  follow  his  laborious  foot- 
steps. 

But  while  thou  amliliouslf/  aspirest  to  perfecting  thy 
bodily  powers  and  faculties,  wouldst  thou  meanly  neg- 
lect thy  mind,  and,  from  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave  it 
still  rude  and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
nature?  Far  be  such  folly  and  negligence  from  every 
rational  being.  If  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts 
and  endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  sup- 
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Acknowledge,  therefore,  O  man!  the  beneficence  of 
nature ;  for  she  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which 
supplies  all  thy  necessities.  But  let  not  indolence,  un- 
der the  false  appearance  of  gratitude,  persuade  thee  to 
rest  contented  with  her  presents.  Wouldst  thou  return 
to  the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  sky  for 
thy  covering,  and  to  stones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence 
against  the  ravenous  animals  of  the  desert?  Then 
return  also  to  thy  savage  manners,  to  thy  timorous 
superstition,  to  thy  brutal  ignorance,  and  sink  thyself 
below  those  animals  whose  condition  thou  admirest 
and  w^ouldst  so  fondly  imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent.  Nature,  having  given  thee  art  and 
intelligence,  has  filled  the  whole  globe  with  materials  to 
employ  these  talents.  Hearken  to  her  voice,  which  so 
plainly  tells  thee  that  though  thyself  shouldst  also  be 
the  object  of  thy  industry,  and  that  by  art  and  atten- 
tion alone  thou  canst  acquire  that  ability  which  will 
raise  thee  to  thy  proper  station  in  the  universe.  Be- 
hold this  artisan  who  converts  a  rude  and  shapeless 
stone  into  a  noble  metal ;  and,  moulding  that  medal  by 
his  cunning  hands,  creates,  as  it  were,  by  magic,  every 
weapon  for  his  defence,  and  every  utensil  for  his  con- 
venience. He  has  not  this  skill  from  nature  :  use  and 
practice  have  taught  it  him ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  emu- 
late his  success,  thou  must  follow  his  laborious  foot- 
steps. 

But  while  thou  amlUioiislf/  aspirest  to  perfecting  thy 
bodily  powers  and  faculties,  wouldst  thou  meanly  neg- 
lect thy  mind,  and,  from  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave  it 
still  rude  and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
nature?  Far  be  such  folly  and  negligence  from  every 
rational  being.  If  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts 
and  endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  sup- 
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ply  her  defects.  If  she  has  been  generous  and  liberal, 
know  that  she  still  expects  industry  and  application  on 
our  part,  and  revenges  herself  in  proportion  to  our  neg- 
ligent ingratitude.  The  richest  genius,  like  the  most  fer- 
tile soil,  when  uncultivated,  shoots  up  into  the  rankest 
weeds ;  and  instead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleasure 
and  use  of  man,  produces,  to  its  slothful  owner,  the 
most  abundant  crop  of  poisons. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  industry,  is  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness.  For  this  were  arts  invented,  sci- 
ences cultivated,  laws  ordained,  and  societies  modelled, 
by  the  most  profound  wisd6m  of  patriots  and  legisla- 
tors. Even  the  lonely  savage,  who  lies  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements  and  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
forgets  not,  for  a  moment,  this  grand  object  of  his  being. 
Ignorant  as  he  is  of  every  art  of  life,  he  still  keeps  in 
view  the  end  of  all  those  arts,  and  eagerly  seeks  for 
felicity  amidst  that  darkness  with  which  he  is  environed. 
But  as  much  as  the  wildest  savage  is  inferior  to  the  pol- 
ished citizen,  who,  under  the  protection  of  laws,  enjoys 
every  convenience  which  industry  has  invented,  so 
much  is  this  citizen  himself  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue, 
and  the  true  philosopher,  who  governs  his  appetites, 
subdues  his  passions,  and  has  learned,  from  reason,  to 
set  a  just  value  on  every  pursuit  and  enjoyment.  For 
is  there  an  art  and  apprenticeship  necessary  for  every 
other  attainment  ?  And  is  there  no  art  of  life,  no  rule, 
no  precepts,  to  direct  us  in  this  principal  concern  ?  Can 
no  particular  pleasure  be  attained  without  skill;  and 
can  the  whole  be  regulated,  without  reflection  or  intelli- 
gence, by  the  blind  guidance  of  appetite  and  instinct  ? 
Sure  then  no  mistakes  are  ever  committed  in  this  affair ; 
but  every  man,  however  dissolute  and  negligent,  pro- 
ceeds in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  with  as  unerring  a 
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motion  as  that  which  the  celestial  bodies  observe, 
when,  conducted  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  they 
roll  along  the  ethereal  plains.  But  if  mistakes  be 
often,  be  inevitably  committed,  let  us  register  these 
mistakes ;  let  us  consider  their  causes ;  let  us  weigh 
their  importance ;  let  us  inquire  for  their  remedies. 
When  from  this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules  of  conduct, 
we  are  philowplien.  When  we  have  reduced  these  rules 
to  practice,  we  are  mges. 

Like  many  subordinate  artists,  employed  to  form  the 
several  wheels  and  springs  of  a  machine,  such  are  those 
who  excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  life.  Ue  is  the 
master  workman  who  puts  those  several  parts  together, 
moves  them  according  to  just  harmony  and  proportion, 
and  produces  true  felicity  as  the  result  of  their  conspir- 
ing order. 

While  thou  hast  such  an  alluring  object  in  view, 
shall  that  labor  and  attention,  requisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  thy  end,  ever  seem  burdensome  and  intolera- 
ble ?  Know,  that  this  labor  itself  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  the  felicity  to  which  thou  aspirest,  and  that 
every  enjoyment  soon  becomes  insipid  and  distasteful, 
when  not  acquired  by  fiitigue  and  industry.  See  the 
hardy  hunters  rise  from  their  downy  couches,  shake  off 
the  slumbers  which  still  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye- 
lids, and,  ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with 
her  flaming  mantle,  hasten  to  the  forest.  They  leave 
behind,  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  the  neighboring 
plains,  animals  of  every  kind,  whose  flesh  furnishes  the 
most  delicious  fare,  and  w^hich  offer  themselves  to  the 
fatal  stroke.  Laborious  man  disdains  so  easy  a  pur- 
chase. He  seeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  itself  from 
his  search,  or  flies  from  his  pursuit,  or  defends  itself 
from  his  violence.     Having  exerted  in  the  chase  every 
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passion  of  the  mind,  and  every  member  of  the  body,  he 
then  finds  the  charms  of  repose,  and  with  joy  compares 
his  pleasures  to  those  of  his  engaging  labors. 

And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  the  pur- 
suit even  of  the  most  worthless  prey,  which  frequently 
escapes  our  toils?  And  cannot  the  same  industry  ren- 
der the  cultivating  of  our  mind,  the  moderating  of 
our  passions,  the  enlightening  of  our  reason,  an  agree- 
able occupation;  while  we  are  every  day  sensible  of 
our  progress,  and  behold  our  inward  features  and 
countenance  brightening  incessantly  with  new  charms? 
Begin  by  curing  yourself  of  this  lethargic  indolence ; 
the  task  is  not  difficult :  you  need  but  taste  the  sweets 
of  honest  labor.  Proceed  to  learn  the  just  value  of 
every  pursuit;  long  study  is  not  requisite.  Compare, 
though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the  body,  virtue  to 
fortune,  and  glory  to  pleasure.  You  will  then  perceive 
the  advantages  of  industry ;  you  will  then  be  sensible 
what  are  the  proper  objects  of  your  industry. 

In  vain  do  you  seek  repose  from  beds  of  roses:  in  vain 
do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  most  delicious  wines 
and  fruits.  Your,  indolence  itself  becomes  a  fatigue; 
your  pleasure  itself  creates  disgust  The  mind,  unexer- 
cised, finds  every  delight  insipid  and  loathsome ;  and  ere 
yet  the  body,  full  of  noxious  humors,  feels  the  torment 
of  its  multiplied  diseases,  your  nobler  part  is  sensible  of 
the  invading  poison,  and  seeks  in  vain  to  relieve  its 
anxiety  by  new  pleasures,  which  still  augment  the  fatal 
malady. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  by  this  eager  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  you  more  and  more  expose  yourself  to  fortune 
and  accidents,  and  rivet  your  affections  on  external 
objects,  which  chance  may,  in  a  moment,  ravish  from 
you.     I  shall  suppose  that  your  indulgent  stars  favor 
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you  still  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  riches  and 
possessions.  I  prove  to  you,  that,  even  in  the  midst 
of  your  luxurious  pleasures,  you  are  unhappy;  and 
that,  by  too  much  indulgence,  you  are  incapable  of 
enjoying  what  prosperous  fortune  still  allows  you  to 
possess. 

But  surely  the  instability  of  fortune  is  a  considera- 
tion not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Happiness  can- 
not possibly  exist  where  there  is  no  security ;  and  secu- 
rity can  have  no  place  where  fortune  has  any  dominion. 
Though  that  unstable  deity  should  not  exert  her  rage 
against  you,  the  dread  of  it  would  still  torment  you ; 
would  disturb  your  slumbers,  haunt  your  dreams,  and 
throw  a  damp  on  the  jollity  of  your  most  delicious  ban- 
quets. 

The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rock,  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the 
malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  below; 
and  those  more  terrible  instruments  of  human  fury 
reach  not  to  so  sublime  a  height.  The  sage,  while  he 
breathes  that  serene  air,  looks  down  with  pleasure, 
mixed  with  compassion,  on  the  errors  of  mistaken 
mortals,  who  blindly  seek  for  the  true  path  of  life,  and 
pursue  riches,  nobility,  honor,  or  power,  for  genuine 
felicity.  The  greater  part  he  beholds  disappointed  of 
their  fond  wishes :  some  lament,  that  having  once  pos- 
sessed the  object  of  their  desires,  it  is  ravished  from 
them  by  envious  fortune ;  and  all  complain,  that  even 
their  own  vows,  though  granted,  cannot  give  them 
happiness,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  their  distracted 
minds. 

But  does  the  sage  always  preserve  himself  in  this  phi- 
losophical indifference,  and  rest  contented  with  lament- 
ing the  miseries  of  mankind,  without  ever  employing 
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himself  for  their  relief?  Does  he  constantly  indulge 
this  severe  wisdom,  which,  by  pretending  to  elevate  him 
above  human  accidents,  does  in  reality  harden  his  heart, 
and  render  him  careless  of  the  interests  of  mankind, 
and  of  society  ?  No ;  he  knows  that  in  this  sullen  Apathy 
neither  true  wisdom  nor  true  happiness  can  be  found. 
He  feels  too  strongly  the  charm  of  the  social  affections, 
ever  to  counteract  so  sweet,  so  natural,  so  virtuous  a 
propensity.  Even  when,  bathed  in  tears,  he  laments  the 
miseries  of  the  human  race,  of  his  country,  of  his 
friends,  and,  unable  to  give  succor,  can  only  relieve 
them  by  compassion;  he  yet  rejoices  in  the  generous 
disposition,  and  feels  a  satisfaction  superior  to  that  of 
the  most  indulged  sense.  So  engaging  are  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  that  they  brighten  up  the  very  face 
of  sorrow,  and  operate  like  the  sun,  which,  shining  on  a 
dusky  cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints  on  them  the  most 
glorious  colors  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle 
of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  the  social  virtues  display 
their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredients  you  mix  them, 
they  are  still  predominant.  As  sorrow  cannot  overcome 
them,  so  neither  can  sensual  pleasure  obscure  them. 
The  joys  of  love,  however  tumultuous,  banish  not  the 
tender  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  affection.  They 
even  derive  their  chief  influence  from  that  generous 
passion :  and  when  presented  alone,  afford  nothing  to 
the  unhappy  mind  but  lassitude  and  disgust.  Behold 
this  sprightly  debauchee,  who  professes  a  contempt  of 
all  other  pleasures  but  those  of  wine  and  jollity :  sep- 
arate him  from  his  companions,  like  a  spark  from  a  fire, 
where  before  it  contributed  to  the  general  blaze:  his 
alacrity  suddenly  extinguishes ;  and,  though  surrounded 
with  every  other  means  of  delight,  he  loathes  the  sump- 
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tuous  banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  most  abstracted 
study  and  speculation,  as  more  agreeable  and  enter- 
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But  the  social  passions  never  afford  such  transporting 
pleasures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes 
both  of  God  and  man,  as  when,  shaking  off  every  earthly 
mixture,  they  associate  themselves  with  the  sentiments 
of  virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  actions. 
As  harmonious  colors  mutually  give  and  receive  a  lustre 
by  their  friendly  imion,  so  do  these  ennobling  sentiments 
of  the  human  mind.  See  the  triumph  of  nature  in  paren- 
tal affection !  What  selfish  passion,  what  sensual  delight 
is  a  match  for  it,  whether  a  man  exults  in  the  prosperity 
and  virtue  of  his  offspring,  or  flies  to  their  succor  through 
the  most  threatening  and  tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  still  in  purifying  the  generous  passions,  you 
will  still  the  more  admire  its  shining  gloriea  What 
charms  are  there  m  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a 
friendship  founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude! 
What  satisfaction  in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  comfort- 
ing the  afflicted,  in  raising  the  fallen,  and  in  stopping 
the  career  of  cruel  fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man,  in 
their  insults  over  the  good  and  virtuous!  But  what 
supreme  joy  in  the  victories  over  vice  as  well  as  misery, 
when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wise  exhortation,  our 
fellow-creatures  are  taught  to  govern  their  passions, 
reform  their  vices,  and  subdue  their  worst  enemies, 
which  inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms ! 

But  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  human 
mind,  which,  being  of  celestial  origin,  swells  with  the 
divinest  and  most  enlarged  affections,  and,  carrying  its 
attention  beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its 
benevolent  wishes  to  the  most  distant  posterity.  It 
views  liberty  and  laws  as  the  source  of  human  happi- 
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ness,  and  devotes  itself,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to  their 
guardianship  and  protection.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itself, 
carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public 
good,  and  ennoble  that  being  which  we  generously 
sacrifice  for  the  interests  of  our  country.  Happy  the 
man  whom  indulgent  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  virtue 
what  he  owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a  generous  gift  of 
what  must  otherwise  be  ravished  from  him  by  cruel 
necessity. 

In  the  true  sage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  can 
distinguish  human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a 
resemblance  with  the  Divinity.  The  softest  benevolence, 
the  most  undaunted  resolution,  the  tenderest  sentiments, 
the  most  sublime  love  of  virtue,  all  these  animate  succes- 
sively his  transported  bosom.  What  satisfaction,  when 
he  looks  within,  to  find  the  most  turbulent  passions 
tuned  to  just  harmony  and  concord,  and  every  jarring 
sound  banished  from  this  enchanting  music !  If  the  con- 
templation, even  of  inanimate  beauty,  is  so  delightful ; 
if  it  ravishes  the  senses,  even  when  the  fair  form  is  for- 
eign to  us ;  what  must  be  the  efl*ects  of  moral  beauty  ? 
and  what  influence  must  it  have,  when  it  embellishes 
our  own  mind,  and  is  the  result  of  our  own  reflection 
and  industry  ? 

But  where  in  the  reward  of  virtue  /  jhid  what  reeompeuHC 
has  Xature  provided  for  sueh  important  saerijices  as  those  of 
life  and  fortune^  wldch  we  must  often  make  to  it  ?  Oh,  sons 
of  earth !  Are  ye  ignorant  of  the  value  of  this  celestial 
mistress  ?  And  do  ye  meanly  inquire  for  her  portion, 
when  ye  observe  her  genuine  charms?  But  know,  that 
Nature  has  been  indulgent  to  human  weakness,  and  has 
not  left  this  favorite  child  naked  and  unendowed.  She 
has  provided  virtue  with  the  richest  dowry ;  but  being 
Careful  lest  the  allurements  of  interest  should  engage 
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such  suitors  as  were  insensible  of  the  native  worth  of  so 
divine  a  beauty,  she  has  wisely  provided,  that  this  dowry 
can  have  no  charms  but  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
already  transported  with  the  love  of  virtue.  Glory  is 
the  portion  of  virtue,  the  sweet  reward  of  honorable 
toils,  the  triumphant  crown  which  covers  the  thoughtful 
head  of  the  disinterested  patriot,  or  the  dusty  brow  of 
the  victorious  warrior.  Elevated  by  so  sublime  a  prize, 
the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  and  all  the  menaces  of  danger. 
Death  itself  loses  its  terrors,  when  he  considers,  that  its 
dominion  extends  only  over  a  part  of  him,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage  of  the  elements,  and 
the  endless  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  he  is  assured  of 
an  immortal  fame  among  all  the  sons  of  men. 

There  surely  is  a  Being  who  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse, and  who,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  has 
reduced  the  jarring  elements  into  just  order  and  propor- 
tion. Let  the  speculative  reasoners  dispute,  how  far  this 
beneficent  Being  extends  his  care,  and  whether  he  pro- 
longs our  existence  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to  bestow 
on  virtue  its  just  reward,  and  render  it  fully  triumphant 
The  man  of  morals,  without  deciding  any  thing  on  so 
dubious  a  subject,  is  satisfied  with  the  portion  marked 
out  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things. 
Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  further  reward  prepared 
for  him ;  but  if  disappointed,  he  thinks  not  virtue  an 
empty  name;  but,  justly  esteeming  it  his  own  reward,, 
he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  bounty  of  his  Creator, 
who,  by  calling  him  into  existence,  has  thereby  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  once  acquiring  so  invaluable  a 
possession. 
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THE   PLAT0NI8T.* 

To  some  philosophers  it  appears  matter  of  surprise, 
that  all  mankind,  possessing  the  same  nature,  and  being 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  should  yet  differ  so 
widely  in  their  pursuits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one 
should  utterly  condemn  what  is  fondly  sought  after  by 
another.  To  some  it  appears  matter  of  still  more  sur- 
prise, that  a  man  should  differ  so  widely  from  himself  at 
different  times ;  and,  after  possession,  reject  with  disdain 
what  before  was  the  object  of  all  his  vows  and  wishes. 
To  me  this  feverish  uncertainty  and  irresolution,  in  hu- 
man conduct,  seems  altogether  unavoidable ;  nor  can  a 
rational  soul,  made  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tranquillity 
or  satisfaction,  while  detained  in  the  ignoble  pursuits  of 
sensual  pleasure  or  popular  applause.  The  Divinity  is  a 
boundless  ocean  of  bliss  and  glory :  human  minds  are 
smaller  streams,  which,  arising  at  first  from  this  ocean, 
seek  still,  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return  to  it,  and 
to  lose  themselves  in  that  immensity  of  perfection. 
When  checked  in  this  natural  course  by  vice  or  folly, 

•  Or  the  man  of  contemplation  and  philosophical  devotion. 
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they  become  furious  and  enraged ;  and,  swelling  to  a 
torrent,  do  then  spread  horror  and  devastation  on  the 
neighboring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  expres- 
sion, each  recommends  his  own  pursuit,  and  invites  the 
credulous  hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  man- 
ners. The  heart  belies  the  countenance,  and  sensibly 
feels,  even  amid  the  highest  success,  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  all  those  pleasures  which  detain  it  from  its 
true  object.  I  examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  en- 
joyment ;  I  measure  the  vehemence  of  his  desire,  and 
the  importance  of  his  object;  I  find  that  all  his  happi- 
ness proceeds  only  from  that  hurry  of  thought,  which 
takes  him  from  himself,  and  turns  his  view  from  his 
guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment  after ;  he 
has  now  enjoyed  the  pleasure  which  he  fondly  sought 
after.  The  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery  returns  upon 
him  with  double  anguish :  his  mind  tormented  with 
fear  and  remorse ;  his  body  depressed  with  disgust  and 
satiety. 

But  a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  haughty  person- 
age, presents  himself  boldly  to  our  censure ;  and,  as- 
suming the  title  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  morals, 
offers  to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  examination.  He 
challenges  with  a  visible,  though  concealed  impatience, 
our  approbation  and  applause;  and  seems  offended, 
that  Ave  should  hesitate  a  moment  before  we  break  out 
into  admiration  of  his  virtue.  Seeing  this  impatience, 
I  hesitate  still  more ;  I  begin  to  examine  the  motives 
of  his  seeming  virtue :  but,  behold !  ere  I  can  enter 
upon  this  inquiry,  he  flings  himself  from  me ;  and, 
addressing  his  discourse  to  that  crowd  of  heedless  audi- 
tors, fondly  amuses  them  by  his  magnificent  preten- 
sions. 
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0  philosopher !  thy  wisdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue 
unprofitable.  Thou  seekest  the  ignorant  applauses  of 
men,  not  the  solid  reflections  of  thy  own  conscience,  or 
the  more  solid  approbation  of  that  Being,  who,  with  one 
regard  of  his  all-seeing  eye,  penetrates  the  universe. 
Thou  surely  art  conscious  of  the  hollowness  of  thy  pre- 
tended probity ;  whilst  calling  thyself  a  citizen,  a  son, 
a  friend,  thou  forgettest  thy  higher  sovereign,  thy  true 
father,  thy  greatest  benefactor.  Where  is  the  adoration 
due  to  infinite  perfection,  whence  every  thing  good  and 
valuable  is  derived !  Where  is  the  gratitude  owing  to  . 
thy  Creator,  who  called  thee  forth  from  nothing,  who 
placed  thee  in  all  these  relations  to  thy  fellow-creatures, 
and,  requiring  thee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  each  relation, 
forbids  thee  to  neglect  what  thou  owest  to  himself,  the 
most  perfect  being,  to  whom  thou  art  connected  by  the 
closest  tie  ? 

But  thou  art  thyself  thy  own  idol.  Thou  worship- 
pest  thy  imaginary  perfections ;  or  rather,  sensible  of  thy 
real  imperfections,  thou  seekest  only  to  deceive  the 
world,  and  to  please  thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy 
ignorant  admirers.  Thus,  not  content  with  neglecting 
what  is  most  excellent  in  the  universe,  thou  desircst 
to  substitute  in  his  place  what  is  most  vile  and  con- 
temptible. 

Consider  all  the  works  of  men's  hands,  all  the  inven- 
tions of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  affectest  so  nice  a 
discernment.  Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  most  perfect  pro- 
duction still  proceeds  from  the  most  perfect  thought, 
and  that  it  is  mind  alone  which  we  admire,  while  we 
bestow  our  applause  on  the  graces  of  a  well-propor- 
tioned statue,  or  the  symmetry  of  a  noble  pile.  The 
statuary,  the  architect,  come  still  in  view,  and  makes 
us  reflect   on   the  beauty  of  his  art  and  contrivance, 
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which,  from  a  heap  of  unformed  matter,  could  extract 
such  expressions  and  proportions.  This  superior  beauty 
of  thought  and  intelligence  thou  thyself  acknowledgest, 
while  thou  invitest  us  to  contemplate,  in  thy  conduct, 
the  harmony  of  affections,  the  dignity  of  sentiments, 
and  all  those  graces  of  a  mind  which  chiefly  merit  our 
attention.  But  why  stoppest  thou  short  ?  Seest  thou 
nothing  further  that  is  valuable  ?  Amid  thy  rapturous 
applauses  of  beauty  and  order,  art  thou  still  ignorant 
where  is  to  be  found  the  most  consummate  beauty,  the 
most  perfect  order  ?  Compare  the  works  of  art  with 
those  of  nature.  The  one  are  but  imitations  of  the 
other.  The  nearer  art  approaches  to  nature,  the  more 
perfect  is  it  esteemed.  But  still  how  wide  are  its  nearest 
approaches,  and  what  an  immense  interval  may  be  ob- 
served between  Hhem  !  Art  copies  only  the  outside  of 
nature,  leaving  the  inward  and  more  admirable  springs 
and  principles  as  exceeding  her  imitation,  as  beyond  her 
comprehension.  Art  copies  only  the  minute  produc- 
tions of  nature,  despairing  to  reach  that  grandeur  and 
magnificence  which  are  so  astonishing  in  the  masterly 
works  of  her  original.  Can  we  then  be  so  blind  as  not 
to  discover  an  intelligence  and  a  design  in  the  exquisite 
and  most  stupendous  contrivance  of  the  universe  ?  Can 
we  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  feel  the  warmest  raptures  of 
worship  and  adoration  upon  the  contemplation  of  that 
intelligent  Being,  so  infinitely  good  and  wise  ? 

The  most  perfect  happiness  surely  miist  arise  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object.  But  what 
more  perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is 
beauty  to  be  found*  equal  to  that  of  the  universe,  or 
virtue  which  can  be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  the  Deity  ?  If  aught  can  diminish  the  pleas- 
ure of  this  contemplation,  it  must  be  either  the  narrow- 
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iiess  of  our  faculties,  which  conceals  from  us  the  greatest 
part  of  these  beauties  and  perfections,  or  the  shortness 
of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time  sufficient  to  instruct 
us  in  them.  But  it  is  our  comfort,  that  if  we  employ 
worthily  the  faculties  here  assigned  us,  they  will  be  en- 
larged in  another  state  of  existence,  so  as  to  render  us 
more  suitable  worshippers  of  our  Maker;  and  that  the 
task,  which  can  never  be  finished  in  time,  will  be  the 
business  of  an  eternity. 


ESSAY    XVIII. 


THE   SCEPTIC. 

1  HAVE  long  entertained  a  suspicion  with  regard  to 
the  decisions  of  philosophers  upon  all  subjects,  and 
found  in  myself  a  greater  inclination  to  dispute  than 
assent  to  their  conclusions.  There  is  one  mistake  to 
which  they  seem  liable,  almost  without  exception  ;  they 
confine  too  much  their  principles,  and  make  no  account 
of  that  vast  variety  which  nature  has  so  much  affected 
in  all  her  operations.  When  a  philosopher  has  once 
laid  hold  of  a  favorite  principle,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  many  natural  effects,  he  extends  the  same  principle 
over  the  whole  creation,  and  reduces  to  it  every  phe- 
nomenon, though  by  the  most  violent  and  absurd  rear 
soning.  Our  own  mind  being  narrow  and  contracted, 
we  cannot  extend  our  conception  to  the  variety  and 
extent  of  nature,  but  imagine  that  she  is  as  much 
bounded  in  her  operations  as  we  are  in  our  speculation. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philosophers  is  to  be  sua- 
pected  on  any  occasion,  it  is  in  their  reasonings  concern- 
ing human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  happiness. 
In  that  case  they  are  led  astray,  not  only  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  understandings,  but  by  that  also  of 
their  passions.     Almost  every  one  has  a  predominant 
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inclination,  to  which  his  other  desires  and  affections  sub- 
mit, and  which  governs  him,  though  perhaps  with  some 
intervals,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It  is 
difficult  for  him  to  apprehend,  that  any  thing  which 
appears  totally  indifferent  to  him  can  ever  give  enjoy- 
ment to  any  person,  or  can  possess  charms  which  alto- 
gether escape  his  observation.  His  own  pursuits  are 
always,  in  his  account,  the  most  engaging,  the  objects  of 
his  passion  the  most  valuable,  and  the  road  which  be  pur- 
sues the  only  one  that  leads  to  happiness. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  mo- 
ment, there  are  many  obvious  instances  and  arguments 
sufficient  to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  enlarge 
their  maxims  and  principles.  Do  they  not  see  the  vast 
variety  of  inclinations  and  pursuits  among  our  species, 
where  each  man  seems  fully  satisfied  with  his  own  course 
of  life,  and  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  unhappiness  to 
be  confined  to  that  of  his  neighbor  ?  Do  they  not  feel 
in  themselves,  that  what  pleases  at  one  time,  displeases 
at  another,  by  the  change  of  inclination,  and  that  it  is 
not  in  their  power,  by  their  utmost  efforts,  to  recall  that 
taste  or  appetite  which  formerly  bestowed  charms  on 
what  now  appeal^  indifferent  or  disagreeable  ?  What  is 
the  meaning,  therefore,  of  those  general  preferences  of 
the  town  or  country  life,  of  a  life  of  action  or  one  of 
l)leasure,  of  retirement  or  society;  when,  besides  the 
diflbrent  inclinations  of  different  men,  every  one's  expe- 
rience may  convince  him  that  each  of  these  kinds  of 
life  is  agreeable  in  its  turn,  and  that  their  variety  or 
their  judicious  mixture  chiefly  contributes  to  the  render- 
ing all  of  them  agreeable  ? 

But  shall  this  business  be  allowed  to  go  .altogether  at 
adventures?  and  must  a  man  only  consult  his  humor 
and  inclination,  in  order  to  determine  his  course  of  life. 
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without  employing  his  reason  to  inform  him  what  road 
is  preferable,  and  leads  most  surely  to  happiness  ?  Is 
there  no  difference,  then,  between  one  man's  conduct 
and  another  ? 

I  answer,  there  is  a  great  difference.  One  man,  fol- 
lowing his  inclination,  in  choosing  his  course  of  life,  may 
employ  much  surer  means  for  succeeding  than  another, 
who  is  led  by  his  inclination  into  the  same  course  of 
life,  and  pursues  the  same  object.  Are  riches  i/ie  cMef 
object  of  your  desires?  Acquire  skill  in  your  profession; 
be  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  enlarge  the  circle  of 
your  friends  and  acquaintance ;  avoid  pileasure  and  ex- 
pense ;  and  never  be  generous,  but  with  a  view  of  gain- 
ing more  than  you  could  save  by  frugality.  Would  yon 
acquire  Ike  piihlic  esteem  ?  Guard  equally  against  the  ex- 
tremes of  arrogance  and  fawning.  Let  it  appear  that 
you  set  a  value  upon  yourself,  but  without  despising 
others.  If  you  fall  into  either  of  the  extremes^  you 
either  provoke  men's  pride  by  your  insolence,  or  teach 
them  to  despise  you  by  your  timorous  submission,  and 
by  the  mean  opinion  which  you  seem  to  entertain  of 
yourself. 

These,  you  say,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudence 
and  discretion ;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  his 
child,  and  what  every  man  of  sense  pursues  in  the 
course  of  life  which  he  has  chosen.  What  is  it  then  you 
desire  more  ?  Do  you  come  to  a  philosopher  as  to  a 
cunnincf  man^  to  learn  something  by  magic  or  witchcraft, 
beyond  what  can  be  known  by  common  prudence  and 
discretion  ?  —  Yes ;  we  come  to  a  philosopher  to  be  in- 
structed, how  we  shall  choose  our  ends,  more  than  the 
means  for  attaining  these  ends :  we  want  to  know  what 
desire  we  shall  gratify,  what  passion  we  shall  comply 
with,  what  appetite  we  shall  indulge.    As  to  the  rest, 
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we  trust  to  common  sense,  and  the  general  maxims  of 
the  world,  foj;  our  instruction. 

I  am  sorry,  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher J  for  I  find  your  questions  very  perplexing,  and  am 
in  danger,  if  my  answer  be  too  rigid  and  severe,  of  pass- 
ing for  a  pedant  and  scholastic ;  if  it  be  too  easy  and 
free,  of  being  taken  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality. However,  to  satisfy  you,  I  shall  deliver  my  opin- 
ion npon  the  matter,  and  shall  only  desire  you  to  esteem 
it  of  as  little  consequence  as  I  do  myself  By  that 
means  you  will  neither  think  it  worthy  of  your  ridicule 
nor  your  anger. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle  which  we  learn 
from  philosophy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain and  undoubted,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  itself,  valu- 
able or  despicable,  desirable  or  hateful,  beautiful  or  de- 
formed ;  but  that  these  attributes  arise  from  the  particu- 
lar constitution  and  fabric  of  human  senthnent  and 
affection.  What  seems  the  most  delicious  food  to  one 
animal,  appears  loathsome  to  another ;  what  affects  the 
feeling  of  one  with  .  delight,  produces  uneasiness  in 
another.  This  is  confessedly  the  case  with  regard  to  all 
the  bodily  senses.  But,  if  we  examine  the  matter  more 
accurately,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  observation  holds 
even  where  the  mind  concurs  with  the  body,  and 
mingles  its  sentiment  with  the  exterior  appetite. 

Desire  this  passionate  lover  to  give  you  a  character 
of  his  mistress :  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  for  ^ 
words  to  describe  her  charms,  and  will  ask  you  very  seri- 
ously, if  ever  you  were  acquainted  with  a  goddess  or  an 
angel  ?  If  you  answer  that  you  never  were,  he  will  then 
say  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  form  a  conception  of 
such  divine  beauties  as  those  which  his  charmer  pos- 
sesses ;   so  complete  a  shape  ;   such  well-proportioned  / 
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features ;  so  engaging  an  air ;  such  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion ;  such  gaiety  of  humor.  You  can  infer  nothing, 
however,  from  all  this  discourse,  but  that  the  poor  man 
is  in  love ;  and  that  the  general  appetite  between  the 
sexes,  which  nature  has  infused  into  all  animals,  is  in 
him  determined  to  a  particular  object  by  some  qualities 
w^hich  give  him  pleasure.  The  same  divine  creature, 
not  only  to  a  different  animal,  but  also  to  a  different 
man,  appears  a  mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld  with 
the  utmost  indifference. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  favor 
of  their  offspring.  As  soon  as  the  helpless  infant  sees 
the  light,  though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a  despi- 
cable and  a  miserable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond 
parent  with  the  utmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to 
every  other  object,  however  perfect  and  accomplished. 
The  passion  alone,  arising  from  the  original  structure 
and  formation  of  human  nature,  bestows  a  value  on  the 
most  insignificant  object. 

We  may  push  the  same  observation  further,  and  may 
conclude  that,  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  and 
feeling  the  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pro- 
nounces one  object  deformed  and  odious,  another  beau- 
tiful and  amiable ;  I  say  that,  even  in  this  case,  those 
qualities  are  not  really  in  the  objects,  but  belong  entirely 
to  the  sentiment  of  that  mind  which  blames  or  praises. 
I  grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  this  pro- 
position evident,  and,  as  it  were,  palpable,  to  negligent 
thinkers ;  because  nature  is  more  uniform  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  mind  than  in  most  feelings  of  the  body, 
and  produces  a  nearer  resemblance  in  the  inward  than 
in  the  outward  part  of  human  kind.  There  is  some- 
thing approaching  to  principles  in  mental  taste;  and 
critics  can  reason  and  dispute  more  plausibly  than  cooks 
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or  perfuniera  We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  uni- 
formity among  human  kind  hinders  not,  but  that  there 
is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  sentiments  of  beauty 
and  worth,  and  that  education,  custom,  prejudice,  caprice, 
and  humor,  frequently  vary  our  taste  of  this  kind.  You 
will  never  convince  a  man,  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
Italian  music,  and  has  not  an  ear  to  follow  its  intricacies, 
that  a  Scots  tune  is  not  preferable.  •  You  have  not  even 
any  single  argument  beyond  your  own  taste,  which  you 
can  employ  in  your  behalf:  and  to  your  antagonist  his 
particular  taste  will  always  appear  a  more  convincing 
argument  to  the  contrary.  If  you  be  wise,  each  of 
you  will  allow  that  the  other  may  be  in  the  right ;  and 
having  many  other  instances  of  this  diversity  of  taste, 
you  will  both  confess,  that  beauty  and  worth  are 
merely  of  a  relative  nature,  and  consist  in  an  agree- 
able sentiment,  produced  by  an  object  in  a  particular 
mind,  according  to  the  peculiar  structure  and  constitu- 
tion of  that  mind. 

By  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  observable  in  human 
kind,  nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  sensible 
of  her  authority,  and  let  us  see  what  surprising  changes 
she  could  produce  on  the  passions  and  desires  of  man- 
kind, merely  by  the  change  of  their  inward  fabric, 
without  any  alteration  on  the  objects.  The  vulgar 
may  even  be  convinced  by  this  argument  But  men, 
accustomed  to  thinking,  may  draw  a  more  convincing, 
at  least  a  more  general  argument,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject. 

In  the  operation  of  reasoning,  the  mind  does  nothing 
but  run  over  its  objects,  as  they  are  supposed  to  stand 
in  reality,  without  adding  any  thing  to  them,  or  dimin- 
ishing any  thing  from  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolo- 
maic  and  Copernican  systems,  I  endeavor  only,  by  my 
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inquiries,  to  know  the  real  situation  of  the  planets ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  I  endeavor  to  give  them,  in  my 
conception,  the  same  relations  that  they  bear  towards 
each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation  of  the 
mind,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  always  a  real,  though 
often  an  unknown  standard,  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
nor  is  truth  or  falsehood  variable  by  the  various  appre- 
hensions of  mankind.  Though  all  human  race  should 
for  ever  conclude  that  the  sun  moves,  and  the  earth 
remains  at  rest,  the  sun  stirs  not  an  inch  from  his  place 
for  all  these  reasonings;  and  such  conclusions  are 
eternally  false  and  erroneous. 

But  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  qualities  of 
beautiful  and  defojined,  desirable  and  odious^  as  with  truth 
and  falsehood.  In  the  former  case,  the  mind  is  not 
content  with  merely  surveying  its  objects,  as  they  stand 
in  themselves :  it  also  feels  a  sentiment  of  delight  or 
uneasiness,  approbation  or  blame,  consequent  to  that 
survey ;  and  this  sentiment  determines  it  to  affix  the 
epithet  beautiful  or  deformed^  desirable  or  odious.  Now,  it 
is  evident,  that  this  sentiment  must  depend  upon  the 
particular  fabric  or  structure  of  the  mind,  which  enables 
such  particular  forms  to  operate  in  such  a  particular 
manner,  and  produces  a  sympathy  or  conformity  be- 
tween the  mind  and  its  objects.  Vary  the  structure  of 
the  mind  or  inward  organs,  the  sentiment  no  longer 
follows,  though  the  form  remains  the  same.  The  senti- 
ment being  diflFerent  from  the  object,  and  arising  from 
its  operation  upon  the  organs  of  the  mind,  an  alteration 
upon  the  latter  must  vary  the  effect ;  nor  can  the  same 
object,  presented  to  a  mind  totally  different,  produce 
the  same  sentiment. 

This  conclusion  every  one  is  apt  to  draw  of  himself, 
without  much  philosophy,  where  the  sentiment  is  evi- 
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(lently  distinguishable  from  the  object.  Who  is  not 
sensible  that  power,  and  glory,  and  vengeance,  are  not 
desirable  of  themselves,  but  derive  all  their  value  from 
the  structure  of  human  passions,  which  begets  a  desire 
towards  such  particular  pursuits?  But  with  regard  to 
beauty,  either  natural  or  moral,  the  case  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  different.  The  agreeable  quality  is 
thought  to  lie  in  the  object,  not  in  the  sentiment ;  and 
that  merely  because  the  sentiment  is  not  so  turbulent 
and  violent  as  to  distinguish  itself,  in  an  evident  man- 
ner, from  the  perception  of  the  object. 

But  a  little  reflection  suffices  to  distinguish  them. 
A  man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles  and  ellipses  of 
the  Copernican  system,  and  all  the  irregular  spirals  of 
the  Ptolomaic,  without  perceiving  that  the  former  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  fully  ex- 
plained every  quality  of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any 
proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reason  is 
evident.  Beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies 
not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are  all  equally 
distant  from  a  common  centre.  It  is  only  the  effect, 
which  that  figure  produces  upon  a  mind,  whose  particu- 
lar fabric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of  such 
sentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle, 
or  seek  it,  either  by  your  senses,  or  by  mathematical 
reasonings,  in  all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleasure  in 
reading  Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  ^Eneas's  voyage 
by  the  map,  might  perfectly  understand  the  meaning 
of  every  Latin  word  employed  by  that  divine  author ; 
and,  consequently,  might  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
whole  narration.  lie  would  even  have  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  it,  than  they  could  attain  who  had  not  studied 
so   exactly  the   geography  of  the   poem.     lie   knew, 
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therefore,  every  thing  m  the  poem :  but  he  was  igno- 
rant of  its  beauty,  because  the  beauty,  properly  speak- 
ing, lies  not  in  the  poem,  but  in  the  sentiment  or  taste 
of  the  reader.  And  where  a  man  has  no  such  delicacy 
of  temper  as  to  make  him  feel  this  sentiment,  he  must 
be  ignorant  of  the  beauty,  though  possessed  of  the 
science  and  understanding  of  an  angel.* 

The  inference  upon  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  from 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  object  which  any  person  pur- 
sues, that  we  can  determine  his  enjoyment,  but  merely 
from  the  passion  with  which  he  pursues  it,  and  the 
success  which  he  meets  with  in  his  pursuit.  Objects 
have  absolutely  no  worth  or  value  in  themselves.  They 
derive  their  worth  merely  from  the  passion.  If  that  be 
strong  and  steady,  and  successful,  the  person  is  happy. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  but  a  little  miss, 
dressed  in  a  new  gown  for  a  dancing-school  ball,  re- 
ceives as  complete  enjoyment  as  the  greatest  orator, 
who  triumphs  in  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence,  while 
he  governs  the  passions  and  resolutions  of  a  numerous 
assembly. 

All  the  difference,  therefore,  between  one  man  and 


*  Were  I  not  afraid  of  appearin*^  too  pbilosopliioal,  I  should  remind  my 
reader  of  that  famous  doctrine,  supi)Osed  to  be  fnlly  jiroved  in  modem  times, 
*'  That  tastes  and  colors,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  lie  not  in  the  bodiefl, 
but  merely  in  the  senses."  The  case  is  the  same  with  beauty  and  defomuty, 
virtue  and  vice.  This  doctrine,  however,  takes  ofl'  no  more  from  the  reality 
of  the  latter  (pialities,  than  from  that  of  the  fonner  ;  nor  need  it  give  any 
umbrage  either  to  critics  or  moralists.  Though  colors  were  allowed  to  lie 
only  in  the  eye,  would  dyers  or  painters  ever  be  less  regarded  or  esteemed  ? 
There  is  a  sullicient  uniformity  in  the  senses  and  feelings  of  mankind,  to 
make  all  these  cpialities  the  objects  of  art  and  reasoning,  and  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  life  and  manners.  And  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  dis- 
covery above  mentioned  in  natural  philosophy,  makes  no  alteration  on  action 
and  conduct,  why  should  a  like  discovery  in  moral  philosophy  make  any 
alteration  ? 
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another,  with  regard  to  life,  consists  either  in  the  ^;r/.9- 
mn^  or  in  the  enjoyment :  and  these  diflFerences  are  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  wide  extremes  of  happiness  and 
misery. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  neither  be  too  violent, 
nor  too  ronaiss.  In  the  first  case,  the  mind  is  in  a  per- 
petual hurry  and  tumult ;  in  the  second,  it  sinks  into  a 
disagreeable  indolence  and  lethargy. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  benigij/and  social, 
not  rough  or  fierce.  The  aflections  of  the  latter  kind 
are  not  near  so  agreeable  to  the  feeling  as  those  of 
the  former.  Who  will  compare  rancor  and  animosity, 
envy  and  revenge,  to  friendship,  benignity,  clemency, 
and  gratitude  ? 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerful  and  gay, 
not  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A  propensity  to  hope 
and  joy  is  real  riches;  one  to  fear  and  sorrow,  real 
poverty. 

Some  passions  or  inclinations,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
object,  are  not  so  steady  or  constant  as  others,  nor  con- 
vey such  durable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Philosophic 
{•(d  (hrotinn^  for  instance,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet, 
is  the  transitory  eflfect  of  high  spirits,  great  leisure,  a 
fine  genius,  and  a  habit  of  study  and  contemplation  : 
but  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  an  abstract, 
invisible  object,  like  that  which  natunil  religion  alone 
presents  to  us,  cannot  long  actuate  the  mind,  or  be  of 
any  moment  in  life.  To  render  the  passion  of  continu- 
ance, we  must  find  some  method  of  aflccting  the  senses 
and  imagination,  and  must  embrace  some  historical  as 
well  as  philosophical  account  of  the  Divinity.  Popular 
superstitions  and  observances  are  even  found  to  be  of 
use  in  this  particular. 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  diflferent,  yet  we 
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may  safely  pronounce  in  general,  that  a  life  of  pleasure 
cannot  support  itself  so  long  as  one  of  business,  but  is 
much  more  subject  to  satiety  and  disgust  The  amuse- 
ments which  are  the  most  durable,  have  all  a  mixture  of 
application  and  attention  in  them ;  such  as  gaming  and 
hunting.  And  in  general,  business  and  action  fill  up  all 
the  great  vacancies  in  human  life. 

But  where  the  temper  is  the  best  disposed  for  any 
enjoyment^  the  object  is  often  wanting :  and  in  this  re- 
spect, the  passions,  which  pursue  external  objects,  con- 
tribute not  so  much  to  happiness  as  those  which  rest  in 
ourselves ;  since  we  are  neither  so  certain  of  attaining 
such  objects,  nor  so  secure  in  possessing  them.  A  pas- 
sion for  learning  is  preferable,  with  regard  to  happiness, 
to  one  for  riches. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  great  strength  of  mind ; 
and  even  when  they  pursue  external  objects,  are  not 
much  affected  by  a  disappointment,  but  renew  their 
application  and  industry  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  happiness  than  such  a  turn 
of  mind. 

According  to  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  human 
life,  the  happiest  disposition  of  mind  is  the  virtuous  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and  employ- 
ment, renders  us  sensible  to  the  social  passions,  steels  the 
heart  against  the  assaults  of  fortune,  reduces  the  affec- 
tions to  a  just  moderation,  makes  our  own  thoughts  an 
entertainment  to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather  to  the  pleas* 
ures  of  society  and  conversation  than  to  those  of  the 
senses.  This,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  obvious  to  the 
most  careless  reasoner,  that  all  dispositions  of  mind  are 
not  alike  favorable  to  happiness,  and  that  one  passion  or 
humor  may  be  extremely  desirable,  while  another  is 
equally  disagreeable.     And,  indeed,  all  the  difference 
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between  the  couditions  of  life  depends  upon  the  mind  ; 
nor  is  there  any  one  situation  of  affairs,  in  itself,  prefer- 
able to  another.  Good  and  ill,  both  natural  and  moral, 
are  entirely  relative  to  human  sentiment  and  affection. 
No  man  would  ever  be  unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feel- 
ings. Proteus-like,  he  would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the 
continual  alterations  of  his  shape  and  form. 

But  of  this  resource  nature  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
deprived  us.  The  fabric  and  constitution  of  our  mind 
no  more  depends  on  our  choice,  than  that  of  our  body. 
The  generality  of  men  have  not  even  the  smallest  notion 
that  any  alteration  in  this  respect  can  ever  be  desirable. 
As  a  stream  necessarily  follows  the  severjil  inclinations 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  runs,  so  are  the  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  part  of  mankind  actuated  by  their  natural 
propensities  Such  are  effectually  excluded  from  all 
pretensions  to  philosophy,  and  the  medicine  of  the  mind^  so 
much  boasted.  But  even  upon  the  wise  and  thoughtful, 
nature  has  a  prodigious  influence  ;  nor  is  it  always  in  a 
man's  power,  by  the  utmost  art  and  industry,  to  cor- 
rect his  temper,  and  attain  that  virtuous  character  to 
which  he  aspires.  The  empire  of  philosophy  extends 
over  a  few  ;  and  with  regard  to  these,  too,  her  authority 
is  very  weak  and  limited.  Men  may  well  be  sensible  of 
the  value  of  virtue,  and  may  desire  to  attain  it ;  but  it 
is  not  always  certain  that  they  will  be  successful  in  their 
wishes. 

Whoever  considers,  without  prejudice,  the  course  of 
human  actions,  will  find,  that  mankind  are  almost  en- 
tirely guided  by  constitution  and  temper,  and  that  gen- 
eral maxims  have  little  influence,  but  so  far  as  they 
affect  our  taste  or  sentiment  If  a  man  have  a  lively 
sense  of  honor  and  virtue,  with  moderate  passions,  his 
conduct  will  always  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  mo- 
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rality  :  or  if  he  depart  from  them,  his  return  will  be  easy 
and  expeditious.  On  the  other  hand,  where  one  is  born 
of  so  perverse  a  frame  of  mind,  of  so  callous  and  insen- 
sible a  disposition,  as  to  have  no  relish  for  virtue  and 
humanity,  no  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures,  no  de- 
sire of  esteem  and  applause,  such  a  one  must  be  allowed 
entirely  incurable  ;  nor  is  there  any  remedy  in  philoso- 
phy. He  reaps  no  satisfaction  but  from  low  and  sensual 
objects,  or  from  the  indulgence  of  malignant  passions: 
he  feels  no  remorse  to  control  his  vicious  inclinations : 
he  has  not  even  thtCi  sense  or  taste,  which  is  requisite  to 
make  him  desire  a  better  character.  For  my  part,  I 
know  not  how  I  should  address  myself  to  such  a  one, 
or  by  what  arguments  I  should  endeavor  to  reform  him. 
Should  I  tell  him  of  the  inward  satisfaction  which  re- 
sults from  laudable  and  humane  actions,  and  delicate 
pleasure  of  disinterested  love  and  friendship,  the  lasting 
enjoyments  of  a  good  name  and  an  established  char- 
acter, he  might  still  reply,  that  these  were,  perhaps, 
pleasures  to  such  as  were  susceptible  of  them  ;  but 
that,  for  his  part,  he  finds  himself  of  a  quite  diflerent 
turn  and  disposition.  I  must  repeat  it,  my  philosophy 
affords  no  remedy  in  such  a  case ;  nor  could  I  do  any 
thing  but  lament  this  person's  unhappy  condition.  But 
then  I  ask.  If  any  other  philosophy  can  afford  a  rem- 
edy ;  or  if  it  be  possible,  by  any  system,  to  render  all 
mankind  virtuous,  however  perverse  may  be  their  nat- 
ural frame  of  mind  ?  Experience  will  soon  convince  us 
of  the  contrary ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  per- 
haps, the  chief  benefit  w^hich  results  from  philosophy, 
arises  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  proceeds  more  from  its 
secret  insensible  influence,  than  from  its  immediate  ap- 
plication. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  serious  attention  to  the  sciences 
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and  liberal  arts  softens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and 
cherishes  those  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and 
honor  consists.  It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that  a 
man  of  taste  and  learning  is  not,  at  least,  an  honest 
man,  whatever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of 
his  mind  to  speculative  studies  must  mortify  in  him  the 
passions  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  must,  at  the 
same  time,  give  him  a  greater  sensibility  of  all  the 
decencies  and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a 
moral  distinction  in  characters  and  manners ;  nor  is  his 
sense  of  this  kind  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
much  increased,  by  speculation. 

Besides  such  insensible  changes  upon  the  temper  and 
disposition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  others  may  be 
produced  by  study  and  application.  The  prodigious 
eflFects  of  education  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is 
not  altogether  stubborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admit  of 
many  alterations  from  its  original  make  and  structure. 
Let  a  man  propose  to  himself  the  model  of  a  character 
which  he  approves :  let  him  be  well  acquainted  with 
those  particulars  in  which  his  own  character  deviates 
from  this  model :  let  him  keep  a  constant  watch  over, 
himself,  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a  continual  ejQTort,  from 
the  vices,  towards  the  virtues ;  and  I  doubt  not  but,  in 
time,  he  will  find,  in  his  temper,  an  alteration  for  the 
better. 

Habit  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the 
mind,  and  implanting  in  it  good  dispositions  and  inclina- 
tions. A  man,  who  continues  in  a  course  of  sobriety 
and  temperance,  will  hate  riot  and  disorder:  if  he 
engage  in  business  or  study,  indolence  will  seem  a 
punishment  to  him :  if  he  constrain  himself  to  practise 
beneficence  and  affability,  he  will  soon  abhor  all  in- 
stances of  pride  anTviOtence.    Where  one  is  thoroughly 
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convinced  that  the  virtuous  course  of  life  is  preferable ; 
if  he  have  but  resolution  enough,  for  some  time,  to 
impose  a  violence  on  himself;  his  reformation  needs 
not  be  despaired  of.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  con- 
viction and  this  resolution  never  can  have  place,  unless 
a  man  be,  befroehand,  tolerably  virtuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philosophy  : 
it  insensibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points  out  to  us 
those  dispositions  which  we  should  endeavor  to  attain, 
by  a  constant  bent  of  mind,  and  by  repeated  liabU.  Be- 
yond this  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to  have  great  in- 
fluence ;  and  I  must  entertain  doubts  concerning  all 
those  exhortations  and  consolations,  which  are  in  such 
vogue  among  speculative  reasoners. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  no  objects  are,  in 
themselves,  desirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  despicable  ; 
but  that  objects  acquire  these  qualities  from  the  par- 
ticular character  and  constitution  of  the  mind  which 
surveys  them.  To  diminish,  therefore,  or  augment  any 
person's  value  for  an  object,  to  excite  or  moderate  his 
passions,  there  are  no  direct  arguments  or  reasons, 
which  can  be  employed  with  any  force  or  influence. 
The  catching  of  flies,  like  Domitian,  if  it  give  more 
pleasure,  is  preferable  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts^ 
like  William  Rufus,  or  conquering  of  kingdoms  like 
Alexander. 

But  though  the  value  of  every  object  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  sentiment  or  passion  of  every  indi- 
vidual, we  may  observe,  that  the  passion,  in  pronounce- 
ing  its  verdict,  considers  not  the  object  simply,  as  it 
is  in  itself,  but  surveys  it  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  attend  it.  A  man,  transported  with  joy  on  ac- 
count of  his  possessing  a  diamond,  confines  not  his  view 
to  the  glittering  stone  before  him.     He  also  considers 
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its  rarity ;  and  thence  chiefly  arises  his  pleasure  and 
exultation.  Here,  therefore,  a  philosopher  may  step  in, 
and  suggest  particular  views,  and  considerations,  and 
circumstances,  which  otherwise  would  have  escaped  us, 
and  by  that  means  he  may  either  moderate  or  excite 
any  particular  passion. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  absolutely  to  deny  the 
authority  of  philosophy  in  this  respect :  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  there  lies  this  strong  presumption  against 
it,  that,  if  these  views  be  natural  and  obvious,  they 
would  have  occurred  of  themselves  without  the  assist- 
ance of  philosophy :  if  they  be  not  natural,  they  never 
can  have  any  influence  on  the  affections.  These  are  of 
a  very  delicate  nature,  and  cannot  be  forced  or  con- 
strained by  the  utmost  art  or  industry.  A  consideration 
which  we  seek  for  on  purpose,  which  we  enter  into 
with  difficulty,  which  we  cannot  retain  without  care 
and  attention,  will  never  produce  those  genuine  and 
durable  movements  of  passion  which  arc  the  result  of 
nature,  and  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  A  man  may 
as  well  pretend  to  cure  himself  of  love,  by  viewing  his 
mistress  through  the  artificial  medium  of  a  microscope 
or  prospect,  and  beholding  there  the  coarseness  of  her 
skin,  and  monstrous  disproportion  of  her  features,  as  hope 
to  excite  or  moderate  any  passion  by  the  artificial  argu- 
ments of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus.  The  remembrance 
of  the  natural  aspect  and  situation  of  the  object  will, 
in  both  cases,  still  recur  upon  him.  The  reflections  of 
philosophy  are  too  subtile  and  distant  to  take  place  in 
common  life,  or  eradicate  any  affection.  The  air  is  too 
fine  to  breathe  in,  where  it  is  above  the  winds  and 
clouds  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  defect  of  those  refined  reflections  which 
philosophy  suggests  to  us,  is,  that  commonly  they  can- 
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not  diminish  or  extinguish  our  vicious  passions,  without 
diminishing  or  extinguishing  such  as  are  virtuous,  and 
rendering  the  mind  totally  indifferent  and  inactive. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  general,  and  are  applicable 
to  all  our  ajffections.  In  vain  do  we  hope  to  direct 
their  influence  only  to  one  side.  If  by  incessant  study 
and  meditation  we  have  rendered  them  intimate  and 
present  to  us,  they  will  operate  throughout,  and  spread 
an  universal  insensibility  over  the  mind.  When  we 
destroy  the  nerves,  we  extinguish  the  sense  of  pleasure, 
together  with  that  of  pain,  in  the  human  body. 

It  will  be  easy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find  one 
or  other  of  these  defects  in  most  of  those  philosophical 
reflections,  so  much  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Let  not  the  injuries  or  iwknce  of  men,  say 
the  philosophers,*  ever  dtscomjwse  you  ly  anger  or  haired. 
Would  you  he  angry  at  the  ape  for  its  maHcey  or  the  tiger  for 
its  ferocity  ?  This  reflection  leads  us  into  a  bad  opinion 
of  human  nature,  and  must  extinguish  the  social  affec- 
tions. It  tends  also  to  prevent  all  remorse  for  a  man's 
oAvn  crimes,  when  he  considers  that  vice  is  as  natural  to 
mankind  as  the  particular  instincts  to  brute  creatures. 

All  ills  arise  from  the  order  of  tJic  tmiversc,  which  is 
absolutely  perfect.  Would  you  icish  to  disturb  so  divine 
an  order  for  the  sake  of  your  own  jyartivular  interest? 
What  if  the  ills  I  suffer  arise  from  malice  or  oppression  ? 
But  the  vices  arid  imperfections  of  men  are  also  comprehended 
in  the  order  of  the  universe. 

If  plagues  and  cartli([iiakes  break  not  heaven's  design, 
AVhy  then  a  Bougia  or  a  Catiline  V 

Let  this  be  allowed,  and  my  own  vices  will  also  be  a  part 
of  the  same  order. 

*  Plut.  De  Ira  cohibenda. 
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To  one  who  said  that  uone  were  happy  who  were  not 
above  opinion,  a  Spartan  replied,  TJien  none  are  happy  but 
knaves  and  robbers,^ 

Man  is  bom  to  be  miserable  ;  and  is  he  surprised  at  any 
pariicular  misfortune  ?  And  can  lie  give  way  to  sorrow  and 
lamentation  upon  account  df  any  disaster  ?  Yes :  he  very 
reasonably  laments  that  he  should  be  born  to  be  miser- 
able. Your  consolation  presents  a  hundred  ills  for  one, 
of  which  you  pretend  to  ease  him. 

You  should  always  hive  before  your  eyes  deaih^  disease,  pov- 
erty, blindness,  exile,  calumny,  and  infamy,  as  ills  ivhich  are  in- 
cident to  human  nature.  If  any  one  of  these  ills  fall  to  your 
lot,  you  will  bear  it  the  better  when  you  have  reckoned  upon  it. 
I  answer,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  and  dis- 
tant reflection  on  tjhe  ills  of  human  life,  that  can  have  no 
effect  to  prepare  us  for  them.  If  by  close  and  intense 
meditation  w^e  render  them  present  and  intimate  to  us, 
that  is  the  true  secret  for  poisoning  all  our  pleasure}^  and 
rendering  us  perpetually  miserable. 

Your  sorrow  is  fruitless,  and  will  not  change  the  course  of 
destiny.  Very  true;  and  for  that  very  reason  I  am 
sorry. 

Cicero's  consolation  for  deafness  is  somewhat  curious. 
Jfow  many  languages  are  there,  says  he,  w/iich  you  do  not 
understand.^  The  Punic,  Spanish,  Gallic,  Egyptian,  etc. 
With  regard  to  all  these,  you  are  as  if  yon  ?vere  deaf,  yet  you 
are  indifferent  about  the  mailer.  Is  it  then  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune to  be  deaf  to  one  language  more  ?'\ 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipater  the  Cyrenaic, 
when  some  women  were  condoling  with  him  for  his 
blindness :  What !  says  he.  Do  you  think  there  are  no 
pleasures  in  the  dark  ? 

•  Plut.  Lacon.  Apophihaj.  \  Tusc.  Quest  lib.  v. 
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Notlung  can  he  more  deHtriiclive^  says  Fontenelle,  to  ambi- 
tmi,  and  ilce  passion  for  conquest,  tJian  tlie  true  system  of 
astrononvj,  W/iat  a  poor  thing  is  even  the  wlwle  globe  in  com- 
parison of  the  infinite  extent  of  nature  !  This  consideration 
is  evidently  too  distant  ever  to  have  any  effect ;  or,  if 
it  had  any,  would  it  not  destroy  patriotism  as  well  as 
ambition  ?  The  same  gallant  author  adds,  with  some 
reason,  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only 
objects  which  lose  nothing  of  their  lustre  or  value  from 
the  most  extensive  views  of  astronomy,  but  stand  proof 
against  every  systeuL  Would  philosophers  advise  us  to 
limit  our  aflFection  to  them  ? 

Exile,  says  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  banishment,  is  "no 
evil:  Mathematicians  tell  lis  that  the  tvJiole  eaHh  is  bid  a  painty 
compared  to  tlw  heavois.  To  change  one's  country,  then,  is 
Utile  more  tlmn  to  7*emove  from  one  street  to  another,  Man  is 
not  a  plant,  rooted  to  a  certain  spot  of  earth  :  all  soils  and  all 
climates  are  alike  suited  to  him.^  These  topics  are  admira- 
ble, could  they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  banished  per- 
sons. But  what  if  they  come  also  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  public  ajffairs,  and  destroy  all 
their  attachment  to  their  native  country  ?  Or  will  they 
operate  like  the  quack's  medicine,  which  is  equally  good 
for  a  diabetes  and  a  dropsy  ? 

It  is  certain,  were  a  superior  being  thrust  into  a  hu- 
man body,  that  the  whole  of  life  would  to  him  appear 
so  mean,  contemptible,  and  puerile,  that  he  never  could 
be  induced  to  take  part  in  any  thing,  and  would  scarcely 
give  attention  to  what  passes  around  him.  To  engage 
him  to  such  a  condescension  as  to  play  even  the  part  of 
a  Philip  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  would  be  much  more 
difficult  than  to  constrain  the  same  Philip,  after  having 

*  JJe  Eiiiio. 
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been  a  king  and  a  conqueror  during  fifty  years,  to  mend 
old  shoes  with  proper  care  and  attention,  the  occupation 
which  Lucian  assigns  him  in  the  infernal  regions.  Now, 
all  the  same  topics  of  disdain  towards  human  affairs, 
which  could  operate  on  this  supposed  being,  occur  also 
to  a  philosopher ;  but  being,  in  some  measure,  dispro- 
portioned  to  human  capacity,  and  not  being  fortified  by 
the  experience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not  a 
full  impression  on  him.  He  sees,  but  he  feels  not  suffi- 
ciently their  truth  ;  and  is  always  a  sublime  philosopher 
when  he  needs  not ;  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  disturbs 
him,  or  rouses  his  affections.  While  others  play,  he 
wonders  at  their  keenness  and  ardor ;  but  he  no  sooner 
puts  in  his  own  stake,  than  he  is  commonly  transported 
with  the  same  passions  that  he  had  so  much  condemned 
while  he  remained  a  simple  spectator. 

There  are  two  considerations  chiefly  to  be  met  with 
in  books  of  philosophy,  from  which  any  important  effect 
is  to  be  expected,  and  that  because  these  considerations 
are  drawn  from  common  life,  and  occur  upon  the  most 
superficial  view  of  human  affiiirs.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how  despicable 
seem  all  our  pursuits  of  happiness !  And  even  if  we 
would  extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own  life,  how 
frivolous  appear  our  most  enlarged  and  most  generous 
projects,  when  we  consider  the  incessant  changes  and 
revolutions  of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  learn- 
ing, books  and  governments,  are  hurried  away  by  time, 
as  by  a  rapid  stream,  and  are  lost  in  the  immense  ocean 
of  matter !  Such  a  reflection  certainly  tends  to  mortify 
all  our  passions :  but  does  it  not  thereby  counterwork 
the  artifice  of  nature,  who  has  happily  deceived  us  into 
an  opinion,  that  human  life  is  of  some  importance? 

VOL.  m.  25 
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And  may  not  such  a  reflection  be  employed  with  success 
by  voluptuous  reasoners,  in  order  to  lead  us  from  the 
paths  of  action  and  virtue,  into  the  flowery  fields  of  in- 
dolence and  pleasure  ? 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that,  during  the 
famous  plague  of  Athens,  when  death  seemed  present  to 
every  one,  a  dissolute  mirth  and  gaiety  prevailed  among 
the  people,  who  exhorted  one  another  to  make  the  most 
of  life  as  long  as  it  endured.  The  same  observation  is 
made  by  Boccace,  with  regard  to  the  plague  of  Florence. 
A  like  principle  makes  soldiers,  during  war,  be  more 
addicted  to  riot  and  expense,  than  any  other  race 
of  men*  Present  pleasure  is  always  of  importance; 
and  whatever  diminishes  the  importance  of  all  other 
objects,  must  bestow  on  it  an  additional  influence  and 
value. 

The  second  philosophical  consideration,  which  may 
often  have  an  influence  on  the  affections,  is  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  our  own  condition  with  the  condition 
of  others.  This  comparison  we  are  continually  making 
even  in  common  life ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  are 
rather  apt  to  compare  our  situation  with  that  of  our 
superiors,  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  philoso- 
pher corrects  this  natural  infirmity,  by  turning  his  view 
to  the  other  side,  in  order  to  render  himself  easy  in  the 
situation  to  which  fortune  has  confined  him.  There  are 
few  people  who  are  not  susceptible  of  some  consolation 
from  this  reflection,  though,  to  a  very  good-natured  man, 
the  view  of  human  miseries  should  rather  produce  sor- 
row than  comfort,  and  add,  to  his  lamentations  for  his 
own  misfortunes,  a  deep  compassion  for  those  of  others. 

*  And  it  is  observable,  in  this  kingdom,  tliat  long  peace,  by  producing  secu- 
rity, has  much  altered  them  in  this  particular,  and  has  quite  removed  our  offi- 
cers from  the  generous  character  of  their  profession.     Editions  B  and  D. 
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Such  is  the  imperfection,  even  of  the  best  of  these  phi- 
losophical topics  of  consolation.* 


*  The  Sceptic,  perhaps,  carries  the  matter  too  far,  when  he  limits  all  philo- 
sophical topics  and  reflections  to  these  two.  There  seem  to  be  others,  whose 
truth  is  undeniable,  and  whose  natural  tendency  is  to  tranquillize  and  soflen 
all  the  passions.  Philosophy  greedily  seizes  these  ;  studies  them,  weighs  them, 
commits  them  to  the  memory,  and  familiarizes  them  to  the  mind :  and  their 
inlluence  on  tempers  which  are  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  moderate,  may  be  con- 
siderable. But  what  is  their  influence,  you  will  say,  if  the  temper  be  antece- 
dently disposed  after  the  same  manner  as  that  to  which  they  pretend  to  form 
it  ?  They  may,  at  least,  fortifv  that  temper,  and  furnish  it  with  views,  by 
which  it  may  entertain  and  nourish  itself.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  such 
philosophical  I'eflections. 

1.  Is  it  not  certain,  that  every  condition  has  concealed  ills?  Then  why 
envy  anybody  ? 

2.  Every  one  lias  known  ills;  and  there  is  a  compensation  throughout. 
Why  not  be  contented  with  the  present  V 

3.  Custom  deadens  the  sense  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill,  and  levels  every 
thing. 

4.  Health  and  humor  all.  The  rest  of  little  consequence,  except  these  be 
affected. 

5.  How  many  other  good  things  liave  I  ?     Then  why  be  vexed  for  one  ill  ? 
G.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  I  complain  ?     How  many 

envy  me  ? 

7.  Every  goo<l  must  be  pai<l  for :  fortune  by  labor,  favor  by  flatter}'.  Would 
I  keep  the  price,  yet  have  the  commodity  ? 

8.  Expect  not  too  great  happiness  in  life.     Human  nature  admits  it  not. 

9.  Propose  not  a  happiness  too  complicated.  But  does  that  depend  on  me  ? 
Yes :  the  first  choice  does.  Life  is  like  a  game :  one  may  choose  the  game  : 
and  passion,  by  degrees,  seizes  the  proper  object 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  consolation,  which  time  in- 
£Ulibly  brings  to  every  affliction. 

11.  I  desire  to  be  rich.  Why  ?  That  I  may  possess  many  fine  objects; 
houses,  gardens,  e(|uipage,  etc.  How  many  fine  objects  does  nature  offer  to 
ever\-  one  without  expense?  if  enjoyed,  sufficient  If  not:  see  the  effect 
of  custom  or  of  temper,  which  would  soon  take  off"  the  relish  of  the  riches. 

1 2.  I  desire  fame.  Let  this  occur :  if  I  act  well,  I  shall  have  the  esteem  of 
all  my  acquaintance.     And  what  is  all  the  rest  to  me  ? 

These  reflections  arc  so  obvious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  occur  not  to  every 
man.  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  persuade  not  every  man.  But, 
perhaps,  they  do  occur  to,  and  persuade  most  men,  when  they  consider  human 
life  by  a  general  and  calm  survey :  but  where  any  real,  affecting  incident 
happens;  when  passion  is  awakened,  fancy  agitated,  example  draws,  and 
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I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that^ 
though  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  best  choice,  when  it 
is  attainable,  yet  such  is  the  disorder  and  confusion  of 
human  affairs,  that  no  perfect  or  regular  distribution  of 
happiness  and  misery  is  ever  in  this  life  to  be  expected. 
Not  only  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  endowments  of 
the  body  (both  of  which  are  important),  not  only  these 
advantages,  I  say,  are  unequally  divided  between  the 
virtuous  and  vicious,  but  even  the  mind  itself  partakes, 
in  some  degree,  of  this  disorder ;  and  the  most  worthy 
character,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  passions,  en- 
joys not  always  the  highest  felicity. 

It  is  observable,  that  though  every  bodily  pain  pro- 
ceeds from  some  disorder  in  the  part  or  organ,  yet  the 
pain  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  disorder,  but  is 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  sensibility 
of  the  part  upon  which  the  noxious  humors  exert  their 
influence.  A  toothache  produces  more  violent  convul- 
sions of  pain  than  ajM/iisis  or  a  dropsy.  In  like  manner^ 
with  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  mind,  we  may 
observe,  that  all  vice  is  indeed  pernicious ;  yet  the  dis- 
turbance or  pain  is  not  measured  out  by  nature  with 
exact  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  vice ;  nor  is  the  man 


counsel  urges ;  the  philosopher  is  lost  in  the  man,  and  he  seeks  in  vain  for 
that  persuasion  which  before  seemed  so  firm  and  unshaken.  What  remedj 
for  this  inconvenience  ?  Assist  yourself  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  enteiv 
taining  moralists :  have  recourse  to  the  learning  of  Plutarch,  the  imagination 
of  Lucian,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  wit  of  Seneca,  the  gaiety  of  Mon- 
taigne, the  sublimity  of  Shaftesbury.  Moral  precepts,  so  couched,  strike  deep, 
and  fortify  the  mind  against  the  illusions  of  passion.  But  trust  not  altogether 
to  external  aid :  by  habit  and  study  acquire  that  philosophical  temper  which 
both  gives  force  to  refle.tion,  and  by  rendering  a  great  part  of  your  happiness 
independent,  takes  off  the  edge  from  all  disorderly  passions,  and  tranquillizes 
the  mind.  Despise  not  these  helps;  but  confide  not  too  much  in  them  neither; 
imless  nature  has  been  favorable  in  the  temper  with  which  she  has  endowed 
you. 
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of  highest  virtue,  even  abstracting  from  external  acci- 
dents, always  the  most  happy.  A  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly disposition  is  certainly,  to  our  sattimenis,  a  vice  or 
imperfection ;  but  as  it  may  be  accompanied  with  great 
sense  of  honor  and  great  integrity,  it  may  be  found  in 
very  worthy  characters,  though  it  is  sufficient  alone  to 
embitter  life,  and  render  the  person  affected  with  it  com- 
pletely miserable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  selfish  villain 
may  possess  a  spring  and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain 
gaietff  of  lieart^  which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but  which 
is  rewarded  much  beyond  its  merit,  and  when  attended 
with  good  fortune,  will  compensate  for  the  uneasiness 
and  remorse  arising  from  all  the  other  vices. 

I  shall  add,  as  an  observation  to  the  same  purpose, 
that,  if  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,  it  may 
often  happen,  that  a  good  quality,  which  he  possesses 
along  with  it,  will  render  him  more  miserable,  than  if 
he  were  completely  vicious.  A  person  of  such  imbecil- 
ity of  temper,  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  aflliction,  is 
more  unhappy  for  being  endowed  with  a  generous  and 
friendly  disposition,  which  gives  him  a  lively  concern 
for  others,  and  exposes  him  the  more  to  fortune  and 
accidents.  A  sense  of  shame,  in  an  imperfect  character, 
is  certainly  a  virtue ;  but  produces  great  uneasiness  and 
remorse,  from  which  the  abandoned  villain  is  entirely 
free.  A  very  amorous  complexion,  with  a  heart  incapa- 
ble of  friendship,  is  happier  than  the  same  excess  in 
love,  with  a  generosity  of  temper,  which  transports  a 
man  beyond  himself,  and  renders  him  a  total  slave  to 
the  object  of  his  passion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune 
than  by  reason ;  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  pas- 
time than  a  serious  occupation ;  and  is  more  influenced 
by  particular  humor,  than  by  general  principles.     Shall 
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we  engage  ourselves  in  it  with  passion  and  anxiety  ?  It 
is  not  worthy  of  so  much  concern.  Shall  we  be  indif- 
ferent about  what  happens  ?  We  lose  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  game  by  our  phlegm  and  carelessness.  While  we 
are  reasoning  concerning  life,  life  is  gone ;  and  deaths 
though  jn'rkqys  they  receive  him  differently,  yet  treats 
alike  the  fool  and  the  philosopher.  To  reduce  life  to 
exact  rule  and  method  is  commonly  a  painful,  oft  a  fruit- 
less occupation :  and  is  it  not  also  a  proof,  that  we  over- 
value the  prize  for  which  we  contend  ?  Even  to  reason 
so  carefully  concerning  it,  and  to  fix  with  accuracy  its 
just  idea,  would  be  overvaluing  it,  were  it  not  that,  to 
some  tempers,  this  occupation  is  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing in  which  life  could  possibly  be  employed. 
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OF  roLVGAMY  AND  DIVORCES. 

As  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mutual 
consent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  susceptible  of  all  the  variety 
of  conditions  which  consent  establishes,  provided  they 
be  not  contrary  to  this  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  is  bound  to 
her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  in  be- 
getting children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  humanity,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and 
education.  When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts 
of  duty,  no  one  can  reproach  him  with  injustice  or 
injury.  And  as  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  subsisting  his  oflspring,  may  be  vari- 
ous, it  is  mere  superstition  to  imagine,  that  marriage 
can  be  entirely  uniform,  and  will  admit  only  of  one 
mode  or  form.  Did  not  human  laws  restrain  the  natu- 
ral liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage  would  be 
as  different  as  contracts  or  bargains  of  any  other  kind 
or  species. 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  different 
advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and  places, 
they  impose  different  conditions  on  this  important  con- 
tract.    In  Tonquin,  it  is  usual  for  the  sailors,  when  the 
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has  imposed  upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we 
regain  our  right  of  sovereignty ;  and,  sating  our  appetite, 
reestablish  the  authority  of  reason  in  our  minds,  and,  of 
consequence,  our  own  authority  in  our  families.  Man, 
like  a  weak  sovereign,  being  unable  to  support  himself 
against  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  his  subjects,  must  play 
one  faction  against  another,  and  become  absolute  by 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  females.  To  divide  and  to 
(jovern^  is  an  universal  maxim;  and,  by  neglecting  it, 
the  Europeans  undergo  a  more  grievous  and  a  more 
ignominious  slavery  than  the  Turks  or  Persians,  who 
are  subjected  indeed  to  a  sovereign  that  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them,  but  in  their  domestic  affairs  rule  with 
uncontrollable  sway.'-' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  better 
reason,  that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usur- 
pation, and  destro3"s  that  nearness  of  rank,  not  to  say 
equality,  which  nature  has  established  between  the  sexes. 
We  are,  by  nature,  their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  pa- 
trons :  would  we  willingly  exchange  such  endearing 
appellations  for  the  barbarous  title  of  master  and 
tyrant  ? 

In  what  capacity  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman 
proceeding?  As  lovers,  or  as  husbands?  The  hver  is 
totally  annihilated ;  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable 
scene  in  life,  can  no  longer  have  place  where  women 
have  not  the  free  disposal  of  themselves,  but  are  bought 
and  sold,  like  the  meanest  animal.  The  husband  is  as 
little  a  gainer,  having  found  the  admirable  secret  of 


*  An  lioiH'st  Turk  wlio  slioiild  conic  from  his  seraglio,  where  every  one  • 
trembles  before  him,  would  be  surprised  to  see  Sylcia  in  her  drawing-room, 
adored  by  all  the  beans  and  ])retty  fellows  about  town  ;  and  ho  would  certainly 
take  lier  lor  some  mi«:hty  (lespotie  (jueen,  surrounded  by  her  guard  of  obsequi- 
ous slaves  and  eunuehs.  —  Edition's  1>,  1),  N. 
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Among  the  inferior  cre*atures,  nature  herself,  being 
the  supreme  legislator,  prescribes  all  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  marriages,  and  varies  those  laws  accord- 
ing to  tlie  diflerent  circumstances  of  the  creature. 
Where  she  furnishes  w  itli  ease,  food  and  defence  to  the 
new-born  animal,  the  present  embrace  terminates  the 
marriage;  and  the  care  of  the  offspring  is  committed 
entirely  to  the  female.  Where  the  food  is  of  more 
difficult  purchase,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  season  , 
till  the  common  progeny  can  provide  for  itself;  and 
then  the  union  immediately  dissolves,  and  leaves  each 
of  the  parties  free  to  enter  into  a  new  engagement  at 
the  ensuing  season.  But  nature,  having  endowed  man 
with  reason,  has  not  so  exactly  regulated  every  article 
of  his  marriage  contract,  but  has  left  him  to  adjust  them, 
by  his  own  prudence,  according  to  his  particular  circum- 
stances and  situation.  Municipal  laws  are  a  supply  to 
the  wisdom  of  each  individual ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  restraining  the  natural  liberty  of  men,  make  private 
interest  submit  to  the  interest  of  the  public.  All  regula- 
tions, therefore,  on  this  head,  are  equally  lawful  and 
equally  conformable  to  the  principles  of  nature;  though 
they  are  not  all  equally  convenient,  or  equally  useful  to 
society.  The  laws  may  allow  of  polygamy,  as  among 
the  KnHtcrn  nations ;  or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  liomans;  or  they  may  confine  one  man 
to  one  woman  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  as 
among  the  modern  Europeans.  It  may  not  be  disagree- 
aljle  to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
result  from  each  of  these  institutions. 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as 
the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and 
the  only  expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  slavery  to 
the  females,  which  the  natural  violence  of  our  passions 

VOL.  III.  26 
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has  imposed  upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we 
regain  our  right  of  sovereignty ;  and,  sating  our  appetite, 
reestablish  the  authority  of  reason  in  our  minds,  and,  of 
consequence,  our  own  authority  in  our  families.  Man, 
like  a  weak  sovereign,  being  unable  to  support  himself 
against  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  his  subjects,  must  play 
one  faction  against  another,  and  become  absolute  by 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  females.  To  divide  and  to 
govern^  is  an  universal  maxim;  and,  by  neglecting  it, 
the  Europeans  undergo  a  more  grievous  and  a  more 
ignominious  slavery  than  the  Turks  or  Persians,  who 
are  subjected  indeed  to  a  sovereign  that  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them,  but  in  their  domestic  jalFairs  rule  wuth 
uncontrollable  sway.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  better 
reason,  that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usur- 
pation, and  destroys  that  nearness  of  rank,  not  to  say 
equality,  which  nature  has  established  between  the  sexes. 
We  are,  by  nature,  their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  pa- 
trons :  would  we  willingly  exchange  such  endearing 
appellations  for  the  barbarous  title  of  master  and 
tyrant? 

In  what  capacity  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman 
proceeding?  As  lovers,  or  as  husbands?  The  hver  is 
totally  annihilated ;  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable 
scene  in  life,  can  no  longer  have  place  where  women 
have  not  the  free  disposal  of  themselves,  but  are  bought 
and  sold,  like  the  meanest  animal.  The  husband  is  as 
little  a  gainer,  having  found  the  admirable  secret  of 


*  An  luuK'st  Turk  who  sliould  come  from  his  seraglio,  where  every  one  • 
treml)U's  before  lilni,  avouKI  ]je  surprised  to  see  ♦S'yt'/a  in  her  drawing-room, 
iulored  l)y  all  the  heaus  and  pretty  fellows  about  town  ;  and  he  would  eertainly 
take  her  for  some  mip:hty  desi)otie  ([ueen,  surrounded  by  her  guard  of  obsequi- 
ous slavi's  and  eunuelis.  —  Editions  15,  D,  N. 
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extinguishing  every  part  of  love,  except  its  jealousy. 
No  rose  without  its  thorn;  but  he  must  be  a  foolish 
wretch  indeed,  that  throws  away  the  rose  and  preserves 
only  the  thorn  * 

But  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  destructive  to  friend- 
ship as  to  love.  Jealousy  excludes  men  from  all  intimacies 
and  familiarities  with  each  other.  No  one  dares  bring 
his  friend  to  his  house  or  table,  lest  he  bring  a  lover  to 
his  numerous  wives.  Hence,  all  over  the  East,  each 
family  is  as  much  separate  from  another,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  distinct  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then  that  Sol- 
omon, living  like  an  Eastern  prince,  with  his  seven  hun- 
dred wives  and  three  hundred  concubines,  without  one 
friend,  could  write  so  pathetically  concerning  the  vanity 
of  the  world.  Had  he  tried  the  secret  of  one  wife  or 
mistress,  a  few  friends,  and  a  great  many  companions, 
he  might  have  found  life  somewhat  more  agreeable. 
Destroy  love  and  friendship,  what  remains  in  the  world 
worth  accepting  ? 

The  bad  education  of  children,  especially  children  of 
condition,  is  another  unavoidable  consequence  of  these 
Eastern  institutions.  Those  who  pass  the  early  part  of 
life  among  slaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themselves, 
slaves  and  tyrants;  and  in  every  future  intercourse, 
either  with  their  inferiors  or  superiors,  are  apt  to  forget 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind.     What  attention,  too, 

*  I  would  not  willingly  insist  upon  it  as  an  advantage  in  our  European  cus- 
toms, what  was  ol)sorved  by  Mahomet  Kffendi^  the  last  Turkish  Ambassador  in 
France,  We  TurlSy  says  lie,  are  great  simpletons  in  comparison  of  the  Chris- 
tians :  we  are  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  a  seraglio,  each  in  his  own 
house :  hut  you  case  t/ourselces  of  this  burden ,  and  have  t/our  seraglio  in  your 
friends*  houses.  The  known  virtue  of  our  British  hidies  free  them  sulliciently 
from  this  imputation;  and  the  Turk  himself,  however  great  a  Turk,  must  own, 
that  our  free  commerce  with  the  fair  sex,  more  than  any  other  invention,  em- 
bellishes, enlivens,  and  polishes  society.  —  Editions  B,  D,  and  N. 
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can  it  be  supposed  a  parent,  whose  seraglio  afifords  him 
fifty  sons,  will  give  to  instilling  principles  of  morality  or 
science  into  a  progeny,  with  whom  he  himself  is  scarcely 
acquainted,  and  whom  he  loves  with  so  divided  an  aflFec- 
tion?  Barbarism  therefore  appears,  from  reason  as  well 
as  experience,  to  be  the  inseparable  attendant  of  po- 
lygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I  need  not  recount 
the  frightful  eftects  of  jealousy,  and  the  constraint  in 
which  it  holds  the  ftiir  sex  all  over  the  Kast.  In  those 
countries,  men  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  commerce 
with  the  females,  not  even  physicians,  when  sickness 
may  be  supposed  to  have  extinguished  all  wanton  pas- 
sions in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  rendered  them  unfit  objects  of  desire.  Toumefort 
tells  us,  that  when  he  was  brought  into  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior's seraglio  as  a  physician,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, in  looking  along  a  gallery,  to  see  a  great  num- 
ber of  naked  arms  standing  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
room.  lie  could  not  imagine  what  this  could  mean, 
till  he  w^as  told  that  those  arms  belonged  to  bodies 
which  he  must  cure,  w^ithout  knowing  any  more  about 
them  than  what  he  could  learn  from  the  arms.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  ask  a  question  of  the  patient,  or  even  of 
her  attendants,  lest  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  inquire 
concerning  circumstances  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
seraglio  allows  not  to  be  revealed.  Hence  physicians 
in  the  East  pretend  to  know  all  diseases  from  the  pulse, 
as  our  quacks  in  Europe  undertake  to  cure  a  person 
merely  from  seeing  his  water.  I  suppose,  had.  Mon- 
sieur Tourncfort  been  of  this  latter  kind,  he  would  not, 
in  Constantinople,  have  been  allowed  by  the  jealous 
Turks  to  be  furnished  with  materials  requisite  for 
exercising  his  art. 
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In  another  country,  where  polygamy  is  also  allowed, 
they  render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of 
no  use  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own 
houses.  But  it  will  perhaps  appear  strange,  that,  in  a 
European  country,  jealousy  can  yet  be  carried  to  such 
a  height,  that  it  is  indecent  so  much  as  to  suppose  that 
a  woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs.  Witness  the 
following  story,  which  we  have  from  very  good  autho- 
rity.'-' When  the  mother  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was 
on  her  road  towards  Madrid,  she  passed  through  a  little 
town  in  Spain  famous  for  its  manufactory  of  gloves 
and  stockings.  The  magistrates  of  the  place  thought 
they  could  not  better  express  their  joy  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  new  queen,  than  by  presenting  her  with  a 
sample  of  those  commodities  for  which  alone  their  town 
was  remarkable.  The  major  domOy  w^ho  conducted  the 
princess,  received  the  gloves  very  graciously ;  but,  when 
the  stockings  were  presented,  he  flung  them  away  with 
great  indignation,  and  severely  reprimanded  the  magis- 
trates for  this  egregious  piece  of  indecency.  Kuoiv,  says 
he,  thai  a  qveen  of  ^Spain  has  no  legs.  The  young  queen, 
who  at  that  time  understood  the  language  but  im- 
perfectly, and  had  often  been  frightened  with  stories 
of  Spanish  jealousy,  imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off 
her  legs.  Upon  w^hich  she  fell  a  crying,  and  begged 
them  to  conduct  her  back  to  Germany,  for  that  she 
never  could  endure  the  operation ;  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  they  could  appease  her.  Philip  IV.  is  said 
never  in  his  life  to  have  laughed  heartily  but  at  the 
recital  of  this  story .f 

*  M/nwircs  dc  la  (.'our  trKupague^  par  Madam f  iF Annoy. 

f  It*  a  Spanish  lady  uiiiitt  not  1>e  suppoHHl  to  havt'  U^'^Sy  wliat  mu::!  be 
t(iipp05(*d  of  a  Turk'ish  lady  ?  Sli<»  must  not  In?  suj)|K>i»cd  to  ha^'e  a  Ix'inj^ 
at  all.     Accordingly,  it  is  cstiH^med  a  piece  of  nideuesjs  and  indecency  at 
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Having  rejected  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man 
with  one  woman,  let  us  now  consider  what  duration 
we  shall  assign  to  their  union,  and  whether  we  shall 
admit  of  those  voluntary  divorces  which  were  cus- 
tomary among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Those  who 
w^ould  defend  this  practice,  may  employ  the  following 
reasons. 

How  often  does  disgust  and  aversion  arise  after  mar- 
riage, from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  incom- 
patibility of  humor ;  where  time,  instead  of  curing  the 
wounds  proceeding  from  mutal  injuries,  festers  them 
every  day  the  more,  by  new  quarrels  and  reproaches  ? 
Let  us  separate  hearts  which  were  not  made  to  associate 
together.  Either  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find  another 
for  which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  least,  nothing  can  be 
morq^Kiel  than  to  preserve,  by  violence,  an  union 
whic^^W  first,  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  is  now,  in 
effect,  dissolved  by  mutual  hatred. 
•  But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred 
and  domestic  quarrels ;  it  is  also  an  admirable  preserv- 
ative against  them,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping 
alive  that  love  which  first  united  the  married  couple. 
The  heart  of  man  delights  in  liberty :  the  very  image 
of  constraint  is  grievous  to  it.  When  you  would  con- 
fine it  by  violence,  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been 

Consfdniinoj/Itj^  over  to  make  mention  of  a  man's  wives  before  him.*  In 
J'^urftjtc,  it  is  true,  fine  hre<l  j)eople  make  it  also  a  rule  never  to  talk  of 
tlu'ir  wives  :  hut  the  reason  is  not  founded  on  our  jealousy.  I  suppose  it  is, 
bcransc  we  should  be  apt,  were  it  not  for  this  rule,  to  become  troublesome 
to  company,  by  talkin;;  too  mueh  of  them. 

The  Pn.'sident  Mttnfcstfuinu  has  given  a  different  reason  for  this  polite 
maxim.  Men,  says  he,  never  care  to  mention  their  wires  in  company^  lest 
then  fshoultl  talk-  of  them  hefore  people  that  Inow  them  better  than  they  do 
themselres.  —  Editions  B,  1),  and  N. 

*  Mtmoins  de  Marquis  (CArytns. 
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its  choice,  the  incliiuition  immediately  changes,  and 
desire  is  turned  into  aversion.  If  the  public  interest 
will  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  varwlf/ 
which  is  so  agreeable  in  love  :  at  least,  deprive  us  not 
of  that  liberty  which  is  so  essentially  requisite.  In 
vain  you  tell  me,  that  1  had  my  choice  of  the  person 
with  whom  1  would  conjoin  myself.  I  had  my  choice, 
it  is  true,  of  my  prison  ;  but  this  is  but  a  small  comfort, 
since  it  must  still  be  a  prison. 

Such  are  the  ar^^uments  which  mav  be  ur<!:ed  in  favor 
of  divorces:  but  there  seem  to  be  these  three  unanswer- 
able objections  against  them.  Firxfy  What  must  become 
of  the  children  upon  the  separation  of  the  parents? 
Must  they  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  step-mother, 
and,  instead  of  the  fond  attention  and  concern  of  a 
parent,  feel  all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a  stiHKr,  or 
an  enemy?  These  inconveniences  are  sufficientlj  felt, 
where  nature  has  made  the  divorce  hy  the  doom  in- 
evitable to  all  mortals :  and  shall  we  seek  to  multiply 
those  inconveniences  by  multiplying  divorces,  and  put- 
ting it  in  the  power  of  parents,  upon  every  caprice,  to 
render  their  posterity  miserable? 

ScrninJIf/y  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
heart  of  man  naturallv  delii^hts  in  libertv,  and  hates 
every  thing  to  which  it  is  connned  ;  it  is  also  true,  on 
the  other,  that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  sul)mits  to 
necessity,  and  soon  loses  an  inclination,  when  there 
ap])ears  an  al>solute  impossibility  of  gratifying  it.  These 
principles  of  human  nature,  you  will  say,  are  contra- 
dictory:  but  what  is  man  but  a  heap  of  contradictions! 
Though  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  princijiles  are, 
after  this  manner,  contrary  in  their  operation,  they  do 
not  always  destroy  each  other ;  but  the  one  or  the 
other    may   predominate    on    any  particular    occasion, 
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according  as  circumstances  are  more  or  less  favorable 
to  it.  For  instance,  love  is  a  restless  and  impatient 
passion,  full  of  caprices  and  variations:  arising  in  a 
moment  from  a  feature,  from  an  air,  from  nothing,  and 
suddenly  extinguishing  after  the  same  manner.  Such 
a  passion  requires  liberty  above  all  things ;  and  there- 
fore Eloisa  had  •  reason,  when,  in  order  to  preserve  this 
passion,  she  refused  to  marry  her  beloved  Abelard. 

IIow  oft,  when  pressed  to  marriage,  have  I  said. 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has  made  : 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

But  friendshij)  is  a  calm  and  sedate  aflfection,  conducted 
by  reason  and  cemented  by  habit ;  springing  from  long 
acquaintance  and  mutual  obligations ;  without  jealousies 
or  fears,  and  without  those  feverish  fits  of  heat  and 
cold,  which  cause  such  an  agreeable  torment  in  the  am- 
orous passion.  So  sober  an  aflfection,  therefore,  as  friend- 
ship, rather  thrives  under  constraint,  and  never  rises  to 
such  a  height,  as  when  any  strong  interest  or  necessity 
binds  two  persons  together,  and  gives  them  some  com- 
mon object  of  pursuit*  We  need  not,  therefore,  be 
afraid  of  drawing  the  marriage  knot,  which  chiefly  sub- 
sists by  friendship,  the  closest  possible.  The  amity  be- 
tween the  persons,  where  it  is  solid  and  sincere,  will 

*  Let  us  consider,  then,  wlictlier  love  or  friendship  should  most  predomi- 
nate iu  uiarrlago,  and  we  sliall  soon  determine  whether  liberty  or  constraint 
l>e  most  favorable  to  it.  The  happiest  marriages,  to  be  sure,  are  found  where 
love,  by  long  ac(iuaintance,  is  consolitlated  into  friendship.'  Whoever  dreams  j 
of  ecstasies  bc^yond  the  honey-moon,  is  a  fool.  Even  romances  themselves, 
with  all  their  liberty  of  fiction,  are  obliged  to  drop  their  lo>^crs  the  very  day 
of  their  marriage,  and  find  it  easier  to  support  the  passion  for  a  dozen  of 
years  under  coldness,  disdain,  and  dilHculties,  than  a  week  under  possession 
and  security. —  Editions  B,  D,  N. 
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rather  gain  by  it :  and  where  it  is  wavering  and  uncer- 
tain, that  is  the  best  expedient  for  fixing  it.  IIow  many 
frivolous  quarrels  and  disgusts  are  there,  which  people 
of  common  prudence  endeavor  to  forget,  when  they  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  passing  their  lives  together ;  but 
which  would  soon  be  inflamed  into  the  most  deadly 
hatred,  were  they  pursued  to  the  utmost,  under  the 
prospect  of  an  easy  separation  ? 

In  the  third  place,  We  must  consider,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  closely 
in  all  their  interests  and  concerns,  as  man  and  wife, 
without  rendering  the  union  entire  and  total.  The 
least  possibility  of  a  separate  interest  must  be  the 
source  of  endless  quarrels  and  suspicions.  The  wife, 
not  secure  of  her  establishment,  will  still  be  driving 
some  separate  end  or  project ;  and  the  husband's  selfish- 
ness, being  accompanied  with  more  power,  may  be  still 
more  dangerous. 

Should  these  reasons  against  voluntary  divorces  be 
deemed  insufficient,  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  re- 
fuse the  testimony  of  experience.  At  the  time  whenj 
divorces  were  most  frequent  among  the  Romans,  mar-j 
riages  were  most  rare;  and  Augustus  was  obliged,  bj 
penal  laws,  to  force  men  of  fashion  into  the  married 
state  J  a  circumstance  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  age  or  nation.  The  more  ancient  laws  of 
Rome,  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  praised 
by  Dionysius  Halicamassus.*  Wonderful  was  the  har- 
mony, says  the  historian,  which  this  inseparable  union  of 
interests  produced  between  married  persons ;  while  each 
of  them  considered  the  inevitable  necessity  by  which 

*  Lib.  ii. 
VOL.  UL  27 
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they  were  linked  together,  and  abandoned  all  prospect 
of  any  choice  or  estabHshment. 

The  exclusion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  sufficiently 
recommends  our  present  European  practice  with  regard 
to  marriage. 
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OF   SIMPLICITY   AND   REFINEMENT   IN   WRITING. 

Fine  writing,  according  to  Mr.  Addison,  consists  of 
sentiments  which  are  natural,  without  being  obvious. 
There  cannot  be  a  juster  and  more  concise  definition  of 
line  writing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  affect  not  the 
mind  with  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not  worthy  of  our 
attention.  The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  obser- 
vations of  a  peasant,  the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney 
coachman,  all  of  these  are  natural  and  disagreeable. 
What  an  insipid  comedy  should  we  make  of  the  chit- 
chat of  the  tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full  length  ? 
Nothing  can  please  persons  of  taste,  but  nature  drawn 
with  all  her  graces  and  ornaments,  la  hcllc  nature  ;  or  if 
we  copy  low  life,  the  strokes  must  be  strong  and  re- 
markable, and  must  convey  a  lively  image  to  the  mind. 
The  absurd  *  naivete  of  ISancJu)  Panza  is  represented  in 
such  inimitable  colors  by  Cervantes,  that  it  entertains 
as  much  as  the  picture  of  the  most  magnanimous  hero 
or  the  softest  lover. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers,  critics, 

•  XaictU'^  a  word  wliich  I  have  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  which  ia 
much  wanted  iQ  our  language.  —  Note  in  Editions  B,  D. 
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or  any  author  who  speaks  in  his  own  person,  without 
introducing  other  speakers  or  actors.  If  his  language 
be  not  elegant,  his  observations  uncommon,  his  sense 
strong  and  masculine,  he  will  in  vain  boast  his  nature 
and  simplicity.  He  may  be  correct ;  but  he  never  will 
be  agreeable.  It  is  the  unhappiness  of  such  authors, 
that  they  are  never  blamed  or  censured.  The  good 
fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of  a  man,  are  not  the  same. 
The  secret  deceiving  path  of  life,  which  Horace  talks 
of,  fallenUs  semita  vitw^  may  be  the  happiest  lot  of  the 
one ;  but  it  is  the  greatest  misfortune  which  the  other 
can  possibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions  which  are  merely  sur- 
prising, without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any  last- 
ing entertainment  to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras,  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  to  copy  or  imitate.  The  justness 
of  the  representation  is  lost,  and  the  mind  is  displeased 
to  find  a  picture  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
original.  Nor  are  such  excessive  refinements  more 
agreeable  in  the  epistolary  or  philosophic  style,  than  in 
the  epic  or  tragic.  Too  much  ornament  is  a  fault  in 
every  kind  of  production.  Uncommon  expressions, 
strong  flashes  of  wit,  pointed  similes,  and  epigrammatic 
turns,  especially  when  they  recur  too  frequently,  are  a 
disfigurement,  rather  than  any  embellishment  of  dis- 
course. As  tiie  eye,  in  surveying  a  Gothic  building,  is 
distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  ornaments,  and  loses 
the  whole  by  its  minute  attention  to  the  parts ;  so  the 
mind,  in  perusing  a  work  overstocked  with  wit,  is  fa- 
tigued and  disgusted  with  the  constant  endeavor  to 
shine  and  surprise.  This  is  the  case  where  a  writer 
overabounds  in  wit,  even  though  that  wit,  in  itself, 
should  be  just  and  agreeable.  But  it  commonly  hap- 
pens to  such  writers,  that  they  seek  for  their  favorite 
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ornaments,  even  where  the  subject  does  not  aflford  them ; 
and  by  that  means  have  twenty  insipid  conceits  for  one 
thought  which  is  really  beautiful. 

There  is  no  object  in  critical  learning  more  copious 
than  this,  of  the  just  mixture  of  simplicity  and  refine- 
ment in  writing ;  and  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too 
large  a  field,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  ob- 
servations on  that  head. 

Finlj  I  observe.  That  though  excesses  of  hoth  kinds  are  to 
be  avoideily  ami  though  a  proper  medium  ought  to  he  studied  in 
all  productionSy  get  this  medium  lies  not  in  a  pointy  hut  admits 
of  a  considerable  latitude.  Consider  the  wide  distance,  in 
this  respect,  between  Mr.  Pope  and  Lucretius.  These 
seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest  extremes  of  refinement 
and  simplicity  in  which  a  poet  can  indulge  himself, 
without  being  guilty  of  any  blamable  excess.  All  this 
interval  may  be  filled  with  poets  who  may  differ  from 
each  other,  but  may  be  equally  admirable,  each  in  his 
peculiar  style  and  manner.  Corneillc  and  Congreve, 
who  carry  their  wit  and  refinement  somewhat  further 
than  Mr.  Pope,  (if  poets  of  so  difierent  a  kind  can  be 
compared  together,)  and  Sophocles  and  Terence,  who 
are  more  simple  than  Lucretius,  seem  to  have  gone  out 
of  that  medium  in  which  the  most  perfect  productions 
are  found,  and  to  be  guilty  of  some  excess  in  these  op- 
posite characters.  Of  all  the  great  poets,  Virgil  and 
Racine,  in  my  opinion,  he  nearest  the  centre,  and  are 
the  furthest  removed  from  both  the  extremities. 

My  second  observation  on  this  head  is.  That  it  is  very 
difficulty  if  not  imj)0ssibley  to  explain  by  xeords  where  the  just 
medium  lies  between  the  excesses  of  simplicity  and  refnementy 
or  to  give  any  rule  by  which  we  can  know  precisely  the  bounds 
between  the  fault  and  the  beauty.  A  critic  may  discourse 
not  only  very  judiciously  on  this  head  without  instruct- 
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ing  his  readers,  but  even  without  understanding  the 
matter  perfectly  himself.  There  is  not  a  finer  piece  of 
criticism  than  the  Dissertation  on  Pastorals  by  Fontenelle, 
in  which,  by  a  number  of  reflections  and  philosophical 
reasonings,  he  endeavors  to  fix  the  just  medium  which 
is  suitable  to  that  species  of  writing.  But  let  any  one 
read  the  pastorals  of  that  author,  and  he  will  be  con- 
vinced that  this  judicious  critic,  notwithstanding  his  fine 
reasonings,  had  a  false  taste,  and  fixed  the  point  of  per- 
fection much  nearer  the  extreme  of  refinement  than 
pastoral  poetry  will  admit  of  The  sentiments  of  his 
shepherds  are  better  suited  to  the  toilettes  of  Paris  than, 
to  the  forests  of  Arcadia.  But  this  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  from  his  critical  reasonings.  He  blames  all 
excessive  painting  and  ornament  as  much  as  Virgil 
could  have  done,  had  that  great  poet  wrote  a  disserta- 
tion on  this  species  of  poetry.  However  different  the 
tastes  of  men,  their  general  discourse  on  these  subjects 
is  commonly  the  same.  No  criticism  can  be  instructive 
which  descends  not  to  particulars,  and  is  not  full  of  ex- 
amples and  illustrations.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands^ 
that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  always  lies  in  a  medium  ; 
but  where  this  medium  is  placed  is  a  great  question^ 
and  can  never  be  sufficiently  explained  by  general  rear 
sonings. 

I  shall  deliver  it  as  a  third  observation  on  this  subject. 
That  ive  ougJd  to  he  more  on  our  guard  against  the  excess  of 
refinement  than  that  of  mij)lieitg  ;  and  that  because  the  far- 
mer excess  is  both  less  beautiful,  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  latter. 

It  is  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
incompatible.  When  the  affections  are  moved,  there 
is  no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man 
being  naturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  his  fao- 
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ulties  can  operate  at  once  ;  and  the  more  any  one  pre- 
dominates, the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert 
their  vigor.  For  this  reason,  a  greater  degree  of  sim- 
phcity  is  required  in  all  compositions  where  men,  and 
actions,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in  such  as  con- 
sist of  reflections  and  observations.  And  as  the  for- 
mer species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and  beau- 
tiful, one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refine- 
ment. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which 
we  read  the  oftcnest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has 
got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of  simplicity, 
and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought,  when  di- 
vested of  that  elegance  of  expression,  and  harmony  of 
numbers,  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first ; 
but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  pe- 
rusal, and  is  no  longer  afiected  by  it.  When  I  read  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  the  first  line  recalls  the  whole  ;  and 
1  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself  what  I  know 
already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in  Catullus  has  its 
merit,  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of  him. 
It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once  ;  but  Parnell, 
after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  at  the  first.  Be- 
sides it  is  with  books  as  with  woman,  where  a  certain 
plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is  more  engaging  than 
that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and  apparel,  which  may 
dazyJe  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  allections.  Terence 
is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  liccause  he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose  purity 
and  nature  make  a  durable,  though  not  a  violent  impres- 
sion on  us. 

But  refinement;  as  it  is  the  less  beautiful^  so  is  it  the 
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more  dcmgerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  aptest  to 
fall  into.  Simplicity  passes  for  dulness,  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  with  great  elegance  and  propriety.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  something  surprising  in  a  blaze  of 
wit  and  conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  struck 
with  it,  and  falsely  imagine  it  to  be  the  most  difficulty 
as  well  as  the  most  excellent  way  of  writing.  Seneca 
abounds  with  agreeable  foults,  says  Quintilian,  abwidai 
dulcibus  vUiis  ;  and  for  that  reason  is  the  more  danger- 
ous, and  the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  young 
and  inconsiderate. 

I  shall  add,  that  the  excess  of  refinement  is  now  more 
to  be  guarded  against  than  ever ;  because  it  is  the 
extreme  which  men  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into,  after 
learning  has  made  some  progress,  and  after  eminent 
writers  have  appeared  in  every  species  of  composition. 
The  endeavor  to  please  by  novelty  leads  men  wide  of 
simplicity  and  nature,  and  fills  their  writings  with  .aifec- 
tation  and  conceit.  It  was  thus  the  Asiatic  eloquence 
degenerated  so  much  from  the  Attic.  It  was  thus  the 
age  of  Claudius  and  Nero  became  so  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Augustus  in  taste  and  genius.  And  perhaps 
there  are,  at  present,  some  symptoms  of  a  like  degeur 
eracy  of  taste  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England. 
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OF   NATIONAL    CHARACTERS. 

The  vulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  characters  to 
extremes ;  and,  having  once  established  it  as  a  principle 
that  any  people  are  knavish,  or  cowardlj',  or  ignorant, 
they  will  admit  of  no  exception,  but  comprehend  every 
individual  under  the  same  censure.  Men  of  sense  con- 
demn these  undistinguisliing  judgments;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  they  allow  that  each  nation  has  a  peculiar 
set  of  manners,  and  that  some  particular  qualities  are 
more  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  one  people  than 
among  their  neighbors.  The  common  people  in  Switzer- 
land have  probably  more  honesty  than  those  of  the  same 
rank  in  Ireland ;  and  every  prudent  man  will,  from  that 
circumstance  alone,  make  a  dillerence  in  the  trust  which 
he  reposes  in  each.  We  have  reason  to  expect  greater 
wit  and  gaiety  in  a  Frenchman  than  in  a  Spaniard, 
though  Cervantes  was  born  in  Spain.  An  Englishman 
will  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  more  knowledge  than 
a  Dane,  though  Tycho  Brahe  was  a  native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  these  nationa/ char- 
acters;  while  some  account  for  them  from  ;/^o/v//,  others 
from  ph/fsical  causes.  By  moral  causes,  I  mean  all  cir- 
cumstances which  arc  fitted   to  work  on  the  mind  as 

VOL.  III.  28 
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motives  or  reasons,  and  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of 
manners  habitual  to  us.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  nature  of  the 
government,  the  revolutions  of  public  afiairs,  the  plenty 
or  penury  in  which  the  people  live,  the  situation  of  the 
nation  with  regard  to  its  neighbors,  and  such  like  cir- 
cumstances. By  phjdcal  causes,  I  mean  those  qualities 
of  the  air  and  climate  which  are  supposed  to  work  insen- 
sibly on  the  temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and  habit  of 
the  body,  and  giving  a  particular  complexion,  w^hicli, 
though  reflection  and  reason  may  sometimes  overcome 
it,  will  yet  prevail  among  the  generality  of  mankind, 
and  have  an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  character  of  a  nation  will  much  depend  on 
moral  causes,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
observer ;  since  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
individuals,  and  the  manners  of  individuals  are  fre- 
quently determined  by  these  causes.  As  poverty  and 
hard  labor  debase  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and 
render  them  unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious  profes- 
sion, so,  where  any  government  becomes  very  oppressive 
to  all  its  subjects,  it  must  have  a  proportional  effect  on 
their  temper  and  genius,  and  must  banish  all  the  liberal 
arts  from  among  them. 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes  fixes  the  character 
of  diflerent  professions,  and  alters  even  that  disposition 
which  the  particular  members  receive  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  A  soldier  and  a  pried  are  different  characters, 
in  all  nations,  and  all  ages ;  and  this  difference  is  found- 
ed on  circumstances  whose  operation  is  eternal  and 
unalterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  soldiers  lavish  and 
generous,  as  well  as  brave :  their  idleness,  together  with 
the  large  societies  which  they  form  in  camps  or  garri- 
sons, inclines  them  to  pleasure  and  gallantry :  by  their 
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frequent  change  of  company,  they  acquire  goodbreed- 
ing  and  an  openness  of  behavior :  being  employed  only 
against  a  public  and  an  open  enemy,  they  become  can- 
did, honest,  and  undesigning :  and  as  they  use  more  the 
labor  of  the  body  than  that  of  the  mind,  they  are  com- 
monly thoughtless  and  ignorant/*' 

It  is  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  false  maxim,  that 
prli'sfs  of  all  reli(f!oiiH  arc  the  ^ame ;  and  though  the  char- 
acter of  the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instance,  prevail 
over  the  personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  always  to  pre- 
dominate with  the  greater  number.  For  as  chemists 
observe,  that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height,  are 
all  the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extracted ; 
so  these  men,  being  elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  a 
uniform  character,  which  is  entirely  their  own,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is,  generally  speaking,  not  the  most 
amiable  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  human  society.  It  is, 
in  most  points,  opposite  to  that  of  a  soldier ;  as  is  the 
way  of  life  from  which  it  is  derived.^ 


♦  It  is  a  >avln;j:  of  MonandtT,  Koz/^'-or  r/>«r/u;r//r.  oiW  liv  u  rT/umi  iitoi;  OiOtir 
-jHnr'  ill'.  Mm.  apml  Stoba'um.  It  is  not  in  th<.  jHtwvr  i  r<n  of  (i(nl  to  mida 
ti  pofif'  .<fthilt  r.  TIm*  contrary  uhst-rvation  with  ri'jranl  to  tlio  luaiiiu'rs  of  sol- 
tlirrs  takrs  \)\i\rv  in  our  (lays.  This  sooms  to  me  a  prvsmnption,  that  thtj 
amirnts  owvd  all  their  refincinent  and  civility  to  IkmjIvsi  ami  stmly ;  for  whirh, 
iruleed,  a  soldier's  lite  is  not  so  well  ealeulated.  (.'onii)any  and  tho  world  is 
their  sphere.  And  if  then*  be  any  jM>liteness  to  he  learned  from  oomjxiny, 
tliey  will  certainly  have  a  eonsidenihle  shan*  of  it. 

t  Thoujih  all  mankind  have  a  stron;;  proi>ensity  to  r(^li«xion  at  certain  times 
and  in  <-ertain  disiM)ssitions,  yi-t  are  there  few  or  none  who  have  it  to  that  de- 
^n'C,  and  with  that  constancy,  which  is  n^piisite  to  support  the  character  of 
this  pmfe<sion.  It  must  therefore  happen,  that  clergymen,  being  drawn  fn)m 
the  connnon  mass  of  mankind,  as  {KMi])le  arc  to  other  emph)ymonts,  by  the 
views  of  profit,  the  gn»ater  i>art,  though  no  atheists  or  free-thinkers,  will  find 
it  necessary,  on  ]>articular  o<>casions,  to  feign  more  devotion  than  they  are  at 
tliat  time  ])os.sesse<l  of,  and  to  maintain  the  <ipi>oarancc  of  fervor  and  serious- 
ness, even  when  jadeil  with  the  excn-isos  of  their  religion,  or  when  they  have 
their  minds  engaged  in  the  common  occui>atioDs  of  life.    They  must  not,  like 
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As  to  phjmal  causes^  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogether 
of  their  operation  in  this  particular ;  nor  do   I   think 


tlie  nvst  of  the  worM,  give  scupc  to  their  natural  movementa  and  sentiments : 
they  mast  set  a  guanl  over  their  looks,  and  words,  and  actions :  and  in  order 
to  support  the  veneration  pai<l  them  by  the  multitude,  they  must  not  only 
keep  a  remarkable  reserve,  but  nmst  promote  the  spirit  of  superstition,  by  a 
eontinur-d  grimace  and  hyi>oerisy.  This  dissimulation  often  destroys  the  can- 
dor an<l  ingenuity  of  their  temper,  and  makes  an  irreparable  broach  in  their 
charaeter. 

If  by  chanee  «iny  of  them  lx»  j>ossessed  of  a  temper  more  susceptible  of  de- 
votion than  usual,  so  that  he  Ims  but  little  occasion  for  hypocrisy  to  support 
the  character  of  his  profession,  it  is  so  natural  for  him  to  overrate  this  ad\'an- 
tagf,  and  to  think  that  it  atones  for  everv'  violation  of  morality,  that  frequently 
he  is  not  more  virtuous  than  the  hypoc-rite.  And  though  few  dare  openly 
avow  those  exploilerl  opinions,  that  f:VLrij  thuiff  h  latr/ul  to  the  saints,  and  that 
thfi/  (ihjiw.  hare  proprrtt/  hi  thf.ir  fjoods;  yet  may  we  obsen'e, that  these  princi- 
ple>  lurk  in  every  bosom,  and  represent  a  zeid  for  religious  observances  as  so 
great  a  merit,  that  it  m.iy  compensate  for  many  vices  and  enormities.  This 
olwervation  is  ho  common,  that  all  prudent  men  arc  on  their  guard  when  they 
meet  with  any  extraortlinary  ai>pearance  of  religion ;  though  at  the  same  time 
they  confess,  that  there  aiv  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  that 
pn)bity  and  sui)erstition,  or  even  probity  and  fanaticism,  are  not  altogether 
and  in  every  instance  incompatible. 

Most  men  are  ambitious ;  but  tht*  ambition  of  other  men  may  commonly  be 
satisfied  by  excelling  in  their  i)articular  profession,  and  thereby  promoting  the 
interests  of  s^)ci(rty.  'J'he  ambition  of  the  clergy  can  often  bo  satisGed  only 
by  promoting  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  implicit  faith,  and  pious  frauds. 
And  having  got  what  Archime<les  only  wanted,  (namely,  another  world,  on 
wirurh  he  could  fix  his  engines,)  no  wonder  they  move  this  world  at  their 
pleasure. 

M<ist  men  have  an  overweening  conceit  of  themselves;  but  these  have  a 
I)«(Miliar  temptation  to  that  vice,  who  are  n'ganled  with  such  Tcneration,  and 
are  even  deemed  sacred,  by  tlu^  ignorant  multitude. 

^lost  n»eu  are  apt  to  bear  a  particular  regard  for  members  of  their  own  pro- 
fession ;  but  fls  a  lawyer,  or  ])hysician,  or  mendiant,  docs  each  of  them  follow 
out  his  business  apart,  the  inten»sts  of  men  of  these  professions  are  not  so 
closely  united  as  the  interests  of  clergj-men  of  the  same  religion ;  where  the 
whole  bo»ly  gains  by  the  veneration  paid  to  their  common  tenets,  and  by  the 
suppH'ssion  of  antagonists. 

Few  men  can  bear  crmtradiction  with  patience;  but  the  dei^gy  too  often 
])rr»ceed  even  to  a  degree  of  fury  on  this  head :  l>ecausc  all  their  credit  and 
li\elihood  depend  upon  the  Wlief  which  their  opinions  meet  with;  and  they 
alone  pretend  to  a  olivine  and  supernatural  authority,  or  have  any  color  for 
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that  men  owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to 
the  air.  food,  or  climate.  I  confe.s,*^,  that  the  contrary 
opinion  may  justly,  at  first  sight,  seem  probable;  since 
we  find,  that  these  circumstances  have  an  influence  over 
every  other  animal,  and  that  even  those  creatures, 
which  are  fitted  to  live  in  all  climates,  such  as  dogs, 
horses,  etc.,  do  not  attain  the  same  perfection  in  all. 
The  courage  of  bull-dogs  and  game-cocks  seems  pecu- 
liar to  England.     Flanders  is  remarkable  for  large  and 

n-pri'sentinnr  their  anta;;oni^its  as  impious  and  profane.  Tlie  Odium  Thcohtffi- 
cum,  or  Tlieold/ical  Hatred,  is  notetl  even  to  a  proverb,  and  means  that  dej^ive 
of  rancor  whirh  is  the  most  furious  and  implacable. 

Kevenge  is  a  natural  |iassion  to  mankind ;  but  seems  to  rei«rn  with  the 
jrreatest  fun-e  in  priests  and  women  :  Wcause,  being  deprived  of  the  imme- 
diate exertion  of  anger,  in  violence  an<l  combat,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  them- 
si'lves  despised  on  that  account ;  and  their  pride  suj)j)orts  their  vindictive  dis- 
{Kisition. 

Tlius  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  by  fixed  moral  causes,  in- 
ilamcd  in  that  profession;  and  though  several  individuals  esca})e  the  contagion, 
yet  all  wist»  governments  will  be  im  their  guanl  against  the  attempts  of  a 
sfR-ieiy,  who  will  f»>r  evrr  combine  int«)  one  faction ;  and  while  it  acts  as  a 
S4M-ifty,  will  for  ever  l)e  actuate«l  by  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  and  a  i>erse- 
cuting  ^pi^it. 

Tin-  ti'Hiper  of  n»ligion  is  grave  an<l  serious;  and  this  is  the  character  re- 
quired of  pric^ts,  wiru'h  confines  them  to  strict  rules  of  decency,  and  eom- 
nu>nly  prevents  iri-egularity  and  intemperance  amongst  them.  The  gaiety, 
much  le>s  the  excesses  of  pleasun»,  is  not  ]»ermitted  in  tlmt  ImmIv;  and  this 
\irtue  is,  lu'rhajH,  the  only  on«'  which  they  owe  to  their  profession.  In  reli- 
gious, indeed,  founileil  on  speculative  ]»rinciples,  and  when',  public  <liscour?e3 
makt*  a  i«irt  of  n-ligious  s»'rvice,  it  may  also  Im'  supj>o<ed  that  the  elergy  will 
have  a  con»iid«'nible  share  in  the  learning  of  the  times;  though  it  is  certJiin 
that  their  taste  in  ehxpience  will  always  be  greater  than  their  pn)ficiency  in 
reasiining  an«l  philosophy.  But  whoever  ]M>ssesses  the  other  noble  virtues 
of  humanity,  meekness,  ami  m<Mlcnition,  as  very  many  of  them  no  «loubt 
<lo.  i"«  U'hohlen  for  them  to  nature  or  ri'llection,  not  to  the  genius  of  his 
<-alling. 

It  was  no  liad  expedient  in  the  ohl  Romans,  for  preventing  the  stmng 
eflecl  of  the  priestly  character,  to  make  it  a  law,  that  no  one  shouM  be 
nH.'eivi»«l  into  the  siwenlotal  olH<'e  till  he  was  past  fil^y  years  of  age. — 
I  Hon.  Hal.  lib.  i.  The  living  a  layman  till  tliat  age,  it  is  presumetl,  would 
Im*  al>lc  to  fix  the  chanurter. 
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heavy  horses :  Spain  for  horses  light,  and  of  good  mettle. 
And  any  breed  of  these  creaturesj  transplanted  from 
one  country  to  another,  will  soon  lose  the  qualities 
which  they  derived  from  their  native  climate.  It  may 
be  asked,  why  not  the  same  with  men  ?* 

There  are  few  questions  more  curious  than  this,  or 
which  will  oftener  occur  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
human  affairs ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
it  a  full  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature ;  nor  Ls 
it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  together, 
without  acquiring  a  similitude  of  manner,  and  com- 
municating to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues. 
The  propensity  to  company  and  society  is  strong  in  all 
rational  creatures ;  and  the  same  disposition,  which 
gives  us  this  propensity,  makes  us  enter  deeply  into 
each  other's  sentiments,  and  causes  like  passions  and 
inclinations  to  run,  as  it  were,  by  contagion,  through 
the  whole  club  or  knot  of  companions.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body,  the 
occasions  of  their  intercouree  must  be  so  frequent  for 
defence,  commerce,  and  government,  that,  together  with 


*  C;L*sar  (</<?  licUo  (iaJIJro,  lib.  1,)  says,  that  the  (Jallic  horses  were  very 
<xoo<I,  tiii'  (ioniian  vltv  lm<l.  AVc  find  in  lib.  vii.  that  he  was  obliged  to 
ivnunint  soim*  (i(>ruian  cavalry  with  Gallir  horses.  At  present  no  part  of 
JOuropr  has  so  bail  hoi-sfs  of  all  kinds  as  France:  but  Gcnnany  abounds 
with  (?x('clh'nt  war-hoi-sfs.  Tiiis  may  bc^rot  a  little  suspieion,  tliat  even 
animals  depend  not  on  tlio  climate,  but  on  the  dill'fn'nt  breeds,  and  on  the 
hkill  and  care  in  rcarin;;  them.  The  north  of  Kn<rland  abounds  in  the  best 
horses  of  all  kin<ls  which  arc  perhaps  in  the  world.  In  the  neighboring 
counties,  north  si<le  of  the  Tweed,  no  gcKxl  horses  of  any  kind  arc  to  be  met 
with.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  rejects,  in  a  ^vQui  measure,  the  influenee  of  elimates 
upon  UH'n.  All  is  custom  an<l  cdiicatitm,  wiys  he.  It  is  not  from  nature  that 
the  Athenians  are  learned,  the  Lacedemonians  ignorant,  and  the  Thebans 
too,  who  are  still  nearer  nei;i:hlx)rs  to  the  former.  Even  the  dificrence  of 
animals,  he  add.x,  depends  not  on  eliuuite. 
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the  same  speech  or  language,  they  must  acquire  a  re- 
semblance in  their  manners,  and  have  a  common  or 
national  character,  as  well  as  a  personal  one,  peculiar 
to  each  individual.  Now,  though  nature  produces  all 
kinds  of  temper  and  understanding  in  great  abundance, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  she  always  produces  them  in 
like  proportions,  and  that  in  every  society  the  ingre- 
dients of  industry  and  indolence,  valor  and  cowardice, 
humanity  and  brutality,  wisdom  and  folly,  will  be 
mixed  after  the  same  manner.  In  the  infancy  of 
society,  if  any  of  these  dispositions  be  found  in  greater 
al>undance  than  the  rest,  it  will  naturally  prevail  in 
the  composition,  and  give  a  tincture  to  the  national 
character.  Or,  should  it  l>e  asserted  that  no  species  of 
temper  can  reasonably  be  presumed  to  predominate, 
even  in  those  contracted  societies,  and  that  the  same 
proportions  will  always  be  preserved  in  the  mixture ; 
yet  surely  the  persons  in  credit  and  authority,  being 
still  a  more  contracted  body,  cannot  always  be  presumed 
to  be  of  the  same  character ;  and  their  inlluence  on  the 
manners  of  the  peojde  must,  at  all  times,  be  very  con- 
sideralde.  If,  on  the  first  establishment  of  a  republic, 
a  IJrutus  should  l)e  placed  in  authority,  and  l)e  trans- 
l)orted  with  such  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  public 
good,  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well  as 
private  interest,  such  an  illustrious  example  will  natu- 
re lly  have  an  eifect  on  the  whole  society,  and  kindle 
the  same  passion  in  every  bosom.  Whatever  it  be  that 
forms  the  manners  of  one  generation,  the  next  must 
imbibe  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye  ;  men  being 
more  susceptible  of  all  impressions  during  infancy,  and 
retaining  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  world.  I  assert,  then,  that  all  national  characters, 
where  they  depend  not  on  fixed  moral  causes,  proceed 
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from  such  accidents  as  these,  and  that  physical  causes 
have  no  discernible  operation  on  the  human  mind.  It 
is  a  maxim  in  all  philosophy,  that  causes  which  do  not 
appear  are  to  be  considered  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annals  of 
history,  we  shall  discover  everywhere  signs  of  a  sym- 
pathy or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence 
of  air  or  climate. 

Flrsty  We  may  observe,  that  where  a  very  extensive 
government  has  been  established  for  many  centuries,  it 
spreads  a  national  character  over  the  whole  empire,  and 
communicates  to  every  part  a  similarity  of  manners. 
Thus  the  Chinese  have  the  greatest  uniformity  of 
character  imaginable,  though  the  air  and  climate,  in 
diflerent  parts  of  those  vast  dominions,  admit  of  very 
considerable  variations. 

Secondl/j^  In  small  governments  which  are  contiguous, 
the  people  have,  notwithstanding,  a  different  character, 
and  are  often  as  distinguishable  in  their  manners  as  the 
most  distant  nations.  Athens  and  Thebes  were  but  a 
short  day's  journey  from  each  other,  though  the  Athe- 
nians were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  politeness,  and 
gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  for  dulness,  rusticity,  and  a 
phlegmatic  temper.  Plutarch,  discoursing  of  the  effects 
of  air  on  the  minds  of  men,  observes,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Pira^um  possessed  very  different  tempers 
from  those  of  the  higher  town  in  Athens,  which  was 
distant  about  four  miles  from  the  former.  But  I  believe 
no  one  attributes  the  difference  of  manners,  in  Wapping 
and  St.  James's,  to  a  difference  of  air  or  climate. 

TJnnllf/j  The  same  national  character  commonly  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  government  to  a  precise  boundary ; 
and  upon  crossing  a  river  or  passing  a  mountain,  one 
finds  a  new  set  of  mannersj,  with  a  new  government. 
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The  Languedocians  and  Gascons  are  the  gayest  people 
in  France ;  but  whenever  you  pass  the  Pyrenees,  you 
are  among  Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  quali- 
ties of  the  air  should  change  exactly  with  the  limits  of 
an  empire,  which  depends  so  much  on  the  accidents  of 
battles,  negotiations,  and  marriages  ? 

Fonrthbf^  Where  any  set  of  men,  scattered  over  dis- 
tant nations,  maintain  a  close  society  or  communication 
together,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners,  and  have 
but  little  in  connnon  with  the  nations  amongst  whom 
they  live.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Arme- 
nians in  the  East,  have  a  peculiar  character ;  and  the 
former  are  as  much  noted  for  fraud  as  the  latter  for 
probity.*  The  Jemita^  in  all  liomnn  Calhollc  countries, 
are  also  observed  to  have  a  character  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 

FIfthhfy  Where  any  accident,  as  a  difference  in  lan- 
guage or  religion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the 
same  country,  from  mixing  with  each  other,  they  will 
preserve,  during  several  centuries,  a  distinct  and  even 
opposite  set  of  manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  and 
bravery  of  the  Turks,  form  an  exact  contrast  to  the 
deceit,  levity,  and  cowardice  of  the  modern  (Ireeks. 

SiHhhfj  The  same  set  of  manners  will  follow  a  nation, 
and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well  as 
the   same   laws  and  language.     The  Spanish,  English, 


•  A  small  scot  or  sot'li'ty  ainiilr^t  a  jrrtMter,  are  commonly  mo>t  rojjular  in 
tlu'ir  morals;  liccansc  they  arc  mon»  rem^irked,  and  the  faults  of  imlivMiuala 
dniw  ilishonor  on  the  whole.  The  only  exception  to  thU  ruh*  is,  when  the 
superstition  and  prejudicfs  of  the  larfj^e  society  aw  so  stron;i  as  to  throw  an 
infamy  on  the  smaHer  {(ociety,  in<1e|M>n(lent  of  their  morals.  For  in  that 
cajkj,  havin;r  no  character  either  to  save  or  gain,  they  become  can-less  of  their 
behavior,  except  among  themselves. 

VOL.  III.  29 
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French,  and  Dutch  colonies,  arc  all  distinguishable  even 
between  the  tropics. 

Scvcuthh/,  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very  con- 
siderably from  one  age  to  another,  either  by  great  alter- 
ations in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new 
people,  or  by  that  inconstancy  to  which  all  human 
aflairs  are  subject.  The  ingenuity,  industry,  and  activity 
of  the  ancient  Cfreeks,  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  stupidity  and  indolence  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  those  regions.  Candor,  bravery,  and  love  of  liberty, 
formed  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  subtilty, 
cowardice,  and  a  slavish  disposition,  do  that  of  the  mod- 
ern. The  old  Spaniards  were  restless,  turbulent,  and  so 
addicted  to  w\ar,  that  many  of  them  killed  themselves 
when  deprived  of  their  arms  l)y  the  Romans.*  One 
would  find  an  equal  difficulty  at  present  (at  least  one 
would  have  found  it  fifty  years  ago)  to  rouse  up  the 
modern  Spaniards  to  arms.  The  Batavians  were  all 
soldiers  of  fortune,  and  hired  themselves  into  the  Ro- 
man armies.  Their  posterity  make  use  of  foreigners 
for  the  same  purpose  that  the  Romans  did  their  ances- 
tors. Though  some  few  strokes  of  the  French  charac- 
ter be  the  same  with  that  w^iich  Ctesar  has  ascribed  to 
the  Gauls;  yet  what  comparison  between  the  civility, 
humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  and  the  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  gross- 
ness  of  the  ancient  ?  Not  to  insist  upon  the  great  dit 
lerence  between  the  present  possessors  of  Britain,  and 
tho.se  before  the  Roman  conquest,  we  may  observe, 
that  our  ancestors,  a  few  centuries  ago,  were  sunk  into 
the  most  abject  superstition.  Last  century  they  were 
inllamed  with  the  most  furious  enthusiasm,  and  are  now 

*  Tit.  Li VII,  lib.  xxxiv.  cai».  17. 
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settled  into  the  most  cool  indifference,  with  regard  to 
religious  matters,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of 
the  world. 

EujMldt)^  Where  several  neighboring  nations  have  a 
very  close  communication  together,  either  by  policy, 
commerce,  or  travelling,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of 
manners,  proportioned  to  the  communication.  Thus,  all 
the  Franks  appear  to  have  a  uniform  character  to  the 
Easitcrn  nations.  The  differences  among  them  are  like 
the  peculiar  accents  of  diflereut  provinces,  which  are 
not  distinguir^hable  except  by  an  ear  accustomed  to  them, 
and  which  commonly  escape  a  foreigner. 

Xlnthlf/^  We  may  often  remark  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  manners  and  characters  in  the  same  nation,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  subject  to  the  same  government  : 
and  in  this  particular  the  English  are  the  most  remarka- 
able  of  any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  the  world. 
Nor  is  tliis  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mutability  and  un- 
certainty of  their  climate,  or  to  any  other  phtjmal 
causes,  since  all  thpse  causes  take  place  in  the  ncighbor- 
injr  country  of  Scotland,  without  having  the  same  eifoct. 
Where  the  government  of  a  nation  is  altogether  repub- 
lican, it  is  apt  to  beget  a  peculiar  set  of  manners.  Where 
it  is  altogether  monarchical,  it  is  more  apt  to  have  the 
same  effect ;  the  imitation  of  superiors  spreading  the 
national  manners  faster  among  the  people.  If  the  gov- 
erning i)art  of  a  state  consist  altogether  of  merchants, 
as  in  Holland,  their  uniform  way  of  life  will  fix  their 
character.  If  it  consists  chiefly  of  nobles  and  landed 
gentry,  like  (lermany,  France,  and  Spain,  the  same  eflect 
follows.  The  genius  of  a  particular  sect  or  religion  is 
also  apt  to  mould  the  manners  of  a  people.  But  the 
English  government  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy.     The  people  in  authority  are 
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composed  of  gentry  and  merchants.  All  sects  of  reli- 
gion arc  to  be  found  among  them ;  and  the  great  lib- 
erty and  independency  which  every  man  enjoys,  allows 
him  to  display  the  manners  peculiar  to  him.  Hence  the 
English,  of  any  people  in  the  universe,  have  the  least  of 
a  national  character,  unless  this  very  singularity  may 
pass  for  such. 

If  the  characters  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and  cli- 
mate, tluc  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  should  naturally  be 
expected  to  have  a  mighty  influence,  since  nothing  has 
a  greater  effect  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals. 
And  indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  all  the 
nations  which  live  beyond  the  polar  circles  or  between 
the  tropics,  are  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  species,  and 
are  incapable  of  all  the  higher  attainments  of  the  human 
mind.  The  poverty  and  misery  of  the  northern  inhab- 
itants of  the  globe,  and  the  indolence  of  the  southern, 
from  their  few  necessities,  may,  perhaps,  account  for 
this  remarkable  difference,  without  our  having  recourse 
to  phyHical  causes.  This,  however,  is*  certain,  that  the 
characters  of  nations  are  very  promiscuous  in  the  tem- 
perate climates,  and  that  almost  all  the  general  observa- 
tions which  have  been  formed  of  the  more  southern  or 
more  northern  people  in  these  climates,  are  found  to  be 
uncertain  and  fallacious.* 

♦  I  am  apt  to  suspert  the  Xo^jroos  to  Ikj  naturally  inferior  to  tho  Whites. 
TliLTo  scarcely  over  was  a  civilized  nation  of  that  complexion,  nor  even  any 
individual,  eminent  either  in  action  or  speculation.  No  ingenious  manafac- 
tures  amongst  them,  no  arts,  no  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  rude 
and  harharous  of*  th(»  AViiites,  such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  the  present  Tar- 
tars, have  still  somethinfr  eminent  about  them,  in  their  valor,  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  some  other  particular.  Such  a  unifonn  and  constant  djflerence  Gould 
not  happen,  in  so  many  countries  and  ages,  if  nature  had  not  made  an  origi- 
nal distinction  between  these  breeds  of  men.  Not  to  mention  our  colonies, 
there  are  Negro  slaves  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  of  whom  none  e^'er  discov- 
ered any  synii)toni8  of  ingenuity  ;  though  low  people,  without  education,  will 
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Shall  we  say^  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun  in- 
flames the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
spirit  and  vivacity  ?  The  French,  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
and  Persians,  are  remarkable  for  gaiety ;  the  Spaniards, 
Turks,  and  Chinese,  are  noted  for  gravity  and  a  serious 
deportment,  without  any  such  difference  of  climate  as 
to  produce  this  difference  of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other  na- 
tions barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  under- 
standing to  the  more  southern  climates,  and  pronounced 
the  northern  nations  incap«able  of  all  knowledge  and 
civility.  But  our  Island  has  produced  as  great  men, 
either  for  action  or  learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  to 
boast  of 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  sentiments  of  men  become 
more  delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the 
sun ;  and  that  the  taste  of  beauty  and  elegance  receives 
proportional  improvements  in  every  latitude,  as  we  may 
particularly  observe  of  the  languages,  of  which  the 
more  southern  are  smooth  and  melodious,  the  northern 
harsh  and  untunable.  But  this  observation  holds  not 
universally.  The  Arabic  is  uncouth  and  disagreeable ; 
the  Muscovite  soft  and  musical.  Energy,  strength,  and 
harshness,  form  the  character  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
Italian  is  the  most  liquid,  smooth,  and  effeminate  lan- 
guage that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Every  language 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  manners  of  the  people ; 
but  much  more  on  that  original  stock  of  words  and 
sounds  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
which  remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their  manners 

start  up  amongst  n^i  and  distinnruish  themselves  in  every  profession.  In 
Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk  of  one  Negro  as  a  man  of  ]^^rXs  and  learning ;  but 
it  is  likely  he  is  admired  for  slender  accomplishments,  like  a  jiarrot  'who  sjM'uks 
a  few  words  plainly. 
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admit  of  the  greatest  alterations.  Who  can  doubt,  but 
the  English  are  at  present  a  more  polite  and  knowing 
people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  several  ages  after  the 
siege  of  Troy?  Yet  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  language  of  Milton  and  that  of  Homer.  Nay,  the 
greater  are  the  alterations  and  improvements  which 
happen  in  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  less  can  be  ex- 
pected in  their  language.  A  few  eminent  and  refined 
geniuses  will  communicate  their  taste  and  knowledge  to 
a  whole  people,  and  produce  the  greatest  improvements; 
but  they  fix  the  tongue  by  their  writings,  and  prevent, 
in  some  degree,  its  further  changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the 
north ;  but  that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  has 
genius,  he  rises  to  a  higher  pitch  than  can  be  reached 
by  the  southern  wits.  This  observation  a  late*  writer 
confirms,  by  comparing  the  southern  wits  to  cucumbers, 
which  are  commonly  all  good  in  their  kind,  but,  at  best, 
are  an  insipid  fruit ;  while  the  northern  geniuses  are  like 
melons,  of  which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good,  but  when  it  is 
so,  it  has  an  exquisite  relish.  I  believe  this  remark  may 
be  allowed  just,  when  confined  to  the  European  nations, 
and  to  the  present  age,  or  rather  to  the  preceding  one. 
But  I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  moral  causes. 
All  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts  have  been  imported  to 
us  from  the  south;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that, 
in  the  first  order  of  application,  when  excited  by  emular 
tion  and  by  glory,  the  few  who  were  addicted  to  them 
would  carry  them  to  the  greatest  height,  and  stretch 
every  nerve,  and  every  faculty,  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of 
perfection.    Such  illustrious  examples  spread  knowledge 

*  Dr.  Berkeley.    Minute  Philosopher. 
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everywhere,  and  begot  an  universal  esteem  for  the 
sciences;  after  which,  it  is  no  wonder  that  industry 
relaxes,  while  men  meet  not  with  suitable  encourage- 
ment, nor  arrive  at  such  distinction  bv  their  attainments. 
The  universal  diffusion  of  learning  among  a  people,  and 
the  entire  banishment  of  gross  ignorance  and  rusticity, 
is,  therefore,  seldom  attended  with  any  remarkable  per- 
fection in  particular  persons.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  in  the  dialogue  dc  OniforibifSj  that  knowledge 
was  much  more  common  in  Vespasian's  age  than  in  that 
of  Cicero  and  Augustus.  Quintilian  also  complains  of 
the  profanation  of  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  com- 
mon. ^'Formerly,"  says  Juvenal,  "science  was  confined 
to  (J recce  and  Italy.  Now  the  whole  world  emulates 
Athens  and  Kome.  Eloquent  Gaul  has  taught  Britain, 
knowing  in  the  laws.  Even  Thule  entertains  thoughts 
of  hiring  rhetoricians  for  its  instruction."*  This  state  of 
learning  is  remarkable;  because  Juvenal  is  himself  the 
last  of  the  lioman  writers  that  possessed  any  degree  of 
genius.  Those  who  succeeded  are  valued  for  nothing 
but  the  matters  of  fact  of  which  they  give  us  informa- 
tion. I  hope  the  late  conversion  of  AFuscovy  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  will  not  prove  a  like  prognostic  to 
the  present  i)eriod  of  learning. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gives  the  preference  to  the 
northern  nations  above  the  southern  with  regard  to  can- 
dor and  sincerity  ;  and  mentions,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Flemings 
and  (Jermans.     But  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  has  hap- 

*  "SlmI  Cant'ibcr  umlc 
Stoicus  V  anti(|in  ]>ru*si'rtim  lutato  Mctrlli. 
Xiiiir  totus  (iniia:J.  norttnu«|ue  )iabi.*t  orliis  Athena.^. 
Ciallia  causidi(*<):i  docuit  tat-iinda  Britannos: 
Dc  oonduconilo  lo(|iiittir  jani  rlufthon*  Tliulv." — Sat.  \'>. 


.•^-ii  i  •  .11  :!•:.  -ino-rr--  ]:»i*.r;ie-  i?  ir«5-  die  nii>ieni  Turk*. 
Ii'*r  _:'  -v-  njj--  z-ri-Ls  -Hi-^r*:*^  'hiiz  ziils  ^v«Lt  baa?  arisen. 

^.il  -zTrrciT^r  i.-r  icu  "j  :!?Dacur.  and  are  «!ijciinoaIy  at- 
I'rii'i^r':  T-.m  :_-  -diii*^  :Mij?^"iieiiC€S.  Tr»^accL^cir  h^  tiie 
i:si;:l  I'.n^r.uir.JiAZ  JL  ::^«:nni!e  and  borbanan:  ^nd  if 
.•I'-ilizfi  anii'-ii?'  -v-r  r^oi'oraee  sibde  and  ocioked 
-.•.ii::«:s  .:  :.?■  i-.m  in.  -^XiZiir^  oc  rednement.  whieii 
Hiiiii--  :iieiii  iisiui^iL  liie  Tii^^  'iirecc  pata  to  power  aiid 

M'j-rC  :*ja»rie^*  iiiTi^  z'ine  i^iai  north  to  ^ocith :  and 
:::  luL-?  litrni,":?  ':^-iti  [ni^sr^L  zhnz  ik^  n«>rtliem  nAcioiis 
•:•,<srT^'^  I  s.i'.^rrj.r  l^iSTt-^  OL  C'loraze  and  terochx.  But 
::  v.. J.':  Luiv-  .e^in  ;-:<ter  :o  have  sii*L  that  mast  con- 
•r:»r"!?c^  ir*e  ::iii«:^r  ': /  ^cT-r:;.*  and  want  upon  plenty  and 
r'j.-ii^r^.  Tb.»r  SiiTiC'fiL-.  leaviz:^  die  deserts  of  Arabia,  car- 
ri*r'l  elierir  ':«:ri* rie^fL?  a«:  raLw^iri  upon  all  the  fertile  pro- 
v:iLi:e<  '11  zh^  Roman  ♦empire,  an-i  met  the  Turks  half 
w;iv.  wlio  "^ere  coniinz  s^urh^wari*  Irom  the  deserts  of 
Tir:ary. 

An  -LLiIn^f  n:  wri:er  -^  ha?  remarked,  that  all  courageous 

a:::;:i:al<  ire  als*.^  oamivonjii?.  and  that  greater  courage 

:>  : j  '.e  explored  in  a  people,  such  as  the  English^ 

^.vl.;<e  r^'od  L<  scroc  j:  and  hearty,  than  in  the  hali^slanred 

ooi^'^ocaliy  o:  o:her  oo:.nitrie<.     But  the  Swedes^  not- 

wirhsraiiiiiij:  their  disadvantages  in  this  parUcular,  are 

no:  ::i:'rjr'«.^r.  in  martial  O'jurage,  to  any  nation  that  ever 

\va<  in  iLo  world. 

In  LT-rneraL  we  mav  observe,  that  courase,  of  all  na- 
^  •  <—  - 

tioiuil  '[ualities.  i<  the  moi?t  precarious:  because  it  is  ex- 
orcevi  onlv  at  interval.^,  and  bv  a  few  in  everv  nation ; 

*  Sir  William  TempU:*^  Account  of  the  Netherlands. 
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whereas  industry,  knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of  con- 
stant and  universal  use,  and  for  several  ages  may  be- 
come habitual  to  the  whole  people.  If  courage  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  by  discipline,  example,  and  opinion. 
The  tenth  legion  of  Caisar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy 
in  France,  were  formed  promiscuously  from  among  the 
citizens ;  but  having  once  entertained  a  notion  that  they 
were  the  best  troops  in  the  service,  this  very  opinion 
really  made  them  such. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion,  we 
may  observe,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Dorians  and  lonians,  the  former  were  always  es- 
teemed, and  always  appeared,  more  brave  and  manly 
than  the  latter,  though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes 
were  interspersed  and  intermingled  throughout  all  the 
extent  of  Greece,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the 
islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.  The  Athenians  were  the 
only  lonians  that  ever  had  any  reputation  for  valor  or 
military  achievements,  though  even  these  were  deemed 
inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  bravest  of  the  Do- 
rians. 

The  only  observation  with  regard  to  the  difference 
of  men  in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  rest  any 
weight,  is  the  vulgar  one,  that  people,  in  the  northern 
regions,  have  a  greater  inclination  to  strong  liquors,  and 
those  in  the  southern  to  love  and  women.  One  can 
assign  a  very  probable  phymal  cause  for  this  difference. 
Wine  and  distilled  waters  warm  the  frozen  blood  in  the 
colder  climates,  and  fortify  men  against  the  injuries 
of  the  weather;  as  the  genial  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the 
countries  exposed  to  his  beams,  inlBames  the  blood,  and 
exalts  the  passion  between  the  sexes. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by 
moral  causes.     All  strong  liquors  are  rarer  in  the  north, 

VOL.  m.  30 
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and  consequently  are  more  coveted.  Diodorus  Siculus* 
tells  us  that  the  Gauls,  in  his  time,  were  great  drunk- 
ards, and  much  addicted  to  wine;  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
from  its  rarity  and  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  in  the  southern  climates  obliging  men  and  women  to 
go  half  naked,  thereby  renders  their  frequent  commerce 
more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their  mutual  passion. 
This  makes  parents  and  husbands  more  jealous  and 
reserved,  which  still  further  inflames  the  passion.  Not 
to  mention,  that  as  women  ripen  sooner  in  the  southern 
regions,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  greater  jealousy  and 
care  in  their  education ;  it  being  evident,  that  a  girl  of 
twelve  cannot  possess  equal  discretion  to  govern  this 
passion  with  one  who  feels  not  its  violence  till  she  be 
seventeen  or  eighteen.  Nothing  so  much  encourages 
the  passion  of  love  as  ease  and  leisure,  or  is  more 
destructive  to  it  than  industry  and  hard  labor ;  and  as 
the  necessities  of  men  are  evidently  fewer  in  the  warm 
climates  than  in  the  cold  ones,  this  circumstance  alone 
may  make  a  considerable  difference  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has, 
either  from  moral  or  physical  causes,  distributed  these 
respective  inclinations  to  the  different  climates.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  though  born  in  a  warm  climate,  seem 
to  have  been  much  addicted  to  the  bottle;  nor  were 
their  parties  of  pleasure  any  thing  but  matches  of 
drinking  among  men,  who  passed  their  time  altogether 
apart  from  the  fair.  Yet  when  Alexander  led  the  Greeks 
into  Persia,  a  still  more  southern  climate,  they  multiplied 
their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian 

*  Lib.  V.  The  same  author  ascribes  taciturnity  to  Uiat  people;  a  new  proof 
tliat  national  cliaracters  may  alter  very  much.  Taciturnity  as  a  national 
character,  implies  unsociableness.  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  book  ii.  cap.  2, 
say:>,  that  the  Gauls  are  the  only  warlike  nation  who  are  negligent  of  women. 
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manners.*  So  honorable  was  the  character  of  a  drunk- 
ard among  the  Persians,  that  Cyrus  the  younger,  soliciting 
the  sober  Lacedemonians  for  succor  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account  of  his  superior 
endowments,  as  more  valorous,  more  bountiful,  and  a  bet- 
ter drinker.f  Darius  Hystaspes  made  it  be  inscribed  on 
his  tombstone,  among  his  other  virtues  and  princely  qual- 
ities, that  no  one  could  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor. 
You  may  obtain  any  thing  of  the  Negroes  by  oflfering 
them  strong  drink,  and  may  easily  prevail  with  them  to 
sell,  not  only  their  children,  but  their  wives  and  mis- 
tresses, for  a  cask  of  brandy.  In  France  and  Italy,  few 
drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  greatest  heats  of  summer ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  then  almost  as  necessary,  in  order  to 
recruit  the  spirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in  Sweden 
during  the  winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bodies  con- 
gealed by  the  rigor  of  the  season.  If  jealousy  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  disposition,  no  people 
were  more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites,  before  their 
communication  with  Europe  had  somewhat  altered  their 
manners  in  this  particular. 

But  supposing  the  fact  true,  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions, 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern 
regions,  we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect 
the  grosser  and  more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame,  not 
that  it  can  work  upon  those  finer  organs  on  which  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  understanding  depend.  And 
this  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of 
animals  never  degenerate  when  carefully  attended  to ; 
and  horses,  in  particular^  always  show  their  blood  in 

*  BobyUmii  tnazime  in  vinumj  et  qum  ebrietatem  sequuniuTf  effusi  sunt. 
Quint.  Cur.  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 
t  Flat  Symp.  lib.  i.  quaest  4. 
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It  Hcems  an  imaccoun table  pleasure  whicli  the  spec- 
tators of  a  well*  writ  ten  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow, 
terror^  anxiety ^  and  other  passions  that  are  in  theni' 
selves  disagreeable  and  uneasy*  The  more  they  are 
touched  and  affected^  the  more  are  they  delighted  with 
the  spectacle  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  uneasy  passions  cease 
to  operate,  the  piece  is  at  an  end.  One  &cene  of  full 
joy  and  eon  tent  men  t  and  security  is  the  utmost  that 
any  composition  of  this  kind  can  bear;  and  it  is  sure 
always  to  be  the  concluding  one.  If  in  the  texture  of 
the  piece  there  be  interwoven  any  scenes  of  satisfactioDj 
they  aflbrd  only  faint  gleams  of  pleasure^  which  are 
thrown  in  by  way  of  variety^  and  in  order  to  plunge 
the  actors  into  deeper  distress  by  means  of  that  contrast 
and  disappointment*  The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is  em- 
ployed in  rousing  and  supporting  the  compassion  and 
indignation,  the  anxiety  and  resentmeDt,  of  Im  audi* 
ence*  They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are  af- 
flicted, and  never  are  so  happy  as  when  they  employ 
tears,  sobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrow,  and 
relievo  their  hearty  swoln  with  the  teadercst  sympathy 
and  compassion 


IL 
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pened  by  accident.  The  ancient  Romans  seem  to  have 
been  a  candid,  sincere  people,  as  are  the  modem  Turks. 
But  if  we  must  needs  suppose  that  this  event  has  arisen 
from  fixed  causes,  we  may  only  conclude  from  it,  that 
all  extremes  are  apt  to  concur,  and  are  commonly  at- 
tended with  the  same  consequences.  Treachery  is  the 
usual  concomitant  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  and  if 
civilized  nations  ever  embrace  subtle  and  crooked 
politics,  it  is  from  an  excess  of  refinement,  which 
makes  them  disdain  the  plain  direct  path  to  power  and 
glory. 

Most  conquests  have  gone  from  north  to  south  ;  and 
it  has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations 
possess  a  superior  degree  of  courage  and  ferocity.  But 
it  would  have  been  juster  to  have  said,  that  most  con- 
quests are  made  by  poverty  and  want  upon  plenty  and 
riches.  The  Saracens,  leaving  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  car- 
ried their  conquests  northwards  upon  all  the  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  Koman  empire,  and  met  the  Turks  half 
way,  who  were  coming  southwards  from  the  deserts  of 
Tartary. 

An  eminent  writer'-'  has  remarked,  that  all  courageous 
animals  are  also  carnivorous,  and  that  greater  courage 
is  to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the  English, 
whose  food  is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half^starved 
commonalty  of  other  countries.  But  the  Swedes,  not- 
withstanding their  disadvantages  in  this  particular,  are 
not  inferior,  in  martial  courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever 
was  in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  courage,  of  all  na- 
tional qualities,  is  the  most  precarious ;  because  it  is  ex- 
erted only  at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation ; 

*  Sir  William  Temple's  Account  of  the  Netherlands. 
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whereas  industry,  knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of  con- 
stant and  universal  use,  and  for  several  ages  may  be- 
come habitual  to  the  whole  people.  If  courage  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  by  discipline,  example,  and  opinion. 
The  tenth  legion  of  Ca\sar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy 
in  France,  were  formed  promiscuously  from  among  the 
citizens ;  but  having  once  entertained  a  notion  that  they 
were  the  best  troops  in  the  service,  this  very  opinion 
really  made  them  such. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion,  we 
may  observe,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Dorians  and  lonians,  the  former  were  always  es- 
teemed, and  always  appeared,  more  brave  and  manly 
than  the  latter,  though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes 
were  interspersed  and  intermingled  throughout  all  the 
extent  of  Greece,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the 
i.^landsLidj^iie  .Kgean  Sea.  The  AtlKuiaiis  were  the 
Ihat  ever  had  any  reputation  for  valor  or 
joients,  though  even  these  were  deemed 
LacQiiaiiionians,  the  bravest  of  the  Do* 

h  regard  to  the  diflTerence 
on  which  we  can  rest  nny 
i  people^  in  the  notili^fa 
ion  to  .^Irong  liqt 
and  vrotnea. 
um  lor  iim 
the 
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and  consequently  are  more  coveted.  Diodorus  Siculus  * 
tells  us  that  the  Gauls,  in  his  time,  were  great  drunk- 
ards, and  much  addicted  to  wine;  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
from  its  rarity  and  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  in  the  southern  climates  obliging  men  and  women  to 
go  half  naked,  thereby  renders  their  frequent  commerce 
more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their  mutual  passion. 
This  makes  parents  and  husbands  more  jealous  and 
reserved,  which  still  further  inflames  the  passion.  Not 
to  mention,  that  as  women  ripen  sooner  in  the  southern 
regions,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  greater  jealousy  and 
care  in  their  education ;  it  being  evident,  that  a  girl  of 
twelve  cannot  possess  equal  discretion  to  govern  this 
passion  with  one  who  feels  not  its  violence  till  she  be 
seventeen  or  eighteen.  Nothing  so  much  encourages 
the  passion  of  love  as  ease  and  leisure,  or  is  more 
destructive  to  it  than  industry  and  hard  labor ;  and  as 
the  necessities  of  men  are  evidently  fewer  in  the  warm 
climates  than  in  the  cold  ones,  this  circumstance  alone 
may  make  a  considerable  difference  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has, 
either  from  moral  or  physical  causes,  distributed  these 
respective  inclinations  to  the  diffeJrent  climates.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  though  born  in  a  warm  climate,  seem 
to  have  been  much  addicted  to  the  bottle;  nor  were 
their  parties  of  pleasure  any  thing  but  matches  of 
drinking  among  men,  who  passed  their  time  altogether 
apart  from  the  fliir.  Yet  when  Alexander  led  the  Greeks 
into  Persia,  a  still  more  southern  climate,  they  multiplied 
their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian 

*  Lib.  V.  The  same  autlior  ascribes  taoiturnity  to  that  people ;  a  new  proof 
tliat  national  charaoters  may  alter  very  much.  Taciturnity  as  a  national 
character,  implies  unsociablcness.  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  book  ii.  cap.  2, 
saydi,  that  the  Gauls  arc  the  only  warlike  nation  who  are  negligent  of  women. 
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manners.*  So  honorable  was  the  character  of  a  drunk- 
ard among  the  Persians,  that  Cyrus  the  younger,  soliciting 
the  sober  Lacedemonians  for  succor  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account  of  his  superior 
endowments,  as  more  valorous,  more  bountiful,  and  a  bet- 
ter drinker.f  Darius  Hystaspes  made  it  be  inscribed  on 
his  tombstone,  among  his  other  virtues  and  princely  qual- 
ities, that  no  one  could  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor. 
You  may  obtain  any  thing  of  the  Negroes  by  offering 
them  strong  drink,  and  may  easily  prevail  with  them  to 
sell,  not  only  their  children,  but  their  wives  and  mis- 
tresses, for  a  cask  of  brandy.  In  France  and  Italy,  few 
drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  greatest  heats  of  summer ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  then  almost  as  necessary,  in  order  to 
recruit  the  spirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in  Sweden 
during  the  winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bodies  con- 
gealed by  the  rigor  of  the  season.  If  jealousy  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  disposition,  no  people 
were  more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites,  before  their 
communication  with  Europe  had  somewhat  altered  their 
manners  in  this  particular. 

But  supposing  the  fact  true,  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions, 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern 
regions,  we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect 
the  grosser  and  more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame,  not 
that  it  can  work  upon  those  finer  organs  on  which  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  understanding  depend.  And 
this  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of 
animals  never  degenerate  when  carefully  attended  to ; 
and  horses,  in  particular,  always  show  their  blood  in 

*  Babiflonii  maxime  in  vtnum,  e<  qwB  ebrietatem  sequuntur,  effu$i  8unt 
Quint.  Cur.  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 
t  Hut  Sjrmp.  lib.  i.  qiuest  4. 
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and  con.sequentl y  are  more  coveted.  Diodonis  Sieulus  * 
tells  us  that  the  Gauls,  in  his  time,  were  great  drunk- 
ards, and  much  addicted  to  wine;  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
from  its  rarity  and  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  in  the  southern  climates  obliging  men  and  women  to 
go  half  naked,  thereby  renders  their  frequent  commerce 
more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their  mutual  passion. 
This  makes  parents  and  husbands  more  jealous  and 
reserved,  which  still  further  inflames  the  passion.  Not 
to  mention,  that  as  women  ripen  sooner  in  the  southern 
regions,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  greater  jealousy  and 
care  in  their  education ;  it  being  evident,  that  a  girl  of 
twelve  cannot  possess  equal  discretion  to  govern  this 
passion  with  one  who  feels  not  its  violence  till  she  be 
seventeen  or  eighteen.  Nothing  so  much  encourages 
the  passion  of  love  as  ease  and  leisure,  or  is  more 
destructive  to  it  than  industry  and  hard  labor;  and  as 
the  necessities  of  men  are  evidently  fewer  in  the  warm 
climates  than  in  the  cold  ones,  this  circumstance  alone 
may  make  a  considerable  difference  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has, 
either  from  moral  or  physical  causes,  distributed  these 
respective  inclinations  to  the  different  climates.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  though  born  in  a  warm  climate,  seem 
to  have  been  much  addicted  to  the  bottle;  nor  were 
their  parties  of  pleasure  any  thing  but  matches  of 
drinking  among  men,  who  passed  their  time  altogether 
apart  from  the  fliir.  Yet  when  Alexander  led  the  Greeks 
into  Persia,  a  still  more  southern  climate,  they  multiplied 
their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian 

*  Lib.  V.  The  same  author  ascribes  taciturnity  to  that  people;  a  new  proof 
that  national  characters  may  alter  very  much.  Taciturnity  as  a  national 
character,  implies  unsociableness.  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  book  iL  cap.  2, 
sayd,  that  the  Gauls  are  the  only  warlike  nation  who  are  negligent  of  women. 
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manners  *  So  honorable  was  the  cliaracter  of  a  drunk- 
ard among  the  Persians,  that  Cyrus  the  younger,  soliciting 
the  sober  Lacedemonians  for  succor  against  liis  brother 
Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account  of  his  superior 
endowments,  as  more  valorous,  more  bountiful,  and  a  bet- 
ter drinker.f  Darius  Ilystaspes  made  it  be  inscribed  on 
his  tombstone,  among  his  other  virtues  and  princely  qual- 
ities, that  no  one  could  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor. 
You  may  obtain  any  thing  of  the  Negroes  by  offering 
them  strong  drink,  and  may  easily  prevail  with  them  to 
sell,  not  only  their  children,  but  their  wives  and  mis- 
tresses, for  a  cask  of  brandy.  In  France  and  Italy,  few 
drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  greatest  heats  of  summer ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  then  almost  as  necessary,  in  order  to 
recruit  the  spirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in  Sweden 
during  tlie  winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bodies  con- 
gealed by  the  rigor  of  tlie  season.  If  jealousy  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  disposition,  no  people 
were  more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites,  before  their 
communication  with  Europe  had  somewhat  altered  their 
manners  in  this  particular. 

liut  supposing  the  fact  true,  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions, 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern 
regions,  we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect 
the  grosser  and  more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame,  not 
that  it  can  work  upon  those  finer  organs  on  which  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  understanding  depend.  And 
tliis  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of 
animals  never  degenerate  when  carefully  attended  to ; 
and  hoi-ses,  in  particular,  always  show  their  blood  in 

*  Bab^onii  maxime  in  vinum^  et  qua  tbrietatem  scquuntur,  ejfusi  sunt. 
Quint.  Cur.  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 
t  Pint  Svmp.  lib.  i.  quest.  4. 
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their  .shape,  spirit,  and  swiftness.  But  a  coxcomb  may 
beget  a  philosopher,  as  a  man  of  virtue  may  leave  a 
worthless  progeny. 

1  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that 
though  the  passion  for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  debas- 
ing than  love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is  the 
source  of  all  politeness  and  refinement ;  yet  this  gives 
not  so  great  an  advantage  to  the  southern  climates  as 
we  may  be  apt,  at  first  sight,  to  imagine.  When  love 
goes  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  it  renders  men  jealous,  and 
cuts  oft'  the  free  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  on 
which  the  politeness  of  a  nation  will  commonly  much 
depend.  And  if  we  would  subtilize  and  refine  upon 
this  point,  we  might  observe,  that  the  people,  in  very 
temperate  climates,  are  the  most  likely  to  attain  all 
sorts  of  improvement,  their  blood  not  being  so  inflamed 
as  to  render  them  jealous,  and  yet  being  warm  enough 
to  make  them  set  a  due  value  on  the  charms  and  en- 
dowments of  the  fair  sex. 
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It  seems  an  unaccountable  pleasure  which  the  spec- 
tators of  a  well-written  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow, 
terror,  anxiety,  and  other  passions  that  are  in  them- 
selves disagreeable  and  uneasy.  The  more  they  are 
touched  and  aflfected,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with 
the  spectacle ;  and  as  soon  as  the  uneasy  passions  cease 
to  operate,  the  piece  is  at  an  end.  One  scene  of  full 
joy  and  contentment  and  security  is  the  utmost  that 
any  composition  of  this  kind  can  bear ;  and  it  is  sure 
always  to  be  the  concluding  one.  If  in  the  texture  of 
the  piece  there  be  interwoven  any  scenes  of  satisfaction, 
they  aflbrd  only  faint  gleams  of  pleasure,  which  are 
thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,  and  in  order  to  plunge 
the  actors  into  deeper  distress  by  means  of  that  contrast 
and  disappointment.  The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is  em- 
ployed in  rousing  and  supporting  the  compassion  and 
indignation,  the  anxiety  and  resentment,  of  his  audi- 
ence. They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are  af- 
flicted, and  never  are  so  happy  as  when  they  employ 
tears,  sobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrow,  and 
relieve  their  heart,  swoln  with  the  tenderest  sympathy 
and  compassion. 


-    ^  E.--^T    Sin. 
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•:^\:  '.1:  ::  :.'JN  ur-.r.  :1 .  r'TiuoviI  of  all  passion  and  occu- 
Td::.".  T:  ^-:  ril  .:'  :!:-  painful  situation,  it  seeks 
-,v--r-  1?:  :>._:-:  ah:  *: -r^^u:: :  business,  gaming,  shows, 
:\:':-:!  >.  •v.iiit- :f: -vill  rvu.^  ihe  pa^ions  and  take 
:>  l:::":..-:  :;:l:  ii-rtlrl  N:  matrcrr  what  the  passion 
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•  V  i*'.  <  >  ::*  .'Ar^r.  rain,  distress^  »cknesa^ 
.*.•'.  /v  •'  -'.r^  .r:  I  ;rv.-/.::..>w  a>  well  as  joy,  beauty, 
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nv:v  :s^  :io«c\or.  a  d::Soi;ity  in  applying   to    the 
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present  subject,  in  its  full  extent,  this  solution,  however 
ingenious  and  satisfactory  it  may  appear.  It  is  certain 
that  the  same  object  of  distress,  wliicli  pleases  in  a  tra- 
gedy, were  it  really  set  before  us,  would  give  the  most 
unfeigned  uneasiness,  though  it  be  then  the  most  effect- 
ual cure  to  languor  and  indolence.  Monsieur  Fonte- 
nelle  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  difficulty,  and 
accordingly  attempts  another  solution  of  the  phenome- 
non, at  least  makes  some  addition  to  the  theory  above 
mentioned.'^- 

"Pleasure  and  pain,"  says  he,  "which  are  two  senti- 
ments so  different  in  themselves,  differ  not  so  much  in 
their  cause.  From  the  instance  of  tickling  it  appears, 
that  the  movement  of  pleasure,  pushed  a  little  too  far, 
becomes  pain,  and  that  the  movement  of  pain,  a  little 
moderate,  becomes  pleasure.  Hence  it  proceeds,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sorrow,  soft  and  agreeable :  it 
is  a  pain  Aveakened  and  diminished.  The  heart  likes 
naturally  to  be  moved  and  affected.  Melancholy  objects 
suit  it,  and  even  disastrous  and  sorrowful,  provided  they 
are  softened  by  some  circumstance.  It  is  certain,  that, 
on  the  theatre,  the  representation  has  almost  the  effect 
of  reality ;  yet  it  has  not  altogether  that  effect.  How- 
ever we  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  spectacle,  what- 
ever dominion  the  senses  and  imagination  may  usurp 
over  the  reason,  there  still  lurks  at  the  bottom  a  certain 
idea  of  falsehood  in  the  whole  of  what  we  see.  This 
idea,  though  weak  and  disguised,  suffices  to  diminish  the 
])ain  which  we  suffer  from  the  misfortunes  of  those 
whom  we  love,  and  to  reduce  that  aflliction  to  such  a 
pitch  as  converts  it  into  a  pleasure.  We  weep  for  the 
misfortune  of  a  hero  to  w^hom  we  are  attached.     In  the 

*  Reflections  sur  la  Poetiqiie,  §  3C. 
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same  instant  we  comfort  ourselves  by  reflecting,  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a  fiction :  and  it  is  precisely  that  mixture 
of  sentiments  which  composes  an  agreeable  sorrow,  and 
tears  that  delight  us.  But  as  that  affliction  which  is 
caused  by  exterior  and  sensible  objects  is  stronger  than 
the  consolation  which  arises  from  an  internal  reflection, 
they  are  the  eflects  and  symptoms  of  sorrow  that  ought 
to  predominate  in  the  composition." 

This  solution  seems  just  and  convincing;  but  perhaps 
it  wants  still  some  new  addition,  in  order  to  make  it  an- 
swer fully  the  phenomenon  which  we  here  examine. 
All  the  passions,  excited  by  eloquence,  are  agreeable  in 
the  highest  degree,  as  well  as  those  which  are  moved  by- 
painting  and  the  theatre.  The  Epilogues  of  Cicero  are, 
on  this  account  chiefly,  the  delight  of  every  reader  of 
taste ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  some  of  them  without 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  merit  as  an 
orator,  no  doubt,  depends  much  on  his  success  in  this 
particular.  When  he  had  raised  tears  in  his  judges  and  all 
his  audience,  they  were  then  the  most  highly  delighted, 
and  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the  pleader. 
The  pathetic  description  of  the  butchery  made  by  Verres 
of  the  Sicilian  captains,  is  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind : 
but  1  believe  none  will  affirm,  that  the  being  present  at 
a  melancholy  scene  of  that  nature  would  afford  any 
entertainment.  Neither  is  the  sorrow  here  softened  by 
fiction ;  for  the  audience  w^ere  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  every  circumstance.  What  is  it  then  which  in  this 
case  raises  a  pleasure  from  the  bosom  of  uneasiness^  so 
to  speak,  and  a  pleasure  which  still  retains  all  the 
features  and  outward  symptoms  of  distress  and  sorrow  ? 

I  answer :  this  extraordinary  effect  proceeds  from  that 
very  eloquence  with  which  the  melancholy  scene  is 
represented.     The  genius  required  to  paint  objects  in  a 
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lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  collecting  all  the 
pathetic  circumstances,  the  judgment  disphiyed  in  dis- 
posing them ;  the  exercise,  I  say,  of  these  noble  talents, 
together  with  the  force  of  expression,  and  beauty  of 
oratorial  numbers,  diffuse  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the 
audience,  and  excite  the  most  delightful  movements. 
By  this  means,  the  uneasiness  of  the  melancholy  pas- 
sions is  not  only  overpowered  and  effaced  by  something 
stronger  of  an  opposite  kind,  but  the  whole  impulse  of 
those  passions  is  converted  into  pleasure,  and  swells  the 
delight  which  the  eloquence  raises  in  us.  The  same 
force  of  oratory,  employed  on  an  uninteresting  subject, 
would  not  please  half  so  much,  or  rather  would  appear 
altogether  ridiculous ;  and  the  mind,  being  left  in  abso- 
lute calmness  and  indifference,  would  relish  none  of  those 
beauties  of  imagination  or  expression,  which,  if  joined 
to  passion,  give  it  such  exquisite  entertainment.  The\ 
impulse  or  vehemence  arising  from  sorrow,  compassion, ) 
indignation,  receives  a  new  direction  from  the  senti- 
ments of  beauty.  The  latter,  being  the  predominant 
emotion,  seize  the  whole  mind,  and  convert  the  former 
into  themselves,  at  least  tincture  them  so  strongly  as 
totally  to  alter  their  nature.  And  the  soul  being  at  the 
same  time  roused  by  passion  and  charmed  by  eloquence, 
feels  on  the  whole  a  strong  movement,  which  is  alto- 
gether delightful. 

The  same  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy ;  with  thisi 
addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation,  and  imitation  isj 
always  of  itself  agreeable.  This  circumstance  serves' 
still  further  to  smooth  the  motions  of  passion,  and  con- 
vert the  whole  feeling  into  one  uniform  and  strong 
enjoyment.  Objects  of  the  greatest  terror  and  distress 
please  in  painting,  and  please  more  than  the  most  beau- 
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artists,  which  they  left  imperfect,  are  always  the  most 
prized,  such  as  the  Iris  of  Aristides,  the  Tyndarides  of 
Nicomachus,  the  Medka  of  Timomachus,  and  the  Venus 
of  Apelles.  These  are  valued  even  above  their  finished 
productions.  The  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece,  and 
the  half-formed  idea  of  the  painter,  are  carefully  studied  ; 
and  our  very  grief  for  that  curious  hand,  which  had 
been  stopped  by  death,  is  an  additional  increase  to  our 
pleasure."  * 

These  instances  (and  many  more  might  be  collected) 
are  sufficient  to  afibrd  us  some  insight  into  the  analogy 
of  nature,  and  to  show  us,  that  the  pleasure  which  poets, 
orators,  and  musicians  give  us,  by  exciting  grief,  sorrow, 
indignation,  compassion,  is  not  so  extraordinary  or  para- 
doxical as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  force  of 
imagination,  the  energy  of  expression,  the  power  of 
numbers,  the  charms  of  imitation ;  all  these  are  natu- 
rally, of  themselves,  delightful  to  the  mind :  and  when 
the  object  presented  lays  also  hold  of  some  afiection,  the 
pleasure  still  rises  upon  us,  by  the  conversion  of  this 
subordinate  movement  into  that  which  is  predominant 
The  passion,  though  perhaps  naturally,  and  when  ex- 
cited by  the  simple  appearance  of  a  real  object,  it  may 
be  painful ;  yet  is  so  smoothed,  and  softened,  and  molli- 
fied, when  raised  by  the  finer  arts,  that  it  afibrds  the 
highest  entertainment. 

To  confirm  this  reasoning,  we  may  observe,  that  if 
the  movements  of  the  imagination  be  not  predominant 


*  Illud  voro  porquain  rariim  ac  mcmoria  (lignum,  etiam  suprema  opera 
artificum,  imperfectasqiic  tabulas,  sicut,  Iitix  Aristidis,  Ttxdaridas  Ni- 
comachi,  Medeam  Timoniachi,  et  quam  diximus  Vexerem  Apcllis,  in  nugori 
admiratione  esse  ciuam  pcrfecta.  Quippe  in  iis  lincamenta  rcliqua,  ipsaeque 
cogitationes  artificum  spectantur,  atcjue  in  lenocinio  commcndationis  dolor  est 
maniis,  cum  id  agcret,  extinctae.    Lib.  xxxv.  cap.  11. 
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above  those  of  the  passion,  a  contrary  effect  follows ; 
and  the  former,  being  now  subordinate,  is  converted 
into  the  latter,  and  still  further  increases  the  pain  and 
affliction  of  the  sufferer. 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a  good  expedient  for 
comforting  an  afflicted  parent,  to  exaggerate,  with  all 
the  force  of  elocution,  the  irreparable  loss  which  he  has 
met  with  by  the  death  of  a  favorite  child  ?  The  more 
power  of  imagination  and  expression  you  here  employ, 
the  more  you  increase  his  despair  and  affliction. 

The  shame,  confusion,  and  terror  of  Verres,  no  doubt, 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  noble  eloquence  and  vehe- 
mence of  Cicero  :  so  also  did  his  pain  and  uneasiness. 
These  former  passion^  were  too  strong  for  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  beauties  of  elocution ;  and  operated, 
though  from  the  same  principle,  yet  in  a  contrary  man- 
ner, to  the  sympathy,  compassion,  and  indignation  of 
the  audience. 

Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  approaches  towards  the 
catastrophe  of  the  royal  party,  supposes  that  his  narra- 
tion must  then  become  infinitely  disagreeable ;  and  he 
hurries  over  the  king's  death  without  giving  us  one 
circumstance  of  it  He  considers  it  as  too  horrid  a 
scene  to  be  contemplated  with  any  satisfaction,  or  even 
without  the  utmost  pain  and  aversion.  He  himself,  as 
well  as  the  readers  of  that  age,  were  too  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  events,  and  felt  a  pain  from  subjects  which 
an  historian  and  a  reader  of  another  age  would  regard 
as  the  most  pathetic  and  most  interesting,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, the  most  agreeable. 

An  action,  represented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  bloody 
and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  such  movements  of  hor- 
ror as  will  not  soften  into  pleasure ;  and  the  greatest 
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energy  of  expression,  bestowed  on  descriptions  of  that 
nature,  serves  only  to  augment  our  uneasiness.  Such 
is  that  action  represented  in  the  Ajnbiiious  StejHmihery 
where  a  venerable  old  man,  raised  to  the  height  of  fury 
and  despair,  rushes  against  a  pillar,  and,  striking  his 
head  upon  it,  besmears  it  all  over  with  mingled  brains 
and  gore.  The  English  theatre  abounds  too  much  with 
such  shocking  images. 

Even  the  common  sentiments  of  compassion  require 
to  be  softened  by  some  agreeable  affection,  in  order  to 
give  a  thorough  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  mere 
suffering  of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  triumphant 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  vice,  forms  a  disagreeable 
spectacle,  and  is  carefully  avoided  by  all  masters  of  the 
drama.  In  order  to  dismiss  the  audience  with  entire 
satisfaction  and  contentment,  the  virtue  must  either 
convert  itself  into  a  noble  courageous  despair,  or  the 
vice  receive  its  proper  punishment. 

Most  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very 
unhappy  in  their  subjects.  As  they  wrought  much  for 
churches  and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  represented 
such  horrible  subjects  as  crucifixions  and  martyrdoms^ 
where  nothing  appears  but  tortures,  wounds,  executions^ 
and  passive  suffering,  without  any  action  or  affection. 
When  they  turned  their  pencil  from  this  ghastly  my- 
thology, they  had  commonly  recourse  to  Ovid,  whose 
fictions,  though  passionate  and  agreeable,  are  scarcely 
natural  or  probable  enough  for  painting. 

The  same  inversion  of  that  principle  which  is  here 
insisted  on,  displays  itself  in  common  life,  as  in  the 
effects  of  oratory  and  poetry.  Raise  so  the  subordinate 
passion  that  it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  swallows  up 
that  affection  which  it  before  nourished  and  increased. 
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Too  much  jealousy  extinguishes  love ;  too  much  diffi- 
culty renders  us  indifferent ;  too  much  sickness  and  in- 
firmity disgusts  a  selfish  and  unkind  parent. 

What  so  disagreeable  as  the  dismal,  gloomy,  disastrous 
stories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain  their 
companions?  The  uneasy  passion  being  there  raised 
alone,  unaccompanied  with  any  spirit,  genius,  or  elo- 
quence, conveys  a  pure  uneasiness,  and  is  attended  with 
nothing  that  can  soften  it  into  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 


ESSAY    XXIII. 


OF   THE   STANDARD   OF   TASTE. 

The  great  variety  of  Taste,  as  well  as  of  opinion^ 
which  i^revails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have 
fallen  under  every  one's  observation.  Men  of  the  most 
confined  knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  difference  of 
taste  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even 
where  the  persons  have  been  educated  under  the  same 
government,  and  have  early  imbibed  the  same  prejudices. 
But  those  who  can  enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate 
distant  nations  and  remote  ages,  are  still  more  surprised 
at  the  great  inconsistence  and  contrariety.  We  are  apt 
to  call  barbarous  whatever  departs  widely  from  our  own 
taste  and  apprehension;  but  soon  find  the  epithet  of 
reproach  retorted  on  us.  And  the  highest  arrogance 
and  self-conceit  is  at  last  startled,  on  observing  an  equal 
assurance  on  all  sides,  and  scruples,  amidst  such  a  con- 
test of  sentiment,  to  pronounce  positively  in  its  own 
favor. 

As  this  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
inquirer,  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still 
greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  sentiments 
of  men  often  differ  with  regard  to  beauty  and  deformity 
of  all  kinds,  even  while  their  general  discourse  is  the 
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same.  There  are  certain  terms  in  every  language  which 
import  blame,  and  others  praise ;  and  all  men  who  use 
the  same  tongue  must  agree  in  their  application  of  them. 
Every  voice  is  united  in  applauding  elegance,  propriety, 
simplicity,  spirit  in  writing;  and  in  blaming  fustian, 
affectation,  coldness,  and  a  folse  brilliancy.  But  when 
critics  come  to  particulars,  this  seeming  unanimity  van- 
ishes; and  it  is  found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  their  expressions.  In  all  matters  of 
opinion  and  science,  the  case  is  opposite ;  the  difference 
among  men  is  there  oflener  found  to  lie  in  generals  than 
in  particulars,  and  to  be  less  in  reality  than  in  appear- 
ance. An  explanation  of  the  terms  commonly  ends  the 
controversy :  and  the  disputants  are  surprised  to  find 
that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  while  at  bottom  they 
agreed  in  their  judgment. 

Those  who  found  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than  on 
reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the  for- 
mer observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  questions 
which  regard  conduct  and  manners,  the  difference  among 
men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appears.  It 
is  indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages 
concur  in  applauding  justice,  humanity,  magnanimity, 
prudence,  veracity ;  and  in  blaming  the  opposite  quali- 
ties. Even  poets  and  other  authors,  whose  compositions 
are  chiefly  calculated  to  please  the  imagination,  are  yet 
found,  from  Homer  down  to  Fenelon,  to  inculcate  the 
same  moral  precepts,  and  to  bestow  their  applause  and 
blame  on  the  same  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  una- 
nimity is  usually  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  rea-  . 
son,  which,  in  all  these  cases,  maintains  similar  senti- 
ments in  all  men,  and  prevents  those  controversies  to 
which  the  abstract  sciences  are  so  much  exposed.  So 
far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  this  account  may  be  admit- 
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ted  as  satisfactory.  But  we  must  also  allow,  that  souie 
part  of  the  seeming  harmony  in  morals  may  be  ac^ 
counted  for  from  the  very  nature  of  language.  The 
word  virtuey  witli  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  implies 
praise,  as  that  of  vice  does  blame ;  and  no  one,  without 
the  most  obvious  and  grossest  impropriety,  could  affix 
reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general  acceptation  is  un- 
derstood in  a  good  sense  :  or  bestow  applause,  where  the 
idiom  requires  disapprobation.  Homer's  general  pre- 
cepts, where  he  delivers  any  such,  will  never  be  contro- 
verted ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  when  he  draws  particu- 
lar pictures  of  manners,  and  represents  heroism  in 
Achilles,  and  prudence  in  Ulysses,  he  intermixes  a  much 
greater  degree  of  ferocity  in  the  former,  and  of  cunning 
and  fraud  in  the  latter,  than  Fenelon  would  admit  of. 
The  sage  Ulysses,  in  the  Greek  poet,  seems  to  delight  in 
lies  and  fictions,  and  often  employs  them  without  any 
necessity,  or  even  advantage.  But  his  more  scrupulous 
son,  in  the  French  epic  writer,  exposes  himself  to  the 
most  imminent  perils,  rather  than  depart  from  the  most 
exact  line  of  truth  and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  insist  on 
the  excellent  moral  precepts  interspersed  throughout 
that  wild  and  absurd  performance.  But  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  Arabic  words,  which  correspond  to  the 
English,  equity,  justice,  temperance,  meekness,  charity, 
were  such  as,  from  the  constant  use  of  that  tongue,  must 
always  be  taken  in  a  good  sense :  and  it  would  have 
argued  the  greatest  ignorance,  not  of  morals,  but  of 
language,  to  have  mentioned  them  with  any  epithetsf^ 
besides  those  of  applause  and  approbation.  But  would 
we  know,  whether  the  pretended  prophet  had  really 
attained  a  just  sentiment  of  morals,  let  us  attend  to  his 
narration,  and  we  shall  soon  find,  that  he  bestows  praise 
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on  such  instances  of  treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  re- 
venge, bigotry,  as  are  utterly  incompatible  with  civil- 
ized society.  No  steady  rule  of  right  seems  there 
to  be  attended  to ;  and  every  action  is  blamed  or 
praised,  so  far  only  as  it  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the 
true  believers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in 
ethics  is  indeed  very  small.  Whoever  recommends  any 
moral  virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  in 
the  terms  themselves.  That  j^eople  who  invented  the 
word  charihfj  and  used  it  in  a  good  sense,  inculcated  more 
clearly,  and  much  more  eflicaciously,  the  precept,  Be 
rharHuhlo^  than  any  pretended  legislator  or  prophet,  who 
should  insert  such  a  majrim  in  his  writings.  Of  all  ex- 
l^ressions,  those  which,  together  with  their  other  mean- 
ing, imi)ly  a  degree  either  of  blame  or  approbation,  are 
the  least  liable  to  be  perverted  or  mistaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  a  Standard  of  Taste  ;  a  rule 
by  which  the  various  sentiments  of  men  may  be  recon- 
ciled ;  at  least  a  decision  afforded  confirming  one  senti- 
ment, and  condemning  another. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy,  which  cuts  off*  all 
hopes  of  success  in  such  an  attempt,  and  represents  the 
impossibility  of  ever  attaining  any  standard  of  taste. 
The  difference,  it  is  said,  is  very  wide  between  judgment 
and  sentiment.  All  sentiment  is  right;  because  senti- 
ment has  a  reference  to  nothing  beyond  itself,  and  is 
always  real,  wherever  a  man  is  conscious  of  it  But  all 
determinations  of  the  understanding  are  not  right ;  be- 
cause they  have  a  reference  to  something  beyond  them- 
selves, to  wit,  real  matter  of  fact ;  and  are  not  always 
conformable  to  that  standard.  Among  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent opinions  which  different  men  may  entertain  of 
the  same  subject,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  that  is  just 
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and  true  :  and  the  only  diflBculty  is  to  fix  and  ascertain 
it  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  different  sentiments, 
excited  by  the  .same  object,  are  all  right ;  because  no 
sentiment  represent?  what  is  really  in  the  object.  It 
only  marks  a  certain  conformity  or  relation  between  the 
object  and  the  organs  or  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  if 
that  conformity  did  not  really  exist,  the  sentiment  could 
never  possibly  have  being.  Beauty  is  no  quality  in 
things  themselves :  it  exists  merely  in  the  mind  which 
contemplates  them ;  and  each  mind  perceives  a  differ- 
ent beauty.  One  person  may  even  perceive  deformity, 
where  another  is  sensible  of  beauty ;  and  every  indi- 
vidual ought  to  acquiesce  in  his  own  sentiment,  with- 
out pretending  to  regulate  those  of  others.  To  seek 
the  real  beauty,  or  real  deformity,  is  as  fruitless  an  in- 
quiry, as  to  pretend  to  ascertain  the  real  sweet  or  real 
bitter.  According  to  the  disposition  of  the  organs,  the 
same  object  may  be  both  sweet  and  bitter;  and  the 
proverb  has  justly  determined  it  to  be  fruitless  to  dis- 
pute concerning  tastes.  It  is  very  natural,  and  even 
quite  necessary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental,  as  well 
as  bodily  taste  ;  and  thus  common  sense,  which  is  so 
often  at  variance  with  philosophy,  especially  with  the 
sceptical  kind,  is  found,  in  one  instance  at  leasf^to  agree 
in  pronouncing  the  same  decision. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  passing  into  a  proverb, 
seems  to  have  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense ; 
there  is  certainly  a  species  of  common  sense,  which  op- 
poses it,  at  least  serves  to  modify  and  restrain  it.  Who- 
ever would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and  elegance 
between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and  Addison, 
w^ould  be  thought  to  defend  no  less  an  extravagance, 
than  if  he  had  maintained  a  mole-hill  to  be  as  high  as 
Tenerifle,  or  a  pond  as  extensive  as  the  ocean.     Though 
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there  may  be  found  persons,  who  give  the  preference  to 
the  former  authors;  no  one  pays  attention  to  such  a 
taste;  and  we  pronounce,  without  scruple,  the  senti- 
ment of  these  pretended  critics  to  be  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous. The  principle  of  thie  natural  equality  of  tastes  is 
then  totally  forgot,  and  while  we  admit  it  on  some  oc- 
casions, where  the  objects  seem  near  an  equality,  it 
appears  an  extravagant  paradox,  or  rather  a  palpable 
absurdity,  where  objects  so  disproportioned  are  com- 
pared together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  rules  of  composition  "7 
are  fixed  by  reasonings  d,  priori,  or  can  be  esteemed  ab- 
stract conclusions  of  the  understanding,  from  comparing 
those  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  eternal 
and  immutable.  Their  foundation  is  the  same  with  that 
of  all  the  practical  sciences,  experience ;  nor  are  they 
any  thing  but  general  observations,  concerning  what 
has  been  universally  found  to  please  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  ages.  Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  even  ^^ 
of  eloquence,  are  founded  on  falsehood  and  fiction,  on 
hyperboles,  metaphors,  and  an  abuse  or  perversion  of 
terms  from  their  natural  meaning.  To  check  the  sallies 
of  the  imagination,  and  to  reduce  every  expression  to 
geometrical  truth  and  exactness,  would  be  the  most  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  criticism  ;  because  it  would  produce 
a  work,  which,  by  universal  experience,  has  been  found 
the  most  insipid  and  disagreeable.  But  though  poetry 
can  never  submit  to  exact  truth,  it  must  be  confined  by. 
rules  of  art,  discovered  to  the  author  either  by  genius 
or  observation.  If  some  negligent  or  irregular  writers 
have  pleased,  they  have  not  pleased  by  their  transgres- 
sions of  rule  or  order,  but  in  spite  of  these  transgres- 
sions :  they  have  possessed  other  beauties,  which  were 
conformable  to  just  criticism;  and  the  force  of  these 
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beauties  has  been  able  to  overpower  censure,  and  give 
the  mind  a  satisfaction  superior  to  the  disgust  arising 
from  the  blemishes.  Ariosto  pleases;  but  not  by  his 
monstrous  and  improbable  fictions,  by  his  bizarre  mix- 
ture of  the  serious  and  comic  styles,  by  the  want  of 
coherence  in  his  stories,  or  by  the  continual  interrup- 
tions of  his  narration.  He  charms  by  the  force  and 
clearness  of  his  expression,  by  the  readiness  and  va- 
riety of  his  inventions,  and  by  his  n.atural  pictures  of 
the  passions,  especially  those  of  the  gay  and  amorous 
kind :  and,  however  his  faults  may  diminish  our  sat- 
isfaction, they  are  not  able  entirely  to  destroy  it.  Did 
our  pleasure  really  arise  from  those  parts  of  his  poem^ 
which  we  denominate  faults,  this  would  be  no  objection 
to  criticism  in  general :  it  would  only  be  an  objection 
to  those  particular  rules  of  criticism,  which  would  es- 
tablish such  circumstances  to  be  faults,  and  would  rep- 
resent them  as  universally  blamable.  If  they  are  found 
to  please,  they  cannot  be  faults,  let  the  pleasure  which 
they  produce  be  ever  so  unexpected  and  unaccount- 
able. 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded 
only  on  experience,  and  on  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  human  nature,  we  must  not  imagine^ 
that,  on  every  occasion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be 
conformable  to  these  rules.  Those  finer  emotions  of 
the  mind  are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and 
require  the  concurrence  of  many  favorable  cLrcum- 
stances  to  make  them  play  wath  facility  and  exactness, 
according  to  their  general  and  established  principles. 
The  least  exterior  hinderance  to  such  small  springs,  or 
the  least  internal  disorder,  disturbs  their  motion,  and 
confounds  the  operations  of  the  whole  machine.  When 
we  would  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  would 
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try  the  force  of  any  beauty  or  deformity,  we  must 
choose  with  care  a  proper  time  and  place,  and  bring 
the  fancy  to  a  suitable  situation  and  disposition.  A  per- 
feet  serenity  of  mind,  a  recollection  of  thought,  a  due 
attention  to  the  object ;  if  any  of  these  circumstances 
be  wanting,  our  experiment  will  be  fallacious,  and  we 
shall  be  unable  to  judge  of  the  catholic  and  universal 
beauty.  The  relation,  which  nature  has  placed  between 
the  form  and  the  sentiment,  will  at  least  be  more  obscure; 
and  it  will  require  greater  accuracy  to  trace  and  discern 
it.  We  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  its  influence,  not  so 
much  from  the  operation  of  each  particular  beauty,  as 
from  the  durable  admiration  which  attends  those  works 
that  have  survived  all  the  caprices  of  mode  and  fashion, 
all  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  and  envy. 

The  same  Homer  who  pleased  at  Athens  and  Rome 
two  thousand  years  ago,  is  still  admired  at  Paris  and  at 
London.  All  the  changes  of  climate,  government,  reli- 
gion, and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  obscure  his 
glory.  Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  a  temporary 
vogue  to  a  bad  poet  or  orator ;  but  his  reputation  will 
never  be  durable  or  general.  When  his  compositions 
are  examined  by  posterity  or  by  foreigners,  the  enchant- 
ment is  dissipated,  and  his  faults  appear  in  their  true 
colors.  On  the  contrary,  a  real  genius,  the  longer  his 
works  endure,  and  the  more  wide  they  are  spread,  the 
more  sincere  is  the  admiration  which  he  meets  with. 
Envy  and  jealousy  have  too  much  place  in  a  narrow 
circle ;  and  even  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  person 
may  diminish  the  applause  due  to  his  performances : 
but  when  these  obstructions  are  removed,  the  beauties, 
which  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite  agreeable  senti- 
ments, immediately  display  their  energy;    and  while 
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the  world  endures,  they  maintain  their  authority  over 
the  minds  of  men. 

It  appears,  then,  that  amidst  all  the  variety  and 
caprice  of  taste,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of 
approbation  or  blame,  whose  influence  a  careful  eye  may 
trace  in  all  operations  of  the  mind.  Some  particular 
forms  or  qualities,  from  the  original  structure  of  the 
internal  fabric  are  calculated  to  please,  and  others  to 
displease  ;  and  if  they  fail  of  their  effect  in  any  particular 
instance,  it  is  from  some  apparent  defect  or  imperfection 
in  the  organ.  A  man  in  a  fever  would  not  insist  on  his 
palate  as  able  to  decide  concerning  flavors ;  nor  would  one 
affected  with  the  jaundice  pretend  to  give  a  verdict  with 
regard  to  colors.  In  each  creature  there  is  a  sound  and 
a  defective  state ;  and  the  former  alone  can  be  supposed 
to  aflbrd  us  a  true  standard  of  taste  and  sentiment.  If^ 
in  the  sound  state  of  the  organ,  there  be. an  entire  or  a 
considerable  uniformity  of  sentiment  among  men,  we 
may  thence  derive  an  idea  of  the  perfect  beauty ;  in 
like  manner  as  the  appearance  of  objects  in  daylight,  to 
the  eye  of  a  man  in  health,  is  denominated  their  true 
and  real  color,  even  while  color  is  allowed  to  be  merely 
a  phantasm  of  the  senses. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal 
organs,  which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  those 
general  principles,  on  which  depends  our  sentiment  of 
beauty  or  deibrmity.  Though  some  objects,  by  the  strue^ 
ture  of  the  mind,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give  pleasure, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  every  individual  the 
pleasure  will  be  equally  felt.  Particular  incidents  and 
situations  occur,  which  either  throw  a  false  light  on  the 
objects,  or  hinder  the  ,true  from  conveying  to  the  imag- 
ination the  proper  sentiment  and  perception. 

One  obvious  cause  why  many  feel  not  the  proper 
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sentiment  of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacfj  of  ] 
imagination  which  is  requisite  to  convey  a  sensibility  ' 
of  those  finer  emotions.  This  dehcacy  every  one  pre- 
tends to :  every  one  talks  of  it ;  and  would  reduce  every 
kind  of  taste  or  sentiment  to  its  standard.  But  as  our 
intention  in  this  Essay  is  to  mingle  some  light  of  the 
understanding  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  more  accurate  definition  of  delicacy 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  And  not  to  draw 
our  philosophy  from  too  profound  a  source,  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  a  noted  story  in  Don  Quixote. 

It  is  with  good  reason,  says  Sancho  to  the  squire  with 
the  great  nose,  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in 
wine  :  this  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.  Two 
of  my  kinsmen  were  once  called  to  give  their  opinion 
of  a  hogshead,  which  was  supposed  to  be  excellent,  being 
old  and  of  a  good  vintage.  One  of  them  tastes  it,  con- 
siders it ;  and,  after  mature  reflection,  pronounces  the 
wine  to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a  small  taste  of  leather 
which  he  perceived  in  it.  The  other,  after  using  the 
same  precautions,  gives  also  his  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
wine ;  but  with  the  reserve  of  a  taste  of  iron,  which  he 
could  easily  distinguish.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
much  they  were  both  ridiculed  for  their  judgment. 
But  who  laughed  in  the  end  ?  On  emptying  the  hogs- 
head, there  was  found  at  the  bottom  an  old  key  with  a 
leathern  thong  tied  to  it. 

The  great  resemblance  between  mental  and  bodily 
taste  will  easily  teach  us  to  apply  this  story.  Though 
it  be  certain  that  beauty  and  deformity,  more  than 
sweet  and  bitter,  are  not  qualities  in  objects,  but  belong 
entirely  to  the  sentiment,  internal  or  external,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  in  objects 
which  are  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  those  particular 
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feelings.  Now,  as  these  qualities  may  be  found  in  a 
small  degree,  or  may  be  mixed  and  confounded  with 
each  other,  it  often  happens  that  the  taste  is  not  affected 
with  such  minute  qualities,  or  is  not  able  to  distinguish 
all  the  particular  flavors,  amidst  the  disorder  in  which 
they  are  presented.  Where  the  organs  are  so  fine  as  to 
allow  nothing  to  escape  them,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
exact  as  to  perceive  every  ingredient  in  the  composition, 
this  we  call  delicacy  of  taste,  whether  we  employ  these 
terms  in  the  literal  or  metaphorical  sense.  Here  then 
the  general  rules  of  beauty  are  of  use,  being  drawn 
from  established  models,  and  from  the  observation  of 
what  pleases  or  displeases,  when  presented  singly  and 
in  a  high  degree ;  and  if  the  same  qualities,  in  a  con- 
tinued composition,  and  in  a  smaller  degree,  affect  not 
the  organs  with  a  sensible  delight  or  uneasiness^  we 
exclude  the  person  from  all  pretensions  to  this  delicacy. 
To  produce  these  general  rules  or  avowed  patterns  of 
composition,  is  like  finding  the  key  with  the  leathern 
thong,  which  justified  the  verdict  of  Sancho's  kinsmen, 
and  confounded  those  pretended  judges  who  had  con- 
demned them.  Though  the  hogshead  had  never  been 
emptied,  the  taste  of  the  one  was  still  equally  delicate, 
and  that  of  the  other  equally  dull  and  languid ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have  proved  the 
superiority  of  the  former,  to  the  conviction  of  every 
bystander.  In  like  manner,  though  the  beauties  of 
writing  had  never  been  methodized,  or  reduced  to 
general  principles;  though  no  excellent  models  had 
ever  been  acknowledged,  the  different  degrees  of  taste 
would  still  have  subsisted,  and  the  judgment  of  one 
man  been  preferable  to  that  of  another ;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  so  easy  to  silence  the  bad  critic,  who 
might  always  insist  upon  his  particular  sentiment,  and 
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refuse  to  submit  to  his  antagonist.  But  when  we  show 
him  an  avowed  principle  of  art ;  when  w^e  illustrate  this 
principle  by  examples,  whose  operation,  from  his  own 
particular  taste,  he  acknowledges  to  be  conformable  to 
the  principle  ;  when  we  prove  that  the  same  principle 
may  be  applied  to  the  present  case,  where  he  did  not 
perceive  or  feel  its  influence :  he  must  conclude,  upon 
the  whole,  thjit  the  fault  lies  in  himself,  and  that  he 
w^ants  the  delicacy  which  is  requisite  to  make  him  sensi- 
ble of  every  beauty  and  every  blemish  in  any  composi- 
tion or  discourse. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfection  of  every  sense 
or  faculty,  to  perceive  with  exactness  its  most  minute 
objects,  and  allow  nothing  to  escape  its  notice  and  obser- 
vation. The  smaller  the  objects  are  which  become 
sensible  to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the  more 
elaborate  its  make  and  composition.  A  good  palate  is 
not  tried  by  strong  flavors,  but  by  a  mixture  of  small 
ingredients,  where  we  are  still  sensible  of  each  part, 
notwithstanding  its  minuteness  and  its  confusion  with 
the  rest.  In  like  manner,  a  quick  and  acute  perception 
of  beauty  and  deformity  must  be  the  perfection  of  our 
mental  taste ;  nor  can  a  man  be  satisfied  with  himself 
while  he  suspects  that  any  excellence  or  blemish  in  a 
discourse  has  passed  him  unobserved.  In  this  case,  the 
perfection  of  the  man,  and  the  perfection  of  the  sense 
of  feeling,  are  found  to  be  united.  A  very  delicate 
palate,  on  many  occasions,  may  be  a  great  inconven- 
ience both  to  a  man  himself  and  to  his  friends.  But  a 
delicate  taste  of  wit  or  beauty  must  always  be  a  desir- 
able quality,  because  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  finest 
and  most  innocent  enjoyments  of  which  human  nature 
is  susceptible.  In  this  decision  the  sentiments  of  all 
mankind  are  agreed.     Wherever  you  can  ascertain  a 
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delicacy  of  taste,  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  approbation ; 
and  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  it  is,  to  appeal  to  those 
models  and  principles  which  have  been  established  by 
the  uniform  consent  and  experience  of  nations  and  ages. 
But  though  there  be  naturally  a  wide  difference,  in 
point  of  delicacy,  between  one  person  and  another, 
nothing  tends  further  to  increase  and  improve  this 
talent,  than  lyradke  in  a  particular  art,  and  the  frequent 
survey  or  contemplation  of  a  particular  species  of  beauty. 
When  objects  of  any  kind  are  first  presented  to  the  eye 
or  imagination,  the  sentiment  which  attends  them  is 
obscure  and  confused ;  and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, incapable  of  pronouncing  concerning  their  merits 
or  defects.  •  The  taste  cannot  perceive  the  several  excel- 
lences of  the  performance,  much  less  distinguish  the 
particular  character  of  each  excellency,  and  ascertain 
its  quality  and  degree.  If  it  pronounce  the  whole  in 
general  to  be  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  expected ;  and  even  this  judgment,  a  per- 
son so  unpractised  will  be  aj)!  to  deliver  with  great 
hesitation  and  reserve.  But  allow  him  to  acquire  ex- 
perience in  those  objects,  his  feeling  becomes  more 
exact  and  nice  :  he  not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  each  part,  but  marks  the  distinguishing  species 
of  each  quality,  and  assigns  it  suitable  praise  or  blame. 
A  clear  and  distinct  sentiment  attends  him  through  the 
whole  survey  of  the  objects  ;  and  he  discerns  that  very 
degree  and  kind  of  approbation  or  displeasure  which 
each  part  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce.  The  mist  dissi- 
pates which  seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ; 
the  organ  acquires  greater  perfection  in  its  operations, 
and  can  pronounce,  without  danger  of  mistake,  concern- 
ing the  merits  of  every  performance.  In  a  word,  the 
same  address  and  dexterity  which  practice  gives  to  the 
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execution  of  any  work,  is  also  acquired  by  the  same 
means  in  the  judging  of  it. 

So  advfintageous  is  practice  to  the  discernment  of 
beauty,  that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  on  any  work 
of  importance,  it  will  even  be  requisite  that  that  very 
individual  performance  be  more  than  once  perused  by 
us,  and  be  surveyed  in  different  lights  with  attention 
and  deliberation.  There  is  a  flutter  or  hurry  of  thought 
which  attends  the  first  perusal  of  any  piece,  and  which 
confounds  the  genuine  sentiment  of  beauty.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  is  not  discerned  :  the  true  characters 
of  style  are  little  distinguished.  The  several  perfections 
and  defects  seem  wrapped  up  in  a  species  of  confusion, 
and  present  themselves  indistinctly  to  the  imagination. 
Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  species  of  beauty,  which, 
as  it  is  florid  and  superficial,  pleases  at  first ;  but  being 
found  incompatible  with  a  just  expression  either  of 
reason  or  passion,  soon  palls  upon  the  taste,  and  is  then 
rejected  with  disdain,  at  least  rated  at  a  much  lower 
value. 

It  is  impossible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  con- 
templating any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  fre- 
quently obliged  to  form  comparisons  between  the  several 
species  and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  estimating  their 
proportion  to  each  other.  A  man  who  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  beauty, 
is  indeed  totally  unqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  any  object  presented  to  him.  By  com- 
parison alone  we  fix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame, 
and  learn  how  to  assign  the  due  degree  of  each.  The 
coarsest  daubing  contains  a  certain  lustre  of  colors  and 
exactness  of  imitation,  which  are  so  far  beauties,  and 
would  affect  the  mind  of  a  peasant  or  Indian  with  the 
highest  admiration.     The  most  vulgar  ballads  are  not 
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entirely  destitute  of  harmony  or  nature ;  and  none  but 
a  person  familiarized  to  superior  beauties  would  pro- 
nounce their  members  harsh,  or  narration  uninteresting. 
A  great  inferiority  of  beauty  gives  pain  to  a  person 
conversant  in  the  highest  excellence  of  the  kind,  and 
is  for  that  reason  pronounced  a  deformity ;  .as  the  most 
finished  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  natu- 
rally supposed  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  perfec- 
tion, and  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  applause.  One 
accustomed  to  see,  and  examine,  and  weigh  the  several 
performances,  admired  in  diflferent  ages  and  nations,  can 
alone  rate  the  merits  of  a  work  exhibited  to  his  view, 
and  assign  its  proper  rank  among  the  productions  of 
genius. 

But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  fully  to  execute  this 
undertaking,  he  must  preserve  his  mind  free  from  all 
prejudice,  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  considera- 
tion, but  the  very  object  which  is  submitted  to  his 
examination.  We  may  observe,  that  every  work  of 
art^  in  order  to  produce  its  due  effect  on  the  mind, 
must  be  surveyed  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  can- 
not be  fully  relished  by  persons  whose  situation,  real 
or  imaginary,  is  not  conformable  to  that  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  performance.  An  orator  addresses  him- 
self to  a  particular  audience,  and  must  have  a  regard  to 
their  particular  genius,  interests,  opinions,  passions,  and 
prejudices;  otherwise  he  hopes  in  vain  to  govern  their 
resolutions,  and  inflame  their  affections.  Should  they 
even  have  entertained  some  prepossessions  against  him, 
however  unreasonable,  he  must  not  overlook  this  disad- 
vantage ;  but,  before  he  enters  upon  the  subject,  must 
endeavor  to  conciliate  their  affection,  and  acquire  their 
good  graces.  A  critic  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  who 
should  peruse  this  discourse,  must  have  all  these  circum- 
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stances  in  his  eye,  and  must  place  himself  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  audience,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judg- 
ment of  the  oration.  In  like  manner,  when  any  work 
is  addressed  to  the  public,  though  I  should  have  a 
friendship  or  enmity  with  the  author,  I  must  depart 
from  this  situation,  and,  considering  myself  as  a  man 
in  general,  forget,  if  possible,  my  individual  being,  and 
my  peculiar  circumstances.  A  person  influenced  by 
prejudice  complies  not  with  this  condition,  but  obsti- 
nately maintains  his  natural  position,  without  placing 
himself  in  that  point  of  view  which  the  performance 
supposes.  If  the  work  be  addressed  to  persons  of  a 
different  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no  allowance  for  their 
peculiar  views  and  prejudices;  but,  full  of  the  manners 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  rashly  condemns  what 
seemed  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  alone 
the  discourse  was  calculated.  If  the  work  be  executed 
for  the  public,  he  never  sufficiently  enlarges  his  compre- 
hension, or  forgets  his  interest  as  a  friend  or  enemy,  as 
a  rival  or  commentator.  By  this  means  his  sentiments 
arc  perverted ;  nor  have  the  same  beauties  and  blem- 
ishes the  same  influence  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  imposed 
a  proper  violence  on  his  imagination,  and  had  forgotten 
himself  for  a  moment.  So  far  his  taste  evidently  de- 
parts from  the  true  standard,  and  of  consequence  loses 
all  credit  and  authority. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  all  questions  submitted  to 
the  understanding,  prejudice  is  destructive  of  sound 
judgment,  and  perverts  all  operations  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties :  it  is  no  less  contrary  to  good  taste ;  nor 
has  it  less  influence  to  corrupt  our  sentiment  of  beauty. 
It  belongs  to  good  sense  to  check  its  influence  in  both 
cases ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
reason,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  taste,  is  at  least  re- 
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quisite  to  the  operations  of  this  latter  faculty.  In  all 
the  nobler  productions  of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  rela- 
tion and  correspondence  of  parts ;  nor  can  either  the 
beauties  or  blemishes  be  perceived  by  him  whose 
thought  is  not  capacious  enough  to  comprehend  all 
those  parts,  and  compare  them  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  perceive  the  consistence  and  uniformity  of  the 
whole.  Every  work  of  art  has  also  a  certain  end  or 
purpose  for  which  it  is  calculated ;  and  is  to  be  deemed 
more  or  less  perfect,  as  it  is  more  or  less  fitted  to  attain 
this  end.  The  object  of  eloquence  is  to  persuade,  of 
history  to  instruct,  of  poetry  to  please,  by  means  of  the 
passions  and  the  imagination.  These  ends  we  must 
carry  constantly  in  our  view  when  we  peruse  any  per- 
formance ;  and  we  must  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
means  employed  are  adapted  to  their  respective  pur- 
poses. Besides,  every  kind  of  composition,  even  the 
most  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a  chain  of  propositions  and 
reasonings;  not  always,  indeed,  the  justest  and  most 
exact,  but  still  plausible  and  specious,  however  disguised 
by  the  coloring  of  the  imagination.  The  persons  in- 
troduced in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry  must  be  repre- 
sented as  reasoning,  and  thinking,  and  concluding,  and 
acting,  suitably  to  their  character  and  circumstances; 
and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  taste  and  invention^  a 
poet  can  never  hope  to  succeed  in  so  delicate  an  under- 
taking. Not  to  mention,  that  the  same  excellence  of 
fiiculties  which  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  rear 
son,  the  same  clearness  of  conception,  the  same  exact- 
ness of  distinction,  the  same  vivacity  of  apprehension, 
are  essential  to  the  oj^erations  of  true  taste,  and  are  its 
inftillible  concomitants.  It  seldom  or  never  happens, 
that  a  man  of  sense,  who  has  experience  in  any  art, 
cannot  judge  of  its  beauty;  and  it  is  no  less  rare  to 
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meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  just  taste  without  a  sound 
understanding. 

Thus,  though  the  jDrinciples  of  taste  be  universal,  and 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men ;  yet  few 
are  qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or 
establish  their  own  sentiment  as  the  standard  of  beauty. 
The  organs  of  internal  sensation  are  seldom  so  perfect 
as  to  allow  the  general  principles  their  full  pLay,  and 
produce  a  feeling  correspondent  to  those  principles. 
They  either  labor  under  some  defect,  or  are  vitiated  by 
some  disorder;  and  by  that  means  excite  a  sentiment, 
which  may  be  pronounced  erroneous.  When  the  critic 
has  no  delicacy,  he  judges  without  any  distinction,  and 
is  only  affected  by  the  grosser  and  more  palpable  (jual- 
ities  of  the  object :  the  finer  touches  pass  unnoticed  and 
disregarded.  Where  he  is  not  aided  by  practice,  his 
verdict  is  attended  with  confusion  and  hesitation.  Where 
no  comparison  has  been  employed,  the  most  frivolous 
beauties,  such  as  rather  merit  the  name  of  defects,  are 
the  object  of  his  admiration.  AVhere  he  lies  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  all  his  natural  sentiments  are 
perverted.  Where  good  sense  is  wanting,  he  is  not 
qualified  to  discern  the  beauties  of  design  and  reasoning, 
which  are  the  highest  and  most  excellent.  Under  some 
or  other  of  these  imperfections,  the  generality  of  men 
labor ;  and  hence  a  true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  ob- 
served, even  during  the  most  polished  ages,  to  be  so 
rare  a  character :  strong  sense,  united  to  delicate  senti- 
ment, improved  by  practice,  perfected  by  comparison, 
and  cleared  of  all  prejudice,  can  alone  entitle  critics  to! 
this  valuable  character;  and  the  joint  verdict  of  such, I 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  is  the  true  standard  ofj 
taste  and  beauty. 

But  where  are  such  critics  to  be  found  ?     By  what 
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marks  are  they  to  be  known  ?  How  distinguish  them 
from  pretenders  ?  These  questions  are  embarrassing ; 
and  seem  to  throw^  us  back  into  the  same  uncertainty 
from  which,  during  the  course  of  this  Essay,  we  have 
endeavored  to  extricate  ourselves. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  these  are  ques- 
tions of  fact,  not  of  sentiment.  Whether  any  particu- 
lar person  be  endowed  witli  good  sense  and  a  delicate 
imagination,  free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  and  be  liable  to  great  discussion  and 
inquiry  :  but  that  such  a  character  is  valuable  and  esti- 
mable, wull  be  agreed  in  by  all  mankind.  Where  these 
doubts  occur,  men  can  do  no  more  than  in  other  disput- 
able questions  w  hich  are  submitted  to  the  understand- 
ing :  they  must  produce  the  best  arguments  that  their 
invention  suggests  to  them ;  they  must  acknowledge  a 
true  and  decisive  standard  to  exist  somewhere,  to  wit, 
real  existence  and  matter  of  fact ;  and  they  must  have 
indulgence  to  such  as  differ  from  them  in  their  appeals 
to  this  standard.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, if  we  have  proved,  that  the  taste  of  all  individu- 
als is  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  that  some  men  in 
general,  however  difficult  to  be  particularly  pitched 
upon,  will  be  acknowledged  by  universal  sentiment  to 
have  a  preference  above  others. 

liut,  in  rcalit}",  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  par- 
ticulars, the  standard  of  taste,  is  not  so  great  as  it  is 
represented.  Though  in  speculation  we  may  readily 
avow  a  certain  criterion  in  science,  and  deny  it  in  sen- 
timent, the  matter  is  found  in  practice  to  be  much  more 
hard  to  ascertain  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 
Theories  of  abstract  philosophy,  systems  of  profound 
theology,  have  prevailed  during  one  age :  in  a  succes- 
sive period  these  have  been  universally  exploded  :  their 
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absurdity  has  been  detected  :  other  theories  and  sys- 
tems have  supplied  their  place,  which  again  gave  place 
to  their  successors :  and  nothing  has  been  experienced 
more  liable  to  the  revolutions  of  chance  and  fashion 
than  these  pretended  decisions  of  science.  The  case  is 
not  the  same  with  the  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
Just  expressions  of  passion  and  nature  are  sure,  after  a 
little  time,  to  gain  public  applause,  which  they  maintain 
for  ever.  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and  Des- 
cartes, may  successively  yield  to  each  other :  but  Te- 
rence and  Virgil  maintain  an  universal,  undisputed  em- 
pire over  the  minds  of  men.  The  abstract  philosophy 
of  Cicero  has  lost  its  credit :  the  vehemence  of  his  ora- 
tory is  still  the  object  of  our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  taste  be  rare,  they  are  easily 
to  be  di.stinguished  in  society  by  the  soundness  of  their 
luiderstanding,  and  the  superiority  of  their  faculties 
above  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  ascendant,  which  they 
acquire,  gives  a  prevalence  to  that  lively  approbation 
with  which  they  receive  any  productions  of  genius,  and 
renders  it  generally  predominant.  Many  men,  when 
left  to  themselves,  have  but  a  faint  and  dubious  percep- 
tion of  beauty,  who  yet  arc  capable  of  relishing  any 
fine  stroke  which  is  pointed  out  to  them.  Every  con- 
vert to  the  admiration  of  the  real  poet  or  orator,  is  the 
cause  of  some  new  conversion.  And  though  prejudices 
may  prevail  for  a  time,  they  never  unite  in  celebrating 
any  rival  to  the  true  genius,  but  yield  at  last  to  the 
force  of  nature  and  just  sentiment.  Thus,  though  a 
civilized  nation  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  choice  of 
their  admired  philosopher,  they  never  have  been  found 
long  to  err,  in  their  affection  for  a  favorite  epic  or  tragic 
autlior. 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavors  to  fix  a  stan- 
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darcl  of  taste,  and  reconcile  the  discordant  apprehensions 
of  men,  there  still  remain  two  sources  of  variation,  which 
are  not  sufficient  indeed  to  confound  all  the  boundaries 
of  beauty  and  deformity,  but  will  often  serve  to  produce 
a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  our  approbation  or  blame. 
The  one  is  tlie  different  humors  of  particular  men  ;  the 
other,  the  particular  manners  and  opinions  of  our  age 
and  country.  The  general  princiiDles  of  taste  are  uni- 
form in  human  nature :  where  men  vary  in  their  judg- 
ments, some  defect  or  perversion  in  the  faculties  may 
commonly  be  renuirked ;  proceeding  either  from  preju- 
dice, from  want  of  practice,  or  want  of  delicacy :  and 
there  is  just  reason  for  approving  one  taste,  and  con- 
demning another.  I>ut  where  there  is  such  a  diversitj^ 
in  the  internal  frame  or  external  situation  as  is  entirely 
blameless  on  both  sides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give  one 
the  preference  a]>ove  the  other ;  in  that  case  a  certain 
degree  of  diversity  in  judgment  is  unavoidable,  and  we 
seek  in  vain  for  a  standard,  by  which  we  can  reconcile 
the  contrary  sentiments. 

A  young  man,  whose  passions  are  wann,  will  be  more 
sensibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  images,  than 
a  man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
w  ise,  philosophical  reflections,  concerning  the  conduct  of 
life,  and  moderation  of  the  passions.  At  twenty,  Ovid 
may  be  the  favorite  author,  Horace  at  forty,  and  perhaps 
Tacitus  at  fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  such  cases, 
endeavor  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others,  and 
divest  ourselves  of  those  propensities  which  are  natural 
to  us.  We  choose  our  favorite  author  as  we  do  our 
friend,  from  a  conformity  of  humor  and  disposition. 
Mirth  or  passion,  sentiment  or  reflection ;  whichever  of 
these  most  predominates  in  our  temper,  it  gives  us 
a  peculiar  sj^mpathy  with  the  writer  who  resembles  us. 
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One  person  is  more  pleased  with  the  sublime,  another 
with  the  tender,  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a  strong 
sensibility  to  blemishes,  and  is  extremely  studious  of  cor- 
rectness ;  another  has  a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties, 
and  pardons  twenty  absurdities  and  defects  for  one  ele- 
vated or  pathetic  stroke.  The  ear  of  this  man  is  entirely 
turned  towards  conciseness  and  energy ;  that  man  is 
delighted  with  a  copious,  rich,  and  harmonious  expres- 
sion. Simplicity  is  allectcd  by  one  ;  ornament  by 
another.  Comedy,  tragedy,  satire,  odes,  have  each  its 
partisans,  who  prefer  that  particular  species  of  writing 
to  all  others.  It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a  critic,  to  con- 
line  his  approbation  to  one  species  or  style  of  writing, 
and  condenni  all  the  rest.  IJut  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  predilection  for  that  which  suits  our  partic- 
ular turn  and  disposition.  Such  performances  are  inno- 
cent and  unavoidable,  and  can  never  reasonably  be  the 
object  of  dispute,  because  there  is  no  standard  by  which 
they  can  be  decided. 

For  a  like  reason,  we  are  more  pleased,  in  the  course 
of  our  reading,  with  pictures  and  characters  that  resem- 
ble objects  which  are  found  in  our  own  a<xQ  and  countrv, 
than  with  those  which  describe  a  different  set  of  cus- 
toms. It  is  not  without  some  eflbrt  that  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  sim]>licity  of  ancient  manners,  and  be- 
hold princesses  carrying  water  from  tlie  spring,  and  kings 
and  heroes  dressing  their  own  victuals.  We  may  allow 
hi  general,  that  the  representation  of  such  manners  is 
no  fault  in  the  author,  nor  deformity  in  the  piece ;  but 
we  are  not  so  sensibly  touched  with  them.  For  this 
reason,  comedy  is  not  easily  transferred  from  one  age  or 
nation  to  another.  A  Frenchman  or  Englishman  is  not 
pleased  with  the  Andria  of  Terence,  or  (Mllia  of  Machiavel ; 
where  the  fine  lady,  upon  whom  all  the  play  tums,  never 
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once  appears  to  tlie  spectators,  but  is  always  kept  be- 
hind the  scenes,  suitably  to  the  reserved  humor  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  modern  Italians.  A  man  of  learn- 
ing and  reflection  can  make  allowance  for  these  pecu- 
liarities of  manners ;  but  a  common  audience  can  never 
divest  themselves  so  for  of  their  usual  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, as  to  relish  pictures  which  nowise  resemble  them. 
But  here  there  occurs  a  reflection,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  useful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controversy  con- 
cerning ancient  and  modern  learning ;  where  we  often 
find  the  one  side  excusing  any  seeming  absurdity  in  the 
ancients  from  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other  re- 
fusing to  admit  this  excuse,  or  at  least  admitting  it  only 
as  an  apology  for  the  author,  not  for  the  performance. 
In  my  opinion,  the  proper  boundaries  in  this  subject 
have  seldom  been  flxed  between  the  contending  parties. 
Where  any  innocent  peculiarities  of  manners  are  repre- 
sented, such  as  those  above  mentioned,  they  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  admitted ;  and  a  man  who  is  shocked  with 
them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of  false  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment. The  poet's  monument  more  durable  tlian  brass,  must 
fall  to  the  ground  like  common  brick  or  clay,  were  men 
to  make  no  allowance  for  the  continual  revolutions  of 
manners  and  customs,  and  would  admit  of  nothing  but 
what  was  suitable  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  Must  we 
throw  aside  the  pictures  of  our  ancestors,  because  of 
their  rufls  and  farthingales?  But  where  the  ideas  of 
morality  and  decency  alter  from  one  age  to  another^  and 
where  vicious  manners  are  described,  without  being 
marked  with  the  proper  characters  of  blame  and  disap- 
probation, this  must  be  allowed  to  disfigure  the  poem^ 
and  to  be  a  real  deformity.  I  cannot,  nor  is  it  proper  I 
should,  enter  into  such  sentiments ;  and  however  I  may 
excuse  the  poet,  on  account  of  the  manners  of  his  age. 
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I  can  never  relish  the  composition.  The  want  of  hu- 
manity and  of  decency,  so  conspicuous  in  the  characters 
drawn  by  sevenal  of  the  ancient  poets,  even  sometimes 
by  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  diminishes  consid- 
erably the  merit  of  their  noble  performances,  and  gives 
modern  authors  an  advantage  over  them.  We  are  not 
interested  in  the  fortunes  and  sentiments  of  such  rough 
heroes ;  we  are  displeased  to  find  the  Umits  of  vice  and 
virtue  so  much  confounded;  and  whatever  indulgence 
we  may  give  to  the  writer  on  account  of  his  prejudices, 
we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  enter  into  his  senti- 
ments, or  bear  an  affection  to  characters  which  we 
phiinly  discover  to  be  blamable. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  moral  principles  as 
with  speculative  opinions  of  any  kind.  These  are  in 
continual  flux  and  revolution.  The  son  embraces  a  dif- 
ferent system  from  the  father.  Nay,  there  scarcely  is 
any  man,  who  can  boast  of  great  constancy  and  uni- 
formity in  this  particular.  Whatever  speculative  errors 
may  be  found  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try, they  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of  those  com- 
positions. There  needs  but  a  certain  turn  of  thought 
or  imagination  to  make  us  enter  into  all  the  opinions 
which  then  prevailed,  and  relish  the  sentiments  or  con- 
clusions derived  from  them.  But  a  very  violent  effort 
is  requisite  to  change  our  judgment  of  manners,  and 
excite  sentiments  of  approbation  or  blame,  love  or 
hatred,  different  from  those  to  which  the  mind,  from 
long  custom,  has  been  familiarized.  And  where  a  man 
is  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  that  moral  standard  by 
which  he  judges,  he  is  justly  jealous  of  it,  and  will  not 
pervert  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in 
complaisance  to  any  writer  whatsoever. 

Of  all  speculative  errors,  those  which  regard  religion 
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are  the  most  excusable  in  compositions  of  genius ;  nor 
is  it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wisdom 
of  any  })eople,  or  even  of  single  persons,  by  the  gross- 
ness  or  refinement  of  their  theological  principles.  The 
same  good  sense  that  directs  men  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life,  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religious  matters, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  altogether  above  the 
cognizance  of  human  reason.  On  this  account,  all  the 
absurdities  of  the  Pagan  system  of  theology  must  be 
overlooked  by  every  critic,  who  would  pretend  to  form 
a  just  notion  of  ancient  poetry;  and  our  posterity,  in 
their  turn,  must  have  the  same  indulgence  to  their  fore- 
fathers. No  religious  principles  can  ever  be  imputed  as 
a  fault  to  any  poet,  while  they  remain  merely  principles, 
and  take  not  such  strong  possession  of  his  heart  as  to 
lay  him  under  the  imputation  of  hUiotry  or  svjyersiition, 
AVhere  that  happens,  they  confound  the  sentiments  of 
morality,  and  alter  the  natural  boundaries  of  vice  and 
virtue.  They  are  therefore  eternal  blemishes,  according 
to  the  principle  above  mentioned  ;  nor  are  the  preju- 
dices and  false  ophiions  of  the  age  sufficient  to  justify 
them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  in- 
spire a  violent  hatred  of  every  other  worship,  and  to 
represent  all  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  heretics,  as  the 
ol)jects  of  divine  wrath  and  vengeance.  Such  senti- 
ments, tliough  they  are  in  reality  very  blamable,  are 
considered  as  virtues  by  tlie  zealots  of  that  communion, 
and  are  represented  in  their  tragedies  and  epic  poems 
as  a  kind  of  divine  heroism.  This  bigotry  has  disfigured 
two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the  French  theatre,  Polieucte 
and  Atiialia  ;  where  an  intemperate  zeal  for  particular 
modes  of  worship  is  set  oft*  with  all  the  pomp  imagin- 
able, and  forms  the  predominant  character  of  the  heroes. 
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"  What  IS  this/'  says  the  sublime  Joad  to  Josabet,  find- 
ing her  in  discourse  with  Mathan  the  priest  of  Baal, 
^^  Does  the  daughter  of  David  speak  to  this  traitor  ? 
Are  you  not  afraid  lest  the  earth  should  open,  and  pour 
forth  flames  to  devour  you  both  ?  Or  lest  these  holy 
walls  should  fall  and  crush  you  together  ?  What  is  his 
purpose  ?  Why  comes  that  enemy  of  God  hither  to 
poison  the  air,  which  we  breathe,  with  his  horrid  pres- 
ence ? "  Such  sentiments  are  received  with  great  ap- 
plause on  the  theatre  of  Paris ;  but  at  London  the 
spectators  would  be  full  as  much  pleased  to  hear 
Achilles  tell  Agamemnon,  that  he  was  a  dog  in  his 
forehead,  and  a  deer  in  his  heart ;  or  Jupiter  threaten 
Juno  with  a  sound  drubbing,  if  she  will  not  be  quiet. 
Religious  principles  are  also  a  blemish  in  any  politeN 
composition,  when  they  rise  up  to  superstition,  and  in- 
trude themselves  into  every  sentiment,  however  remote 
from  any  connection  with  religion.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
the  poet,  that  the  customs  of  his  country  had  burdened  j 
life  with  so  many  religious  ceremonies  and  observances,  / 
that  no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  thq,t  yoke.  It  must 
for  ever  be  ridiculous  in  Petrarch  to  compare  his  mis- 
tress, Laura,  to  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  is  it  less  ridiculous 
in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Boccace,  very  seriously  to 
give  thanks  to  God  Almighty  and  the  ladies,  for  their 
assistance  in  defending  him  against  his  enemies. 
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OF    COMMERCE. 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
two  cliisses ;  that  of  shallow  thinkers,  who  fall  short  of 
fljn  tri)th  J  and  that  of  abstruse  thinkers,  who  go  beyond^ 
it.  The  latter  class  are  by  far  the  most  rare ;  and,  I 
may  add,  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable.  They 
suggest  hints  at  least,  and  start  difficulties,  which  they 
want  perhaps  skill  to  pursue,  but  which  may  produce 
fme  discoveries  when  handled  by  men  who  have  a  more 
just  way  of  thinking.  At  worst,  what  they  say  is  un- 
common ;  and  if  it  should  cost  some  pains  to  compre- 
hend it,  one  has,  however,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some- 
thing that  is  new.  An  author  is  little  to  be  valued  who 
tells  us  nothing  but  what  we  can  learn  from  every 
coffee-house  conversation. 

All  people  of  shaUoio  thought  are  apt  to  decry  even 
those  ot  soUa  understanding,  as  abstruse  thinkers,  and 
metaphysicians,  and  re^ners ;  and  never  will  allow  any  ^ 
thing  to  be  jU3t  Which  is  beyond  their  own  weak  con- 
ceptions.  There  are  some  cases,  I  own,  where  an  extra- 
oraiBmy  refinement  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  false- 
hood, and  where  no  reasoning  is  to  be  trusted  but  what 
is  natural  and  easy.     When  a  man  deliberates  concern- 
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ing  his  conduct  in  any  parlicular  affair^  and  forms  schemes 
in  politics!,  trade,  economy,  or  any  business  in  life,  he 
never  ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect 
too  long  a  chain  of  consequences  together.  Something 
is  sure  to  happen,  that  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and 
produce  an  event  different  from  what  he  expected.  But 
when  we  reason  upon  general  subjects,  one  may  justly 
affirm,  that  our  speculations  can  scarcely  ever  be  too 
line,  provided  they  be  just ;  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  common  man  and  a  man  of  genius  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  shallowness  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  proceed.  General  reasonings  seem  intricate, 
merely  because  they  are  general ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  number  of 
particulars,  that  common  circumstance  in  which  they 
all  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixed,  from  the 
other  superfluous  circumstances.  Every  judgment  or 
conclusion  with  them  is  particular.  They  cannot  en- 
large their  view  to  those  universal  propositions  which 
comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  individ- 
uals, and  include  a  whole  science  in  a  single  theorem. 
Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an  extensive  pros- 
pect ;  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  it,  even  though 
clearly  expressed,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.  But  how- 
ever intricate  they  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  general 
l^rinciples,  if  just  and  sound,  must  ahvays  prevail  in  the 
general  course  of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  par- 
ticular cases ;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  philoBO* 
pliers  to  regard  the  general  course  of  things.  I  may 
add,  that  it  is  also  the  chief  business  of  politicians,  es- 
pecially in  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  where 
the  pul)lic  good,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  their  object^ 
depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  causes ; 
not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  on  accidents  and  chances^ 
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and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons.  This  therefore 
makes  the  difference  between  jyaiiiciilar  deliberations 
and  general  reasonings,  and  renders  subtilty  and  refine- 
ment much  more  suitable  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former. 

I  thought  this  introduction  necessary  before  the  fol- 
lowing discourses  on  Commerce,  Monet/j  Interest^  Balance  of 
Tradcy  etc,  where  perhaps  there  will  occur  some  princi- 
ples which  are  uncommon,  and  which  may  seem  too 
refined  and  subtle  for  such  vulgar  subjecta  If  false,  let 
them  be  rejected ;  but  no  one  ought  to  entertain  a  pre- 
judice against  them  merely  because  they  are  out  of  the 
common  road. 

The  greatness  of  a  state^  and  the  happinosq  ^f  \\<^  g'?^-  - 
joots^  Imw  ind(;^pondpnt^  soever  they  "i^^y  ^^^  *^"PPfti^fi^  ^"  I 
some  respects,  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable 
with  reirarJ  to  commerce  ;  and  as  private  men  receive 
grodliir  buemilj,  in  llle^possession  of  their  trade  and  _ 
ricIieJ,  flum  Ihu  |>»w€r"ot'  the  public,  so  the  public  be- 
comes p0W(}rlul  ni  proportion  to  the  opulence  and  ex-^ 
tensivelx)mmerce  of  i^rivate  men.     This  maxim  is  true 
in  general,  though  1  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  it  may 
possibly  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  we  often  estab- 
lish it  with  too  little  reserve  and  limitation.     There  may 
be  some  circumstances  where  the  commerce,  and  riches, 
and  luxury  of  individuals,  instead  of  adding  strength 
to  the  public,  will  serve  only  to  thin  its  armies,  and  di- 
minish  its  authority  among   the  neighboring  nations. 
Man  is  a  very  variable  being,  and  susceptible  of  many 
diflTerent    opinions,   principles,   and    rules   of   conduct. 
What  may  be  true,  while  he  adheres  to  one  way  of 
thinking,  will  be  found  false,  when  he  has  embraced  an 
opposite  set  of  manners  and  opinions. 

The  bulk  of  every  state  may  be  divided  into  Ims<hawl' 
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men  aud  manvfacturers.  The  former  are  employed  in  the 
culture  o^  ^^^^  l»"^  ;  ^^^ft  ]nifpr  works  up  the  materials 
famished  bv  the  fonr^^j  ^'"^^  ^11  the  commodities  whicn 
fwc^  TifiPfissary  nr  ornmriPnfn]  to  human  life.      As   SOOn  aS 

men  quit  their  savage  state,  where  they  live  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  they  must  fall  into  thes6  two  classes, 
though  the  arts  of  agriculture  employ,  at  first,  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  society  *  Time  and  experience 
improve  so  much  these  arts,  that  the  land  may  easily 
maintain  a  much  greater  number  of  men  than  those 
who  are  immediately  employed  in  its  culture,  or  who 
furnish  the  more  necessary  manufactures  to  such  as  ore 
so  employed. 

If  these  superfluous  hands  apply  themselves  to  the 
finer  arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  arts  of 
hixuriij  they  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  state,  since  they 
afford  to  many  the  opi)ortunity  of  receiving  enjoyments 
with  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  unac- 
quainted. But  may  not  another  scheme  be  proposed  for 
the  employment  of  these  superfluous  hands  ?  May  not 
the  sovereign  lay  claim  to  them,  and  employ  them  in 
fleets  and  armies,  to  increase  the  dominions  of  the  state 
abroad,  and  spread  its  fame  over  distant  nations  ?  It  is 
certain,  that  the  fewer  desires  and  wants  are  found  in 
the  proprietors  and  laborers  of  land,  the  fewer  hands  do 
they  employ  ;  and  consequently,  the  superfluities  of  the 
land,  instead  of  maintaining  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers, may  support  fleets  and  armies  to  a  much  greater 

*  y>\o\\s.  Mt'lnn,  in  his  political  Kssay  on  Commerce,  asserts,  tliat  even  at 
pn\s«Mil,  if  voM  (livi.le  Frann*  into  iwonty  parts,  sixteen  arc  laborers  or  peas- 
ants ;  two  only  artisans  ;  ono  iK'lonjrin^jr  to  the  law,  elmrch,  and  militaiy ;  and 
one  nicn-liants,  (inanricrs,  and  honr^rmis.  This  enloulntion  is  certainly  very 
rrronoons.  In  France,  Kn-:lanH,  ami  indeed  most  parts  of  £urope,  half  of 
the  iidialutants  live  in  cities;  and  even  of  those,  who  live  in  the  countrj',  n 
LTcat  ninnhcr  are  artisans,  perhaps  ahovc  a  third. 
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extent  than  where  a  great  many  arts  are  required  to 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  particular  persons.  Here, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  opposition  between  the 
greatness  of  the  state  and  the  happmess  of  the  subject. 
A  state  is  never  grcaterthan  when  all  its  superfluous 
hands  arc  employed  in  the  service  of  the  public.  The_ 
case  and  convenience  of  private  persons  require  that 
these  hands  slioiTIcl  be  employed  m  their  service!  The 
one  can  never  be  satisfied  but  at  tlie  expense  of\tho 
other.  As  the  ambition  of  the  sovereign  must  entrench 
on  the  Invnry  of  individuals^  so  the  luxury  of  individu- 
als must  diminish  ^^^^  fnmf^^^  n^(]  ^^^eck  the  ambition,  of. 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  merely  chimerical,  but  is  founded 
on  history  and  experience.  The  republic  of  Sparta  was 
certainly  more  powerful  than  any  state  now  in  the  world, 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  people  ;  and  this  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  commerce  and  luxury. 
The  Ilelotes  were  the  laborers,  the  Spartans  were  the 
soldiers  or  gentlemen.  It  is  evident  that  the  labor  of 
the  Ilelotes  could  not  have  maintained  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  Spartans,  had  these  latter  lived  in  ease  and  deli- 
cacy, and  given  employment  to  a  great  variety  of  trades 
and  manufiictures.  The  like  policy  may  be  remarked 
in  Koine.  And,  indeed,  throughout  all  ancient  history 
it  is  observable,  that  the  smallest  republics  raised  and 
maintained  greater  armies  than  states,  consisting  of 
triple  the  number  of  inhabitants,  are  able  to  support  at 
present.  It  is  computed,  that,  in  all  European  nations, 
the  proportion  between  soldiers  and  people  does  not 
exceed  one  to  a  hundred.  But  we  read,  that  the  city 
of  Rome  alone,  with  its  small  territory,  raised  and  main- 
tained, in  early  times,  ten  legions  against  the  Latins. 
Athens,  the  whole  of  whose  dominions  was  not  larger 
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than  Yorkshire,  sent  to  the  expedition  against  Sicily 
near  forty  thousand  men*  Dionysius  the  elder,  it  is 
said,  maintained  a  standing  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  besides  a  large  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sail ;  f  though  his  territories  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  the  city  of  Syracuse,  about  a  third  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  some  seaport  towns  and  garrisons  on 
the  coast  of  Italy  and  Illyricum.  It  is  true,  the  ancient 
armies,  in  time  of  war,  subsisted  much  upon  plunder : 
but  did  not  the  enemy  plunder  in  their  turn  ?  which  was 
a  more  ruinous  way  of  levying  a  tax  than  any  other 
that  could  be  devised.  In  short,  no  probable  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  the  great  power  of  the  more  ancient 
states  above  the  modern,  but  their  want  of  commerce 
and  luxury.  Few  artisans  were  maintained  by  the  labor 
of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more  soldiers  might  live 
upon  it.  Livy  says,  that  Rome,  in  his  time,  would  find 
it  difficult  to  raise  as  large  an  army  as  that  which^  in  her 
early  days,  she  sent  out  against  the  Gauls  and  Latins.;]; 
Instead  of  those  soldiers  who  fought  for  liberty  and 
empire  in  Camillus's  time,  there  were,  in  Augustus's 
days,  musicians,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and  tailors; 
and  if  the  land  was  equally  cultivated  at  both  periods, 
it  could  certainly  maintain  equal  numbers  in  Uie  one 
profession  as  in  the  other.  They  added  nothing  to  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  latter  period  more  than 
in  the  former. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occasion  to  ask,  whether  sove- 
reigns may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy 

*  TurcYDinEs,  lib.  vii. 

t  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  vii.  Tliis  account,  I  own,  is  somewhat  suspicions,  not  to 
say  worse ;  cbielly  because  this  anuy  was  not  comixwed  of  citizens,  but  of 
mercenary  forces. 

t  TiTi  Livii,  lib.  vii.  cap.  24.  *  Adco  in  qu©  laboramns,'  sajs  he,  <8ola 
crcvimus,  devitias  luxuriemque.' 
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and  consult  their  own  interest  in  this  respect,  more 
than  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  ?  I  answer,  that  it 
appears  to  me  ahnost  impossible:  and  that  because 
ancient  policy  was  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  more 
natural  and  usual  course  of  things.  It  is  well  known 
with  what  peculiar  law^s  Sparta  was  governed,  and  what 
a  prodigy  that  republic  is  justly  esteemed  by  every  one 
who  has  considered  human  nature,  as  it  has  displayed 
itself  in  other  nations,  and  other  ages.  Were  the  testi- 
mony of  history  less  positive  and  circumstantial,  such  a 
government  would  appear  a  mere  philosophical  whim  or 
fiction,  and  impossible  ever  to  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. And  though  the  Roman  and  other  ancient 
republics  were  supported  on  principles  somewhat  more 
natural,  yet  was  there  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  to  make  them  submit  to  such  grievous 
burdens.  They  were  free  states ;  they  were  small  ones ; 
and  the  age  being  martial,  all  their  neighbors  were  con- 
tinually in  arms.  Freedom  naturally  begets  public 
spirit,  especially  in  small  states;  and  this  public  spirit, 
this  amor  jHitruVy  must  increase,  when  the  public  is 
almost  in  continual  alarm,  and  men  are  obliged  every 
moment  to  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers 
for  its  defence.  A  r>nnfi'n^]nl  succession  of  wars  makes 
everv  citizen  a  soldier :  he  takes  the  field  m  his  turrfT 
anjl  during  his  service  he  is  chiefly  maintained  by  him- 
Rolf.  This  Rftrvifift  is  indoftd  ogniYjil^nt  to  a  lieayY  tax  j^ 
yet  is  it  less  felt  by  a  people  addicted  to  arms,  who  fight 
for  honor  and  revenge  more  than  pay,  and  are  imac- 
quamied  With  gaiu^and  industry,  arwelT "as  pTeasure.'^ 

*  Tlio  more  ancient  Romans  lived  in  perpetual  war  witli  all  their  neighlwrs : 
ami  in  old  I^tin,  the  term  A(w/w,  expressed  both  a  stranger  and  an  enemy, 
lliis  i8  remarked  by  Cicero ;  but  by  him  is  ascril)cd  to  Uic  humanity  of  his 
ancestors,  who  softened  as  much  as  possible  the  denomination  of  an  enemy, 
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Not  to  mention  the  great  equality  of  fortunes  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics,  where  every 
field,  belonging  to  a  diflerent  proprietor,  was  able  to 
maintain  a  familj^,  and  rendered  the  numbers  of  citizens 
very  considerable,  even  without  trade  and  manufactures. 
But  thottgh^the  want  of  trade  and  manufactures 
niTToj^fr  n.  froo  fj^d  very  martial  people,  may  sometimes 
h;ive  no  other  effect  than  to  render  the  public  m.ore 
pnAy^^rff^li  ^^  ^"^  (^orff^jn  that,  in  the  common  course  of 
Ininnii)  nffairPj  it  :^1  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency. 
Sovereigns  must  take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  introduce  any  violent  change  in  their 
principles  and  ways  of  thinking.  A  long  course  of 
time,  with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  circumstances,  are 
requisite  to  produce  those  great  revolutions,  which  so 
much  diversify  the  face  of  human  affairs.  And  the 
]e.<s  r'li*:'.]  r.ny  set  of  i)rinciples  are,  which  support  a 
particular  Ksociety,  the  more  difficulty  will  a  legislator 
meet  with  in  raising  and  cultivating  them.  It  is  his 
best  policy  to  comply  with  the  common  bent  of  man- 
kind, and  give  it  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Ng^^yj^n^p.Qpii'ng  ^r>  fj^p  pir.of  nnfu^o^  rt;^nr^ 
of  things,  industry,  and  arts,  and  trade,  increase  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  thte 


by  caHinpj  liini  by  the  same  appellation  wliieh  sipfnified  a  stranger.  De  Off. 
HI),  ii.  It  is  lio Winer  mui-h  more  probable,  trom  tlio  manners  of  the  times, 
that  tlic  feroiity  of  those  i>lm>j)1o  was  so  groat  .is  to  make  them  regard  all 
straiiLTors  as  enemies,  an<l  eall  them  by  the  same  name.  It  is  not,  besides, 
consistent  with  the  most  conmion  maxims  of  policy  or  of  nature,  that  any 
state  should  rejrard  its  publii-  enemies  with  a  friendly  eye,  or  preserve  any 
such  sentiments  for  them  as  the  Koman  orator  would  ascribe  to  his  ancestors. 
Not  to  meniion,  that  the  early  Unmans  really  exercised  piracy,  as  we  learn 
from  their  first  treaties  with  Carthaj^e,  prcsened  by  Polybius,  lib.  iii.,  and 
consecpicntly,  like  the  Sallec  and  Al^jerine  rovei-s,  were  actually  at  war  with 
most  nations,  and  a  stranger  an<l  an  enemy  were  with  them  almost  synony- 
mou?. 
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subjects ;  ^and  that  policy  is  violent  which  aggrandizes 
the  public  by  tlic  poverty  ot  inaividuais.  This  will 
easily  appear  from  a  few  considerations,  which  will  pre- 
sent to  us  the  consequences  of  sloth  and  barbarity. 

Where  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  cul- 
tivated, the  bulk  of  the  people  must  apply  themselves 
to  agriculture ;  and  if  their  skill  and  industry  increase, 
there  must  arise  a  great  superfluity  from  their  labor, 
beyond  what  suffices  to  maintain  them.  They  have  no 
temptation,  therefore,  to  increase  their  skill  and  indus- 
try ;  since  they  cannot  exchange  that  superfluity  for 
any  commodities  which  may  serve  either  to  their 
pleasure  or  vanity.  A  habit  of  indolence  naturally 
prevails.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies  uncultivated. 
What  is  cultivated,  yields  not  its  utmost,  for  want  of 
skill  and  assiduity  in  the  formers.  If  at  any  time  the 
public  exigencies  require  that  great  numbers  should  be 
employed  in  the  public  service,  the  labor  of  the  people 
furnishes  now  no  superfluities  by  which  these  numbers 
can  be  maintained.  The  laborers  cannot  increase  their 
skill  and  industry  on  a  sudden.  Lands  uncultivated 
cannot  be  brought  into  tillage  for  some  years.  The 
armies,  meanwhile,  must  either  make  sudden  and  vio- 
lent conquests,  or  disband  for  want  of  subsistence.  A 
regular  attack  or  defence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
l)ected  from  such  a  people,  and  their  soldiers  must  be 
as  ignorant  and  unskilful  as  their  farmers  and  manu- 
factiu'ers. 

Every  thing  in  thfi  Y\'^^^'^  ^'^  pipr^lmQ/^rl  |^y  |abor:  and 
ouj  passions  are  the  only  causes  of  labor.  When  a 
nation  abounds  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  the 
proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  study  agricul- 
ture as  a  science,  and  redouble  their  industry  and  atten- 
tion.    The  superfluity  which  arises  from  their  labor  is 
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not  lost,  but  is  exchanged  with  manufactures  for  those 
commodities  which  men's  hixury  now  makes  them  covet. 
By  this  means,  land  furnishes  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  what  suffices  for  those  who  culti- 
vate it.  In  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  this  super- 
fluity goes  to  the  maintenance  of  manufacturers,  and 
the  improvers  of  liberal  arts.  But  it  is  easy  for  the 
public  to  convert  many  of  these  manufacturers  into 
soldiers,  and  maintain  them  by  that  superfluity  which 
arises  from  the  labor  of  the  farmers.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  civilized  govemment& 
When  the  sovereign  raises  an  army,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  He  imposes  a  tax.  This  tax  obliges  all  the 
people  to  retrench  what  is  least  necessary  to  their  sub- 
sistence. Those  who  labor  in  such  commodities  must 
either  enlist  in  the  troops,  or  turn  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, and  thereby  oblige  some  laborers  to  enlist  for  want 
of  business.  And  to  consider  the  matter  abstractedly^ 
manufactures  increase  the  power  of  the  state  only  as 
they  store  up  so  much  labor,  and  that  of  a  kind  to 
which  the  public  may  lay  claim,  without  depriving  any 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  more  labor,  there- 
fore^ that  is  employed  bevond  m?]rfi  TiAPngsmriPg^  ^TES 
mo>ro  ppwfirfnl  ia  nny  state ;  since  the  persons  en^ 
in  Jhat  l-'^bor,  may  easily  be  converted  to  the 
service.  _  In  a  state  without  manutaciures,  theremay  be 
the  same  number  of  hands ;  but  there  is  not  the  same 
quantity  of  labor,  nor  of  the  same  kind.  All  the  labor 
is  there  bestowed  upon  necessaries,  which-  can  admit  of 
little  or  no  abatement. 

Thus  the  greatness  of  the  sovftroiprn^  and  ihft  T^«ppi- 
ness^  tne  state^  arc  in  a  great  measure  nnif.Aij  wifl^  i*^ 
uardtojrade  and^manufactures.  It  is  a  violent  method^ 
ancfinmost  casesirapracticable, to  oblige  the  laborer  to 
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toil,  in  order  to  raise  from  the  land  more  than  what  sub- 
sists himself  and  family.  Furnish  him  with  manufac- 
tures and  commodities,  and  he  will  do  it  of  himself; 
afterwards  you  will  find  it  easy  to  seize  some  part  of  his 
supei-fluous  labor,  and  employ  it  in  the  public  service, 
without  giving  him  his  wonted  return.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  industry,  he  will  think  this  less  grievous,  than 
if  at  once  you  obliged  him  to  an  augmentation  of  labor 
without  any  reward.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  other  members  of  the  state.  The  greater  is  the 
stock  of  labor  of  all  kinds,  the  greater  quantity  may  be 
taken  from  the  heap,  without  making  any  sensible  alter- 
ation in  it. 

A  public  granary  of  com,  a  storehouse  of  cloth,  a 
magazine  of  anns ;  all  these  must  be  allowed  real  riches 
and  strength  in  any  state.  X£2;de  and  industry  are 
really  nothing  but  a  stock  of  labor^^^TKlCh^  In  times  of 
pejcce  and  tranquillity,  te  Ohipioyed  lor  the  ease  and  sat- 
isfaction  of  individuals,  but  m  the  exigencies  ot  state, 
H^X-P  V3^^  beTurncd  to  public  advantage. '  CouTJ'we'^ 
convert  a  city  into  a  kind  of  fortified  camp,  and  infuse 
into  each  breast  so  martial  a  genius,  and  such  a  passion 
for  public  good,  as  to  make  every  one  willing  to  under- 
go the  greatest  hardships  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
these  aflections  might  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  prove 
alone  a  sufficient  spur  to  industry,  and  support  the  com- 
munity. It  would  then  be  advantageous,  as  in  camps, 
to  banish  all  arts  and  luxury;  and  by  restrictions  on 
ecjuipage  and  tables,  make  the  provisions  and  forage  last 
longer  than  if  the  army  were  loaded  with  a  number  of 
superfkious  retainers.  But  as  these  principles  are  too 
disinterested,  and  too  diflicult  to  support,  it  is  requisite 
to  govern  men  by  other  passions^  and  animate  them  with 
a  spirit  of  avarice  and  industry,  art  and  luxury.    The 
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camp  is,  in  this  case,  loaded  with  a  superfluous  retinue, 
but  the  provisions  (low  in  proportionably  larger.  The 
harmony  of  the  whole  is  still  supported ;  and  the  natu- 
ral bent  of  the  mind,  being  more  complied  with,  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  the  public,  find  their  account  in  the 
observance  of  those  maxims. 

I^io  Qnm^  niotjiod  pf  rcasouing  will  let  us  see  the  ad- 
vfintpcrn  nf/orjv'ffn  commerce  in  augmontinff  tli^  puwur" 
nf^fhr^  fifnto^  n«  wo^l  ns  i}}o.  rinhos  and  hflppinfifsss  tyf  fliA 
<j]^]yoof  It  incr<;^nsps  ihct  stock  of  labor  in  the  nation; 
nml  tl^p  snv9pi(rn  inny  couvcrt  what  sharc  of  it  he  finds 
necessary  to  the  servlcel!)f  Ihu  public.  Foreign  trade, 
by  its  imports,  rufhlslies  materials  for  new  mallUiUuilLires; 
and^by  its  exnorts^  it  proauces  lahor  jn  particular  nnrr^- 
modities,  whichcould  not  be  consumed  at^ome.  Tn 
short,  a  kingdom  that  hasa  large  import  and  exports 
must  abound  morc^with  industrY,  and  that  employed 
upon  jd0lieftei4;iia_and  luxuricsTth^  a.  kingdom  which 
rcstajnontiO.ntod  jlith  its  native  commoditjey^t  is  there^ 
foro  Tn9rfi  powf>rful,  as  well  as  richer  and  happier.  ^Tlie 
individuals  reap  the  benefit  of  these  commodities,  so  far 
as  they  gratify  the  senses  and  appetites ;  and  the  public 
is  also  a  gainer,  while  a  greater  stock  of  labor  is,  by  this 
means,  stored  up  against  any  public  exigency ;  that  is^ 
a  greater  number  of  laborious  men  are  maintained,  who 
may  be  diverted  to  the  public  service,  without  robbing 
any  one  of  the  necessaries,  or  even  the  chief  conven- 
iences of  life. 

If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find,  that  in  most  na- 
tions foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in  home 
manufactures,  and  given  birth  to  domestic  luxury.  The 
temptation  is  stronger  to  make  use  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties which  are  ready  for  use,  and  which  are  entirely  new 
to  us,  than  to  make  improvements  on  any  domestic  com- 
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modity,  which  always  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and 
never  aflfect  us  by  their  novelty.  The  profit  is  ^Iso  very 
great  in  exporting  what  is  superfluous  at  home,  and  what 
bears  no  price,  to  foreign  nations  whose  soil  or  climate 
is  not  favorable  to  that  commodity.  Thus  yen  become^ 
acquainted  with  the  j)lca8ures  of  luxury,  and  the  profits 
or^pmi^drcu,  Aiul  their  deticacf/  dJDiAlndmtrTny^'&g^oQ 
aAYakened,  carry  tliem  on  tFTurther  improvements  in 
every  branch  of  domestic,  as  well  as  foreicrn  trade ;  and 
fins  porWpa  ],q  flio  ^lijftf  n^lvantage  which  arisesjrom  a  , 
rnl^TTTTfrrrjn'th  nfninj^firni — It  rouses  men  from  their  in- 
dolence ;  and,  presenting  the  gayer  and  more  opulent 
part  of  the  nation  with  objects  of  luxury  which  they 
never  before  dreamed  of,  raises  in  them  a  desire  of  a 
more  splendid  way  of  life  than  what  their  ancestors  en- 
joyed. And  at  the  same  time,  the  few  merchants  who 
possessed  the  secret  of  this  importation  and  exportation, 
make  great  profits,  and,  becoming  rivals  in  wealth  to  the 
ancient  nobility,  tempt  other  adventurers  to  become 
their  rivals  in  commerce.  Imitation  soon  diffuses  all 
those   arts,  while  domestic  mlSSuIacturers  emulate  the 


foreign  m  their  j^mj^rojr^emenits^and^wia'  up  ovory  hmue 
coiuiiiocrirY  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it,  is 
siisc£])tible.  Their  own  steel  andiron^  in  such  labori- 
nnilinnrbj  bnnomr  equal  to  thr  g^^^^  ^ud  ^"^'^'^n  nP  flm 
ludigiJ-- 

Wl^en  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  once  brought  to 
this  situation,  a  nation  may  lose  most  of  its  foreign  trade, 
and^vet  continue  a  great  and  powerful  people^  if  stran- 
«^enj  will  not  take  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we 
must  cease  ToTabor  in  lEr""'^1ic  same  hands  wHT  lurii 
themselves  iowarUs  some*  refinement  in  other  commodi- 
ties which  may  be  wanted  at  home ;  and  there  must  al- 
ways be  materials  for  them  to  work  upon,  till  every  per- 

voL.  Ill,  37 
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son  in  the  state  who  possesses  riches,  enjoys  as  great 
plenty  of  home  commodities,  and  those  in  as  great  per- 
fection, as  he  desires ;  which  can  never  possibly  happen. 
China  is  represented  as  one  of  tlie  most  flourishing  em- 
pires in  the  world,  though  it  has  very  little  commerce 
beyond  its  own  territories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  a  superfluous  di- 
gression, if  I  here  observe,  that  as  the  multitude  of  me- 
chanical arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great  number  of 
persons  to  whose  share  the  productions  of  these  arts  falL 
A  too  great  disproportion  among  the  citizens  weakens 
any  state.  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  laEor,  m  A  fllll  |JUSSUSHioil  6f  au  the  necessa-^ 


rics,  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  No  one  can 
doubt  but  such  an  equality  is  most  suitable  to  human 
nature,  and  diminishes  much  less  from  the  happiness  of 
the  rich,  tiian  it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.  It  also  aug- 
ments the  iKuver  of  iho,  idait\  and  makes  any  extraordinary 

fnvnM    or    iinpf^sif.inna   ho    pit^d   with    mQ]^   Cheerfulness, 

Where  the  riches  are  engrossed  by  a  few,  these  must 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  supplying  of  the  public 
necessities;  but  when  the  riches  are  dispersed  among 
multitudes,  the  burden  feels  light  on  every  shoulder,  and 
the  taxes  make  not  a  very  sensible  difierence  on  any 
one's  way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that  where  the  riches  are  in  few  handa. 
these  liiusi  enjoy  all  tiie  power,  and  will  r<^d^ly  gpnPP^^^ 
to  lay  the  whole  burden  on  the  poor,  and  oppress  them 
stilly furtlier,  to  the  discouragement  of  all  industry. 

In  this  circumstance  consists  the  great  advantage  of 
England  above  any  nation  at  present  in  the  world,  or 
that  appears  in  the  records  of  any  story.  It  is  true,  the 
English  feel  some  disadvantages  in  foreign  trade  by  the 
high  price  of  labor,  which  is  in  part  the  efiect  of  the 
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riches  of  their  artisans,  as  well  as  of  the  plenty  of  money. 
But  as  foreign  trade  is  not  the  most  material  circum- 
stance, it  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  hap- 
piness of  so  many  millions ;  and  if  there  were  no  more 
to  endear  to  them  that  free  government  imder  which 
they  Uve,  this  alone  were  sufficient.  The  poverty  of 
the  common  people  is  a  natural,  if  not  an  infallible 
effect  of  absolute  monarchy ;  though  I  doubt  whether 
it  be  always  true  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  riches 
arc  an  infallible  result  of  liberty.  Jjiberty  must  be 
attended  wi^h  partlmilaY  n9cident8^  and  a  certain  turn 
of  thinking,  in  ftrdfi^  ^^  P^^^^^l?^  ^^^^  effect.  LiOfcl 
Bacon,  accounting  for  the  great  advantages  obtained  by 
the  English  in  their  wars  with  France,  ascribes  them 
chiefly  to  the  superior  ease  and  plenty  of  the  common 
l^eople  amongst  the  former ;  yet  the  government  of  the 
two  kingdoms  was,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike. 
Where  the  laborers  and  artisans  are  accustomed  to  work 
for  low  wages,  and  to  retain  but  a  small  part  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  it  is  difficult  for  them,  even  in  a 
free  government,  to  better  their  condition,  or  conspire 
among  themselves  to  heighten  their  wages ;  but  even 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  a  more  plentiful  way  of 
life,  it  is  easy  for  the  rich,  in  an  arbitrary  government, 
to  conspire  against  f/iauy  and  throw  the  whole  burden  of 
the  taxes  on  their  shoulders. 

It  may  seem  an  odd  position,  that  the  poverty  of  the 
connnon  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is,  m  some 
measure,  owing  to  the  superior  riches  of  the  soil  and 
happiness  of  climate ;  yet  there  want  no  reasons  to  jus- 
tify this  paradox.  In  such  a  fine  mould  or  soil  as  that 
of  those  more  southern  regions,  agriculture  is  an  easy 
art ;  and  one  man,  with  a  couple  of  sorry  horses,  will  be 
able,  in  a  season,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  pay  a 
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pretty  considerable  rent  to  the  proprietor.  All  the  art 
which  the  farmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his  ground  fallow 
for  a  year,  as  soon  as  it  is  exhausted ;  and  the  warmth 
,  of  the  sun  alone  and  temperature  of  the  climate  enrich 
'  it,  and  restore  its  fertility.  Such  poor  peasants,  there- 
fore, require  only  a  simple  maintenance  for  their  labor. 
Thev  have  no  stock  or  riches  which  claim  more  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  for  ever  dependent  on  the  land- 
lonl,  who  gives  no  leases,  nor  fears  that  his  land  will  be 
spoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of  cultivation.  In  England, 
the  land  is  rich,  but  coarse ;  must  be  cultivated  at  a 
great  expense;  and  produces  slender  crops  when  not 
carefully  managed,  and  by  a  method  which  gives  not  the 
full  profit  but  in  a  course  of  several  years.  A  farmer, 
thoroforo,  in  England  must  have  a  considerable  stocky 
and  a  long  lease ;  which  beget  proportional  profits. 
The  vineyards  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  that  often 
yield  to  the  landlord  about  five  pounds  yjt^r  acre,  are  cul- 
tivated by  peasants  who  have  scarcely  bread:  the  rea- 
son is,  that  peasants  need  no  stock  but  their  own  Hmbs,. 
with  instruments  of  husbandry  which  they  can  bay  for 
twenty  shillings.  The  fanner?  are  commonly  in  some 
better  oirvumstauoes  in  those  couniriesL  But  the  gra- 
.ioi-^  are  uios:  at  their  ease  of  all  those  who  cultivate  the 
l:;:;vL  The  reasv^ii  is  still  the  same.  Men  most  hsave 
v:vtl:s  j^axx^r::enab!e  to  their  expanse  and  haiaurd. 
Who'v  sv>  ooasMoraVke  a  number  of  the  laboring  poor^  as 
the  vc;iSvv.:i:s  ;iiul  :Ur:r.ers,  are  in  very  low  circiuo^ftsuMKSL 
r.H  :V.o  ;vs:  ::i;:s:  j\;n;i.ke  of  their  poverty,  whether  Id^ 
p.^vor:;::u:u  of  t:u:  i:a::o-i  K^  monarchical  or  repabficm. 
We  rv.Av  for:::  a  sir-il^ir  remark  with  regard  to  tihe 
P^^iutaI  h:s:ery  of  rurwnkiu.i.  Wha:  Ls  the  re^aon  mfcv 
tu>  i^o;  lo  ILvir.c  beswc-ou  :he  tropics,  could  eviw  vvt 
atcaui  CO  any  :«:;  of  civiliry.  or  nwich  even  any  poj&i^  cm 
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their  government,  and  any  military  discipline,  while  few 
nations  in  the  temperate  climates  have  been  altogether 
deprived  of  these  advantages  ?  It  is  probable  that  one 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equality 
of  weather  in  the  torrid  zone,  which  render  clothes  and 
houses  less  requisite  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby 
remove,  in  part,  that  necessity  which  is  the  great  spur 
to  industry  and  invention.  Curis  acucm  mortalia  cordtu 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  fewer  goods  or  possessions  of 
this  kind  any  people  enjoy,  the  fewer  quarrels  are  likely 
to  arise  amongst  them,  and  the  less  necessity  will  there 
be  for  a  settled  police  or  regular  authority,  to  protect 
and  defend  them  from  foreign  enemies,  or  from  each 
other. 


'^.'V 
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OF   REFINEMENT   IN   THE  ARTS.* 

Luxury  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  signification,  and 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense.  In 
general  it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification 
of  the  senses ;  and  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or 
blamable,  according  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condi- 
tion of  the  person.  The  bounds  between  the  virtue 
and  the  vice  cannot  here  be  exactly  fixed,  more  than  in 
other  moral  subjects.  To  imagine,  that  the  gratifying 
of  any  sense,  or  the  indulging  of  any  delicacy  in  meat^ 
drink,  or  apparel,  is  of  itself  a  vice,  can  never  enter  into 
a  head,  that  is  not  disordered  by  the  frenzies  of  enthu- 
siasm. I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  a  monk  abroad,  who, 
because  the  windows  of  his  cell  opened  upon  a  noble 
prospect,  made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes  never  to  turn  that 
way,  or  receive  so  sensual  a  gratification.  And  such  is 
the  crime  of  drinking  Champagne  or  Burgundy,  prefer- 
ably to  small  beer  or  porter.  These  indulgences  are 
only  vices,  when  they  are  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
some  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ;  in  like  manner  as 
they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  fortune, 
and  reduces  himself  to  want  and  beggary.     Where  they 

*  In  Editions  F,  G,  II,  this  Essay  is  entitled  "  Of  Luxury.** 
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entrench  upon  no  virtue,  but  leave  ample  subject 
whence  to  provide  for  friends,  family,  and  every  proper 
object  of  generosity  or  compassion,  they  are  entirely 
innocent,  and  have  in  every  age  been  acknowledged 
such  by  almost  all  moralists.  To  be  entirely  occupied 
with  the  luxury  of  the  table,  for  instance,  without  any 
relish  for  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  study,  or  conversa- 
tion, is  a  mark  of  stupidity,  and  is  incompatible  with 
any  vigor  of  temper  or  genius.  To  confine  one's  ex- 
pense entirely  to  such  a  gratification,  without  regard  to 
friends  or  family,  is  an  indication  of  a  heart  destitute  of 
humanity  or  benevolence.  But  if  a  man  reserve  time 
sufficient  for  all  laudable  pursuits,  and  money  sufficient 
for  all  generous  purposes,  he  is  free  from  every  shadow 
of  blame  or  reproach. 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent  or 
blamable,  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  preposterous 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  concerning  it ; 
while  men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises  even  on 
vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly  advantageous 
to  society  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  severe 
morals  blame  even  the  most  innocent  luxury,  and  rep- 
resent it  as  the  source  of  all  the  corruptions,  disorders, 
and  factiohs  incident  to  civil  government.  We  shall 
here  endeavor  to  correct  both  these  extremes,  by  prov- 
ing, firsts  that  the  ages  of  refinement  are  both  the  hap- 
piest and  most  virtuous ;  sccomUf/j  that  wherever  luxury 
ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  and 
when  carried  a  degree  too  far,  is  a  quality  pernicious, 
though  perhaps  not  the  most  pernicious,  to  political 
society. 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the 
effects  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public  life. 
Human  happiness,  according  to  the  most  received  notions, 
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seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredients :  action,  pleasure, 
and  indolence :  and  though  these  ingredients  ought  to 
be  mixed  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular disposition  of  the  person  ;  yet  no  one  ingredient 
can  be  entirely  wanting,  without  destroying,  in  some 
measure,  the  relish  of  the  whole  composition.  Indo- 
lence or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not  of  itself  to  contribute 
much  to  our  enjoyment ;  but,  like  sleep,  is  requisite  as 
an  indulgence,  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which 
cannot  support  an  uninterrupted  course  of  business  or 
pleasure.  That  quick  march  of  the  spirits,  which  takes 
a  man  from  himself,  and  chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in 
the  end  exhaust  the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals 
of  repose,  which,  though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if 
prolonged,  beget  a  languor  and  lethargy,  that  destroy 
all  enjoyment.  Education,  custom,  and  example^  have 
a  mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  these 
pursuits ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  where  they  pro- 
mote a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so  favor- 
able to  human  happiness.  In  times  when  industry  and 
the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual  occupation, 
and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occupation  itself,  as  well 
as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of  their  lahor. 
The  mind  acquires  new  vigor ;  enlarges  its  powers  and 
faculties ;  and,  by  an  assiduity  in  honest  industry,  both 
satisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  spring  up,  when 
nourished  by  ease  and  idleness.  Banish  those  arts  from 
society,  you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure ; 
and,  leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you 
even  destroy  the  relish  of  indolence,  which  never  is 
agreeable,  but  when  it  succeeds  to  labor,  and  recruits 
the  spirits,  exhausted  by  too  much  application  and 
fatigue. 
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Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  refinements  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce 
some  refinements  in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  one  be  carried 
to  perfection,  without  being  accompanied,  in  some  de- 
gree, with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  produces 
great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals 
and  poets,  usually  abounds  with  skilful  weavers,  and 
ship-carpenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfection  in  a 
nation  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where  ethics 
are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affects  all  the  arts, 
and  the  minds  of  men  being  once  roused  from  their 
lethargy,  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  themselves 
on  all  sides,  and  carry  improvements  into  every  art 
and  science.  Profound  ignorance  is  totally  banished, 
and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to 
think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body. 

The  more  these  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  socia- 
ble men  become  :  nor  is  it  possible,  that,  when  enriched 
with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  conversation, 
they  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  solitude,  or  live 
with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant  manner,  which 
is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They 
flock  into  cities;  love  to  receive  and  communicate 
knowledge ;  to  show  their  wit  or  their  breeding ;  their 
taste  in  conversation  or  living,  in  clothes  or  furniture. 
Curiosity  allures  the  wise  ;  vanity  the  foolish ;  and  plea- 
sure both.  Particular  clubs  and  societies  are  every- 
where formed  :  both  sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable 
manner ;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  beha- 
vior, refine  apace.  So  that,  beside  the  improvements 
which  they  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts, 
it  is  impossible  but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  hu- 
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inanity,  from  the  very  habit  of  conversing  together,  and 
contributing  to  each  other's  pleasure  and  entertainment. 
Thus  indusirf/j  hwwlcdge^  and  humanity^  are  linked  together, 
by  an  indissoluble  chain,  and  are  found,  from  experi- 
ence as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  more 
polished,  and,  what  are  commonly  denominated,  the 
more  luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  attended  with  disadvantages 
that  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  refine 
upon  pleasure,  the  less  will  they  indulge  in  excesses  of 
any  kind ;  because  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true 
pleasure  than  such  excesses.  One  may  safely  affirm, 
that  the  Tartars  are  oftener  guilty  of  beastly  gluttony, 
when  they  feast  on  their  dead  horses,  than  European 
courtiers  with  all  their  refinement  of  cookery.  And  if 
libertine  love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  be 
more  frequent  in  polite  ages,  when  it  is  often  regarded 
only  as  a  piece  of  gallantry ;  drunkenness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  much  less  common ;  a  vice  more  odious,  and 
more  pernicious,  both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  this 
matter  I  would  appeal,  not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Petro- 
nius,  but  to  a  Seneca  or  a  Cato.  We  know  that  Caesar, 
during  Catiline's  conspiracy,  being  necessitated  to  put 
into  Gate's  hands  a  hiUd-doux^  which  discovered  an 
intrigue  with  Servilla,  Gate's  own  sister,  that  stem  phi- 
losopher threw  it  back  to  him  with  indignation ;  and, 
in  tlie  bitterness  of  his  wrath,  gave  him  the  appellation 
of  drunkard,  as  a  term  more  opprobrious  than  that  with 
which  he  could  more  justly  have  reproached  him. 

But  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  not  ad- 
vantageous in  private  life  alone ;  they  diffuse  their  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  pvhlir,  and  render  the  government 
as  great  and  flouri5?hing  as  they  make  individuals  happy 
and  prosperous.     The  increase  and  consumption  of  aU 
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the  commodities,  which  serve  to  the  ornament  and  plea- 
sure of  life,  are  advantages  to  society ;  because,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  multiply  those  innocent  gratifica- 
tions to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  of  storeliouse  of  labor, 
which,  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may  be  turned  to  the 
public  service.  In  a  nation  where  there  is  no  demand 
for  such  superfluities,  men  sink  into  indolence,  lose  all 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  are  useless  to  the  public,  which 
cannot  maintain  or  support  its  fleets  and  armies  from 
the  industry  of  such  slothful  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are,  at  pre- 
sent, nearly  the  same  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago. 
But  what  a  diflercnce  is  there  in  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  those  kingdoms  ?  which  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
but  the  increase  of  art  and  industry.  When  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  invaded  Italy,  he  carried  with  him  about 
20,000  men  ;  yet  this  armament  so  exhausted  the  nation, 
as  we  learn  from  Guicciardin,  that  for  some  years  it  was 
not  able  to  make  so  great  an  effort.  The  late  king  of 
France,  in  time  of  war,  kept  in  pay  above  400,000 
men ;  *  though  from  Mazarine's  death  to  his  own,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  course  of  wars  that  lasted  near  thirty 
years. 

This  industry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge  in- 
separable from  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make 
the  best  advantage  of  the  industry  of  its  subjects.  Laws, 
order,  police,  discipline ;  these  can  never  be  carried  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  before  human  reason  has  re- 
fined itself  by  exei^cise,  and  by  an  application  to  the 
more  vulgar  arts,  at  least  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 
Can  we  expect  that  a  government  will  be  well  model- 

*  The  inscription  on  tho  Placo-de-Vendome  says  440,000. 
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led  by  a  people,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  spinning 
wheel,  or  to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage  ?  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  all  ignorant  ages  are  infested  with  superstition, 
w^hich  throws  the  government  off  its  bias,  and  disturbs 
men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  interest  and  happiness. 
Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  begets  mildness 
and  moderation,  by  instructing  men  in  the  advantages 
of  human  maxims  above  rigor  and  severity,  which  drive 
subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return  to  submis- 
sion impracticable,  by  cutting  oflf  all  hopes  of  pardon. 
When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened  as  well  as  their 
knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  appears  still  more 
conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  characteristic  which  distin- 
guishes a  civilized  age  from  times  of  barbarity  and  igno- 
rance. Factions  are  then  less  inveterate,  revolutions 
less  tragical,  authority  less  severe,  and  seditions  less  fre- 
quent. Even  foreign  wars  abate  of  their  cruelty ;  and 
after  the  field  of  battle,  where  honor  and  interest 
steel  men  against  compassion,  as  well  as  fear,  the 
combatants  divest  themselves  of  the  brute,  and  resume 
the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  imdaunted 
and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liberty. 
The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  enervating  either  the 
mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary,  industry,  their  insepa* 
rable  attendant,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And  if  anger, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  courage,  loses  some- 
what of  its  asperity,  by  politeness  and  refinement;  a 
sense  of  honor,  which  is  a  stronger,  more  constant,  and 
more  governable  principle,  acquires  fresh  vigor  by  that 
elevation  of  genius  which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a 
good  education.  Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither 
have  any  duration,  nor  be  of  any  use,  when  not  accom- , 
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panied  with  discipline  and  martial  skill,  which  are  sel- 
dom found  among  a  barbarous  people.  The  ancients 
remarked,  that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that 
ever  kne\V  the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the 
Romans  marshal  their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said 
with  surprise,  These  barbarians  hare  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  discipline !  It  is  observable,  that,  as  the  old  Romans, 
by  applying  themselves  solely  to  war,  were  almost  the 
only  uncivilized  people  that  ever  possessed  military  dis- 
cipline ;  so  the  modern  Italians  are  the  only  civilized 
people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever  wanted  courage  and 
a  martial  spirit.  Those  who  would  ascribe  this  effemi- 
nacy of  the  Italians  to  their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or 
application  to  the  arts,^eed  but  consider  the  French 
and  English,  whose  bravery  is  as  incontestable  as  their 
love  for  the  arts,  and  their  assiduity  in  commerce.  The 
Italian  historians  give  us  a  more  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  degeneracy  of  their  countrymen.  They  show  us  how 
the  sword  was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  sove- 
reigns ;  while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  was  jealous  of  its 
subjects,  the  Florentine  democracy  applied  itself  entirely 
to  commerce ;  Rome  was  governed  by  priests,  and  Na- 
ples by  women.  War  then  became  the  business  of  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  who  spared  one  another,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  could  engage  a  whole  day  in 
what  they  called  a  battle,  and  return  at  night  to  their 
camp  without  the  least  bloodshed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  declaim 
against  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rusticity  virtue 
and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  a  surprising  height  of 
grandeur  and  liberty ;  but,  having  learned  from  its  con- 
quered provinces  the  Asiatic  luxury,  fell  into  every  kind 
of  corruption ;  whence  arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  at- 
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tended  at  last  with  the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the 
Latin  cla&sics,  whom  we  peruse  in  our  infancy,  are  full 
of  these  sentiments,  and  universally  ascribe  the  ruin  of 
their  state  to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  East; 
insomuch,  that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  painting  as 
a  vice,  no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking.  And  so 
popular  were  these  sentiments,  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  republic,  that  this  author  abounds  in  praises  of  the 
old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  himself  the  most  egre- 
gious instance  of  modern  luxury  and  corruption ;  speaks 
contemptuously  of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  though  the 
most  elegant  writer  in  the  world ;  nay,  employs  prepos- 
terous digressions  and  declamations  to  this  purpose, 
though  a  model  of  taste  and  correctness. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  these  writers  mis- 
took the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Roman  state,  and 
ascribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded 
from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  the  unlimited  ex- 
tent of  conquests.  Refinement  on  the  pleasures  and 
conveniences  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget 
venality  and  corruption.  The  value  which  all  men  put 
upon  any  particular  pleasure,  depends  on  comparison 
and  experience ;  nor  is  a  porter  less  greedy  of  money, 
which  he  spends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier, 
who  purchases  champagne  and  ortolans.  Riches  are 
valuable  at  all  times,  and  to  all  men ;  because  they  al- 
ways piu'chasc  pleasures,  such  as  men  are  accustomed 
to  and  desire :  nor  can  any  thing  restrain  or  regulate 
the  love  of  money,  but  a  sense  of  honor  and  virtue ; 
which,  if  it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will 
naturally  abound  most  in  ages  of  knowledge  and  re- 
finement. 

Of  all  European  kingdoms  Poland  seems  the  most 
defective  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical 
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as  well  as  liberal ;  yet  it  is  there  that  venality  and  cor- 
ruption do  most  prevail.  The  nobles  seem  to  have 
preserved  their  crown  elective  for  no  other  purpose, 
than  regularly  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  iS 
almost  the  only  species  of  commerce  with  which  that 
people  are  acquainted. 

The  liberties  of  England,  so  far  from  decaying  since 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourished  so 
much  as  during  that  period.  And  though  corruption 
may  seem  to  increase  of  late  years ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  our  established  liberty,  when  our  princes 
have  found  the  impossibility  of  governing  without  par- 
liaments, or  of  terrifying  parliaments  by  the  phantom 
of  prerogative.  Not  to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or 
venality  prevails  much  more  among  the  electors  than 
the  elected ;  and  therefore  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to 
any  refinements  in  luxury. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  shall 
find,  that  a  progress  in  the  arts  is  rather  favorable  to 
liberty,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve,  if  not 
produce  a  free  government.  In  rude  unpolished  nations, 
where  the  arts  are  neglected,  all  labor  is'  bestowed  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground ;  and  the  whole  society  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  proprietors  of  land,  and  their 
vassals  or  tenants.  The  latter  are  necessarily  dependent, 
and  fitted  for  slavery  and  subjection ;  especially  where 
they  possess  no  riches,  and  are  not  valued  for  their 
knowledge  in  agriculture ;  as  must  always  be  the  case 
where  the  arts  are  neglected.  The  former  naturally 
erect  themselves  into  petty  tyrants;  and  must  either 
submit  to  an  absolute  master,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
order ;  or,  if  they  will  preserve  their  independency,  like 
the  ancient  barons,  they  must  fall  into  feuds  and  con- 
tests among  themselves,  and  throw  the  whole  society 
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into  such  confusion^  as  is  perhaps  worse  than  the  most 
despotic  government.  But  where  luxury  nourishes 
commerce  and  industry,  the  peasants,  by  a  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  become  rich  and  independent :  while 
the  tradesmen  and  merchants  acquire  a  share  of  the 
property,  and  draw  authority  and  consideration  to  that 
middling  rank  of  men,  who  are  the  best  and  firmest  basis 
of  public  liberty.  These  submit  not  to  slavery,  like  the 
peasants,  from  poverty  and  meanness  of  spirit;  and, 
having  no  hopes  of  tyrannizing  over  others,  like  the 
barons,  they  are  not  tempted,  for  the  sake  of  that 
gratification,  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign. 
They  covet  equal  laws,  which  may  secure  their  property, 
and  preserve  them  from  monarchical,  as  w6ll  as  aristo- 
cratical  tyranny. 
^'  The  lower  house  is  the  support  of  our  popular  gov- 
ernment ;  and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that  it  owed 
its  chief  influence  and  consideration  to  the  increase  of 
commerce,  which  threw  such  a  balance  of  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commons.  How  inconsistent,  then,  is 
it  to  blame  so  violently  a  refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to 
represent  it  as  the  bane  of  liberty  and  public  spirit  1 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  io- 
herent  in  human  nature:  and  as  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  civilized  ages  alone  are  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  many  severe 
judgments  pronounced  against  luxury,  and  even  science ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  give  so  ready  an  assent 
to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  easily  perceived,  by  com- 
paring different  nations  that  are  contemporaries  j  where 
we  both  judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better  set  in 
opposition  those  manners,  with  which  we  are  sufiiciently 
acquainted.    Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  most  pernicious 
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and  most  odious  of  all  vices,  seem  peculiar  to  uncivilized 
ages;  and,  by  the  refined  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
ascribed  to  all  the  barbarous  nations  which  surrounded 
them.  They  might  justly,  therefore,  have  presumed, 
that  their  own  ancestors,  so  highly  celebrated,  possessed 
no  greater  virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their 
posterity  in  honor  and  humanity,  as  in  taste  and  sci- 
ence. An  ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly 
extolled :  but  I  believe  every  man  would  think  his  life 
or  fortune  much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or 
Tartar,  than  in  those  of  a  French  or  English  gentleman, 
the  rank  of  men  the  most  civilized  in  the  most  civilized 
nations. 

We  come  now  to  the  seco^id  position  which  we  pro- 
posed to  illustrate,  to  wit,  that,  as  innocent  luxury, 
or  a  refinement  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is 
advantageous  to  the  public ;  so,  wherever  luxury  ceases 
to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  and  when 
carried  a  degree  further,  begins  to  be  a  quality  per- 
nicious, though  perhaps  not  the  most  pernicious,  to 
political  society. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No 
gratification,  however  sensual,  can  of  itself  be  esteemed 
vicioua  A  gratification  is  only  vicious  when  it  en- 
gro&ses  all  a  man's  expense,  and  leaves  no  ability  for 
such  acts  of  duty  and  generosity  as  are  required  by  his 
situation  and  fortune.  Suppose  that  he  correct  the  vice, 
and  employ  part  of  his  expense  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  in  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  in  relieving 
the  poor;  would  any  prejudice  result  to  society?  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  consumption  would  arise ;  and 
that  labor,  which  at  present  is  employed  only  in  produc- 
ing a  slender  gratification  to  one  man,  would  relieve  the 
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necessitous,  and  bestow  satisfaction  on  hundreds.  The 
same  care  and  toil  that  raise  a  dish  of  peas  at  Christmas, 
would  give  bread  to  a  whole  family,  during  six  months. 
To  say  that,  without  a  vicious  luxury,  the  labor  would 
not  have  been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  say,  that 
there  is  some  other  defect  in  human  nature,  such  as 
indolence,  selfishness,  inattention  to  others,  for  which 
luxury,  in  some  measure,  provides  a  remedy;  as  one 
poison  may  be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue, 
like  wholesome  food,  is  better  than  poisons,  however  cor- 
rected. 

Suppose  the  same  number  of  men  that  are  at  present 
in  Great  Britain,  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ;  I  ask, 
is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the  most 
perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by  the 
greatest  reformation  that  Omnipotence  itself  could  work 
in  their  temper  and  disposition  ?  To  assert  that  they 
cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the  land  is 
able  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  present  inhabitants, 
they  could  never  in  such  a  Utopian  state,  feel  any  other 
ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily  sickness:  and 
these  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseriea  All  other  ills 
spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  ourselves  or  others; 
and  even  many  of  our  diseases  proceed  from  the  same 
origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and  the  ills  follow.  You 
must  only  take  care  to  remove  all  the  vices.  If  you 
remove  part,  you  may  render  the  matter  worse.  By 
banishing  vicious  luxury,  without  curing  sloth  and  an 
indifference  to  others,  you  only  diminish  industry  in  the 
state,  and  add  nothing  to  men's  charity  or  their  gener- 
osity. Let  us,  therefore,  rest  contented  with  asserting, 
that  two  opposite  vices  in  a  state  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous than  either  of  them  alone;  but  let  us  never 
pronounce  vice  in  itself  advantageous.    It  is  not  very 
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inconsistent  for  an  author  to  assert  in  one  page,  that 
moral  distinctions  are  inventions  of  politicians  for  public 
interest,  and  in  the  next  page  maintain,  that  vice  is 
advantageous  to  the  public  *  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon 
any  system  of  morality, -little  less  than  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  to  talk  of  a  vice,  which  is  in  general  beneficial  to 
society,  f 

I  thought  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
some  light  to  a  philosophical  question,  which  has  been 
much  disputed  in  England.  I  call  it  a  pliibsoplucal  ques- 
tion, not  apoli/ical  one.  For  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a  miraculous  transformation  of  man- 
kind, as  would  endow  them  with  every  species  of  virtue, 
and  free  them  from  every  species  of  vice,  this  concerns 
not  the  magistrate,  who  aims  only  at  possibilities.  He 
cannot  cure  every  vice  by  substituting  a  virtue  in  its 
place.  Very  often  he  can  only  cure  one  vice  by 
another ;  and  in  that  case  he  ought  to  prefer  what  is 
least  pernicious  to  society.  Luxury,  when  excessive,  is 
the  source  of  many  ills,  but  is  in  general  preferable  to 
sloth  and  idleness,  which  would  commonly  succeed  in  its 
place,  and  are  more  hurtful  both  to  private  persons  and 
to  the  public.  When  sloth  reigns,  a  mean  uncultivated 
way  of  life  prevails  amongst  individuals,  without  society, 

*  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

t  PrcKligality  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  refinement  in  the  arts.  It  even 
appears  that  that  vice  is  mach  less  frequent  in  the  cultivated  ages.  Industry-  and 
gain  beget  this  frugality  among  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  men,  and  in  all 
the  busy  professions.  Men  of  high  rank,  indeed,  it  may  be  pretended,  are 
more  allured  by  the  pleasures  which  become  more  frequent ;  but  idleness  is 
the  great  source  of  prodigality  at  all  times ;  and  there  are  pleasures  and  vani- 
ties in  ever>-  age,  which  allure  men  eciually  when  they  are  unacquainted  with 
better  enjoyments,  not  to  mention  that  the  high  interest  paid  in  rude  times 
quickly  consumes  the  fortunes  of  the  landed  gentiy-,  and  multiplies  their 
necesaties.  —  Edition  N. 
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without  enjoyment.  And  if  the  sovereign,  in  such  a 
situation,  demands  the  semce  of  his  subjects,  the  labor 
of  the  state  suffices  only  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  laborers,  and  can  afford  nothing  to  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  public  service. 


7 ... 


ESSAY     III. 


OF   MONEY. 


Money  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  subjects 
of  commerce,  but  only  the  instrument  which  men  have 
agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  commod- 
ity for  another.  It  is  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade :  it  is 
the  oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the  wheels  more 
smooth  and  easy.  If  we  consider  any  one  kingdom  by 
itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  or  less  plenty  of 
money  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the  prices  of  com- 
modities are  always  proportioned  to  the  plenty  of  money, 
and  a  crown  in  Harry  VIL's  time  served  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  pound  does  at  present.  It  is  only  the  2>Mic 
which  draws  any  advantage  from  the  greater  plenty  of 
money,  and  that  only  in  its  wars  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  states.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  all  rich  and 
trading  countries,  from  Carthage  to  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  have  employed  mercenary  troops,  which  they 
hired  from  their  poorer  neighbors.  Were  they  to  make 
use  of  their  native  subjects,  they  would  find  less  advan- 
tage from  their  superior  riches,  and  from  their  great 
plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  since  the  pay  of  all  their  ser- 
vants must  rise  in  proportion  to  the  public  opulence. 
Our  small  army  of  20,000  men  is  maintained  at  as  great 
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expense  as  a  French  army  twice  as  numerous.  The 
English  fleet,  during  the  late  war,  required  as  much 
money  to  support  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions,  which 
kept  the  whole  world  in  subjection,  during  the  time  of 
the  emperors  * 

The  great  number  of  people,  and  their  greater  indus- 
try, are  serviceable  in  all  cases,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  private  and  in  public.  But  the  greater  plenty  of 
money  is  very  limited  in  its  use,  and  may  even 
sometimes  be  a  loss  to  a  nation  in  its  commerce  with 
foreigners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in 
human  affairs,  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade  and 
riches,  and  hinders  them  from  being  confined  entirely  to 
one  people,  as  might  naturally  at  first  be  dreaded  &om 
the  advantages  of  an  established  commerce.  Where 
one  nation  has  gotten  the  start  of  another  in  trade,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  latter  to  regain  the  ground  it  has 
lost,  because  of  the  superior  industry  and  skill  of  the 
former,  and  the  greater  stocks  of  which  its  merchants 

*  A  private  soldier  in  tlic  Roman  iiifantn'  had  a  denarius  a  day,  somewliat 
less  tlinn  eighteen  pence.  Tlie  Roman  emperors  had  commonly  S5  legiong  in 
pay,  which,  allowing  5,000  men  to  a  legion,  makes  125,000,  Tacii.  Ann,  lib. 
iv.  It  is  true  there  were  also  auxiliaries  to  the  legions ;  but  their  nuinben 
are  uncertain  as  well  as  their  jmy.  To  consider  only  the  legionaries,  the  pay 
of  the  private  men  could  not  exceed  1,GOO,000  i)ounds.  Now,  the  parliament 
in  the  last  war  commonly  allowed  for  the  fleet  2,500,000.  We  haTe  tlierafero 
900,000  over  for  the  oflicers  and  other  expenses  of  the  Roman  legions.  Tbera 
seem  to  have  been  but  few  oflicers  in  the  Roman  armies  in  comparison  of  wbat 
are  employed  in  all  our  modern  troops,  except  some  Swiss  corps.  And  these 
oflicers  had  very  small  j>ay :  a  centurion,  for  instance,  only  doable  a  conuDoa 
soldier.  And  as  the  soldiers  from  their  pay  {Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  i.)  bongfat  their 
own  clotlies,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage ;  this  must  also  diminish  conrideiably 
the  other  trharges  of  the  army.  So  Httle  expensive  was  that  nughty  gorem- 
ment,  and  so  easy  was  its  yoke  over  the  world !  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  ; 
natural  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  (talculations.  For  money,  after  the  t 
(juest  of  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in  as  great  plenty  at  B 
at  present  in  the  richest  of  the  European  kingdoms. 
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are  possessed,  and  which  enable  them  to  trade  on  so 
much  smaller  profits.  But  these  advantages  are  com- 
pensated, in  some  measure,  by  the  low  price  of  labor  in 
every  nation  which  has  not  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
does  not  much  abound  in  gold  and  silver.  Manufactures, 
therefore,  gradually  shift  their  places,  leaving  those 
countries  and  provinces  which  they  have  already  en- 
riched, and  flying  to  others,  whither  they  are  allured  by 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  labor,  till  they  have 
enriched  these  also,  and  are  again  banished  by  the 
same  causes.  And  in  general  we  may  observe,  that 
the  dearness  of  every  thing,  from  plenty  of  money,  is 
a  disadvantage  which  attends  an  established  commerce, 
and  sets  bounds  to  it  in  every  country,  by  enabling  the 
poorer  states  to  undersell  the  richer  in  all  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

This  has  made  me  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the 
benefit  of  hanks  and  jyaper-crcdity  which  are  so  generally 
esteemed  advantageous  to  every  nation.  That  provi- 
sions and  labor  should  become  dear  by  the  increase  of 
trade  and  money,  is,  in  many  respects,  an  inconvenience  ; 
but  an  inconvenience  that  is  unavoidable,  and  the  effect 
of  that  public  wealth  and  prosperity  which  are  the  end 
of  all  our  wishes.  It  is  compensated  by  the  advantages 
which  we  reap  from  the  possession  of  these  precious 
metals,  and  the  weight  which  they  give  the  nation  in 
all  foreign  wars  and  negotiations.  But  there  appears 
no  reason  for  increasing  that  inconvenience  by  a  coun- 
terfeit money,  which  foreigners  will  not  accept  of  in  any 
payment,  and  which  any  great  disorder  in  the  state  will 
reduce  to  nothing.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  people 
in  every  rich  state,  who,  having  large  sums  of  money, 
would  prefer  paper,  with  good  security ;  as  being  of 
more  easy  transport  and  more  safe  custody.    If  the  pub- 
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lie  provide  not  a  bank,  private  bankers  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  as  the  goldsmiths  formerly 
did  in  London,  or  as  the  bankers  do  at  present  in  Dub- 
lin :  and  therefore  it  is  better,  it  may  be  thought,  that  a 
public  company  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  paper- 
credit,  which  always  will  have  place  in  every  opulent 
kingdom.  But  to  endeavor  artificially  to  increase  such 
a  credit,  can  never  be  the  interest  of  any  trading  nar 
tion ;  but  must  lay  them  under  disadvantages^,  by 
increasing  money  beyond  its  natural  proportion  to  labor 
and  commodities,  and  thereby  heightening  their  price 
to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  And  in  this  view, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  bank  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous than  such  a  one  as  locked  up  all  the  money  it 
received,*  and  never  augmented  the  circulating  coin,  as 
is  usual  by  returning  part  of  its  treasure  into  commerce. 
A  public  bank,  by  this  expedient,  might  cut  off  much 
of  the  dealings  of  private  bankers  and  money-jobbers : 
and  though  the  state  bore  the  charge  of  salaries  to  the 
directors  and  tellers  of  this  bank,  (for,  according  to  the 
preceding  supposition,  it  would  have  no  profit  from  its 
dealings,)  the  national  advantage,  resulting  from  the 
low  price  of  labor  and  the  destruction  of  papern^redit, 
would  be  a  sullicient  compensation.  Not  to  mentioni 
that  so  large  a  sum,  lying  ready  at  command,  would  be 
a  convenience  in  times  of  great  public  danger  and  dis* 
tress ;  and  what  part  of  it  was  used  might  be  replaced 
at  leisure,  when  peace  and  tranquillity  was  restored  to 
the  nation. 

But  of  this  subject  of  paper-credit  we  shall  treat 


more  largely  hereafter.    And  I  shall  finish  this  IBssay 
on  Money,  by  proposing  and  explaining  two  ob^verva* 


*  This  is  the  case  with  the  bank  of  Amstci ' 
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tions,  which  may  perhaps  serve  to  employ  the  thoughts 
of  our  speculative  politicians.* 

It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of  Anacharsis  f  the  Scyth- 
ian, who  had  never  seen  money  in  his  own  country, 
that  gold  and  silver  seemed  to  him  of  no  use  to  the 
Greeks,  but  to  assist  them  in  numeration  and  arithmetic. 
It  is  indeed  evident,  that  money  is  nothing  but  the  rep- 
resentation of  labor  tind  commodities,  and  serves  only 
as  a  method  of  rating  or  estimating  them.  Where  coin 
is  in  greater  plenty ;  as  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is  re- 
quired to  represent  the  same  quantity  of  goods ;  it  can 
have  no  effect,  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a  nation  within 
itself;  any  more  than  it  would  make  an  alteration  on  a 
merchant's  books,  if,  instead  of  the  Arabian  method  of 
notation,  which  requires  few  characters,  he  should  make 
use  of  the  Roman,  which  requires  a  great  many.  Nay, 
the  greater  quantity  of  money,  like  the  Roman  charac- 
ters, is  rather  inconvenient,  and  requires  greater  trouble 
both  to  keep  and  transport  it.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  conclusion,  which  must  be  allowed  just,  it  is  certain, 
that,  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  America,  indus- 
try has  increased  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  in 
the  possessors  of  those  mines ;  and  this  may  justly  be 
ascribed,  amongst  other  reasons,  to  the  increase  of  gold 
and  silver.  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  every  kingdom, 
into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new  face  :  labor  and 
industry  gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes  more  enter- 
prising, the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skilful,  and 

*  For  to  these  only  I  all  along  address  myself.  It  is  enoujjh  that  I  submit 
to  the  ritlicule  sometimes  in  this  age  attached  to  the  character  of  a  philoso- 
pher, without  adding  to  it  tliat  which  belongs  to  a  projector.  Eihtioxs  F, 
(J,  11,  N. 

t  Plut  Quomodo  quuf  suos  pro/ecttu  in  virtule  scntirc  jwssit. 
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even  the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity 
and  attention.  This  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
if  we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itself,  by  heightening 
the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one  to  pay 
a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow  or  white  pieces 
for  every  thing  he  purchases.  And  as  to  foreign  trade, 
it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is  rather  disad- 
vantageous, by  raising  the  price  of  every  kind  of  labor. 
To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must  con- 
sider, that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase ; 
but  some  time  is  required  before  the  money  circulates 
through  the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  effect  be  felt 
on  all  ranks  of  people.  At  first,  no  alteration  is  per- 
ceived ;  by  degrees  the  price  rises,  first  of  one  commod- 
ity, then  of  another ;  till  the  whole  at  last  reaches  a 
just  proportion  with  the  new  quantity  of  specie  which 
is  in  the  kingdom.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  in  this 
interval  or  intermediate  situation,  between  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  and  rise  of  prices,  that  the  increasing  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  is  favorable  to  industry.  When 
any  (quantity  of  money  is  imported  into  a  nation,  it  is 
not  at  lirst  dispersed  into  many  hands ;  but  is  confined 
to  the  coflers  of  a  few  persons,  who  immediately  seek  to 
employ  it  to  advantage.  Here  are  a  set  of  manufac- 
turers or  merchants,  we  shall  suppose,  who  have  re- 
ceived returns  of  gold  and  silver  for  goods  which  they 
sent  to  Cadiz.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  employ 
more  workmen  than  formerly,  who  never  dream  of  de- 
]nauding  higher  wages,  but  are  glad  of  employment 
from  such  good  paymasters.  If  workmen  become  scarce, 
the  manufacturer  gives  higher  wages,  but  at  first  re- 
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quires  an  increase  of  labor ;  and  this  is  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  artisan,  who  can  now  eat  and  drink 
better,  to  compensate  his  additional  toil  and  fatigue. 
He  carries  his  money  to  market,  where  he  finds  every 
thing  at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  but  returns  with 
greater  quantity,  and  of  better  kinds,  for  the  use  of  his 
family.  The  fiirmer  and  gardener,  finding  that  all  their 
commodities  are  taken  off,  apply  themselves  with  alac- 
rity to  the  raising  more;  and  at  the  same  time  can 
afford  to  take  better  and  more  clothes  from  their  trades- 
men, whose  price  is  the  same  as  formerly,  and  their 
industry  only  whetted  by  so  much  new  gain.  It  is  easy 
to  trace  the  money  in  its  progress  through  the  whole 
commonwealth ;  where  we  shall  find,  that  it  must  first 
quicken  the  diligence  of  every  individual,  before  it 
increase  the  price  of  labor. 

And  that  the  specie  may  increase  to  a  considerable 
pitch,  before  it  have  this  latter  effect,  appears,  amongst 
other  instances,  from  the  frequent  operations  of  the 
French  king  on  the  money ;  where  it  was  always  found, 
that  the  augmenting  of  the  numerary  value  did  not  pro- 
duce a  proportional  rise  of  the  prices,  at  least  for  some 
time.  In  the  last  year  of  Louis  XIV.  money  was  raised 
three  sevenths,  but  prices  augmented  only  one.  Corn 
in  France  is  now  sold  at  the  same  price,  or  for  the  same 
number  of  livres,  it  was  in  1G83;  though  silver  was 
then   at   30   livres    the    mark,   and    is    now    at    50.* 

♦  Tlics<»  facts  T  pive  upon  the  .authority  of  ^I.  du  Tot,  in  his  Reflection.^  Po- 
i  it  {/flits,  an  author  of  reputation ;  thou^rh  I  must  confess,  that  the  facts  which 
he  advances  on  other  occasions,  are  otten  so  suspicious,  as  to  make  his  author- 
ity less  in  this  matter.  However,  the  general  observation,  tliat  the  augment- 
ing of  the  money  in  France  does  not  at  first  proportionably  augment  the 
prices,  is  certainly  just. 

By  the  by,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  l)e8t  reasons  which  can  be  given,  for 
a  gradual  and  universal  increase  of  tho  denomination  of  money,  though  it  lias 
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Not  to  mention  the  great  addition  of  gold  and  silver 
which  may  have  come  into  that  kingdom  since  that 
period. 

From  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  we  may  conclude, 
that  it  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  happiness  of  a  state,  whether  money  be  in 
a  greater  or  less  quantity.  The  good  policy  of  the 
magistrate  consists  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible^  still 
increasing ;  because  by  that  means  he  keeps  alive  a  spirit 
of  industry  in  the  nation,  and  increases  the  stock  of  la- 
bor in  which  consists  all  real  power  and  riches.  A  nation, 
whose  money  decreases,  is  actually  at  that  time  weaker 
and  more  miserable  than  another  nation  which  possesses 
no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increasing  hand.  This 
will  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  that  the 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  money,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  are  not  immediately  attended  with  propor- 
tionable alterations  in  the  price  of  commodities.  There 
is  always  an  interval  before  matters  be  adjusted  to  their 
new  situation ;  and  this  interval  is  as  pernicious  to  in- 
dustry, when  gold  and  silver  are  diminishing,  as  it  is 
advantageous  when  these  metals  are  increasing.  The 
workman    has    not   the   same   employment  from    the 


been  entirely  overlooked  in  all  tliosc  volumes  which  kiTC  been  written  on  that 
question  by  ^Melon  du  Tot,  and  Paris  do  Vomcy.  Were  all  our  monej,  for 
instanrc,  recoined,  and  a  penny*s  worth  of  silver  taken  from  OYezy  shiUinff, 
the  new  shilling  would  probably  purchase  every  thing  that  coald  have  been 
bought  by  the  old ;  the  prict^s  of  every  thing  would  tliereby  be  insenably  di- 
minished ;  foreign  trade  enlivened ;  and  domestic  industry',  by  the  circnlatXHi 
of  a  great  number  of  pounds  and  shillings,  would  receive  some  increase  and 
encouragement.  In  executing  such  a  project,  it  would  be  bettor  to  nuke  the 
new  shilling  pass  for  24  half-pence  in  order  to  preBcrve  the  illuAony  *«*!  to 
make  it  l)e  taken  for  the  same.  And  as  a  recoinage  of  our  silver  begins  to  bo 
refjuisite,  by  the  continual  wearing  of  our  sliillings  and  sixpences,  it  may  be 
doubtful,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  in  King  'William's  roign, 
when  the  dipt  money  was  raised  to  the  old  standard. 
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manufacturer  and  merchant;  though  he  pays  the  same 
price  for  every  thing  in  the  market.  The  farmer  can- 
not dispose  of  his  corn  and  cattle,  though  he  must 
pay  the  same  rent  to  his  landlord.  The  poverty  and 
beggary,  and  sloth,  which  must  ensue,  are  easily  fore- 
seen. 

II.  The  second  observation  which  I  proposed  to  make 
with  regard  to  money,  may  be  explained  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  There  are  some  kingdoms,  and  many 
provinces  in  Europe,  (and  all  of  them  were  once  in  the 
same  condition,)  where  money  is  so  scarce,  that  the  land- 
lord can  get  none  at  all  from  his  tenants,  but  is  obliged 
to  take  his  rent  in  kind,  and  either  to  consume  it  him- 
self, or  transport  it  to  places  where  he  may  find  a  mar- 
ket. In  those  countries,  the  prince  can  levy  few  or  no 
taxes  but  in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  he  will  receive 
small  benefit  from  impositions  so  paid,  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  kingdom  has  little  force  even  at  home,  and  can- 
not maintain  fleets  and  armies  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
every  part  of  it  abounded  in  gold  and  silver.  There  is 
surely  a  greater  disproportion  between  the  force  of  Ger- 
many at  present,  and  what  it  w^as  three  centuries  ago,* 
than  there  is  in  its  industry,  people,  and  manufiictures. 
The  Austrian  dominions  in  the  empire  are  in  general 
well  peopled  and  well  cultivated,  and  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  have  not  a  proportionable  weight  in  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe ;  proceeding  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
from  the  scarcity  of  money.  How  do  all  the.se  facts 
agree  with  that  principle  of  reason,  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  is  in  itself  altogether  indifferent  ?  Ac- 
cording to  that  principle,  wherever  a  sovereign  has  num- 

♦  The  Italians  pave  to  the  emporor  ^raximilian  the  nickname  of  Pociii- 
Dasari.  None  of  the  enterpruics  of  that  prince  ever  succeeded,  for  want  of 
money. 
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bers  of  subjects,  and  those  have  plenty  of  commodities, 
ho  should  of  course  bo  great  and  powerful,  and  they 
rich  and  happy,  independent  of  the  greater  or  lesser 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  These  admit  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions  to  a  great  extent ;  and  where 
the  pieces  might  become  so  small  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  it  is  easy  to  mix  the  gold  or  silver 
with  a  baser  metal,  as  is  practised  in  some  countries 
of  Europe,  and  by  that  means  raise  the  pieces  to  a 
bulk  more  sensible  and  convenient  They  still  serve 
the  same  purposes  of  exchange,  whatever  their  num- 
ber may  be,  or  whatever  color  they  may  be  supposed 
to  have. 

To  those  diflicultios  I  answer,  that  the  effect  here 
supposed  to  How  from  scarcity  of  money,  really  arises 
from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  and 
that  we  mistake,  as  is  too  usual,  a  collateral  eflfect 
for  a  cause.  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent ;  but 
it  requires  some  thought  and  reflection  to  discover 
the  principles  by  which  we  can  reconcile  treason  to  ex- 
2)erience. 

It  seems  a  maxim  almost  self-evident,  that  the  prices 
of  every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between  com- 
modities and  money,  and  that  any  considerable  alterar 
tion  on  either  has  the  same  eflbct,  either  of  heightening 
or  lowering  the  price.  Increase  the  commodities^  they 
become  cheaper ;  increase  the  money,  they  rise  in 
their  value.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of 
the  former,  and  that  of  the  latter,  have  contrary  ten- 
dencies. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  prices  do  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  commodities  and  that 
of  money  which  are  in  a  nation,  as  on  that  of  the  com- 
modities which  come  or  may  come  into  market^  and  of 
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the  money  which  circulates.  If  the  coin  be  locked  up 
in  chests,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  prices  as 
if  it  were  annihilated.  If  the  commodities  be  hoarded 
in  magazines  and  granaries,  a  like  effect  follows.  As 
the  money  and  commodities  in  these  cases  never  meet, 
they  cannot  aflect  each  other.  Were  we  at  any  time  to 
form  conjectures  concerning  the  price  of  provisions,  the 
corn  which  the  farmer  must  preserve  for  seed,  and  for 
the  inaintenance  of  himself  and  family,  ought  never  to 
enter  into  the  estimation.  It  is  only  the  overplus,  com- 
pared to  the  demand,  that  determines  the  value. 

To  apply  these  principles,  we  must  consider,  that,  in 
the  first  and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  state,  ere 
fancy  has  confounded  her  wants  with  those  of  nature, 
men,  content  with  the  produce  of  their  own  fields,  or 
with  those  rude  improvements  which  they  themselves 
can  work  upon  them,  have  little  occasion  for  exchange; 
at  least  for  money,  which,  by  agreement,  is  the  common 
measure  of  exchange.  The  wool  of  the  farmer's  own 
ilock,  spun  in  his  own  family,  and  wrought  by  a  neigh- 
boring weaver,  who  receives  his  payment  in  corn  or 
wool,  sufiices  for  furniture  and  clothing.  The  carpenter, 
the  smith,  the  mason,  the  tailor,  are  retained  by  w\iges 
of  a  like  nature ;  and  the  landlord  himself,  dwelling  in 
the  neighborhood,  is  content  to  receive  his  rent  in  the 
commodities  raised  by  the  farmer.  The  greater  part  of 
these  he  consumes  at  home,  in  rustic  hospitality:  the 
rest,  perhaps,  he  disposes  of  for  money  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town,  whence  he  draws  the  few  materials  of  his 
expense  and  luxury. 

I?ut  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  these  enjoy- 
ments, and  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content 
with  what  can  be  raised  in  their  neighborhood,  there 
is  more  exchange  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more 
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money  enters  into  that  exchange.  The  tradesmen  will 
not  be  paid  in  corn,  because  they  want  something  more 
than  barley  to  eat.  The  farmer  goes  beyond  his  own 
parish  for  the  commodities  he  purchases,  and  cannot 
always  carry  his  commodities  to  the  merchant  who  sup- 
plies him.  The  landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  demands  his  rent  in  gold  and  silver, 
which  can  easily  be  transported  to  him.  Great  under- 
takers, and  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  arise  in  every 
commodity  ;  and  these  can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing 
but  in  specie.  And  consequently,  in  this  situation  of 
society,  the  coin  enters  into  many  more  contracts,  and 
by  that  means  is  much  more  employed  than  in  the 
former. 

The  necessary  effect  is,  that,  provided  the  money 
increase  not  in  the  nation,  every  thing  must  become 
much  cheaper  in  times  of  industry  and  refinement,  than 
in  rude  uncultivated  ages.  It  is  the  proportion  between 
the  circulating  money,  and  the  commodities  in  the  mar- 
ket, which  determines  the  prices.  Goods  that  are  con- 
sumed at  home,  or  exchanged  with  other  goods  in  the 
neighborhood,  never  come  to  market ;  they  effect  not  in 
the  least  the  current  specie  ;  with  regard  to  it,  they  are 
as  if  totally  annihilated ;  and  consequently  this  method 
of  using  them  sinks  the  proportion  on  the  side  of  the 
commodities,  and  increases  the  prices.  But  after  money 
enters  into  all  contracts  and  sales,  and  is  everywhere 
the  measure  of  exchange,  the  same  national  cash  has  a 
much  greater  task  to  i)crform ;  all  commodities  are  then 
in  the  market ;  tlie  sphere  of  circulation  is  enlarged  j  it 
is  the  same  case  as  if  that  individual  sum  were  to  serve 
a  larger  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  the  proportion  being 
here  lessened  on  the  side  of  the  money,  every  thing  must 
become  cheaper,  and  the  prices  gradually  fall. 
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By  the  most  exact  computations  that  have  been 
formed  all  over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
alteration  in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomination, 
it  is  found,  that  the  prices  of  all  things  have  only  risen 
three,  or,  at  most,  four  times  since  the  discovery  of  the 
West  Indies.  But  will  any  one  assert,  that  there  is  not 
much  more  than  four  times  the  coin  in  Europe  that  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  centuries  preceding  it  ? 
The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  from  their  mines,  the 
English,  French,  and  Dutch,  by  their  African  trade,  and 
b}'  their  interlopers  in  the  West  Indies,  bring  home 
about  six  millions  a  year,  of  which  -not  above  a  third 
goes  to  the  Kast  Indies.  This  sum  alone,  in  ten  years, 
would  probably  double  the  ancient  stock  of  money  in 
Europe.  And  no  other  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given 
why  all  prices  have  not  risen  to  a  much  more  exorbi- 
tant height,  except  that  which  is  derived  from  a  change 
of  customs  and  manners.  Besides  that  more  commodi- 
ties are  produced  by  additional  industry,  the  same  com- 
modities come  more  to  market,  after  men  depart  from 
their  ancient  simplicity  of  manners.  And  though  this 
increase  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  money,  it  has, 
however,  been  considerable,  and  has  preserved  the  pro- 
portion between  coin  and  commodities  nearer  the  an- 
cient standard. 

Were  the  question  proposed,  Which  of  these  methods 
of  living  in  the  people,  the  simple  or  refined,  is  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  state  or  public  ?  I  should,  without 
much  scruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a  view  to  politics  at 
least,  and  should  produce  this  as  an  additional  reason 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

While  men  live  in  the  ancient  simple  manner,  and 
supply  all  their  necessaries  from  domestic  industry,  or 
from  the  neighborhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no  taxes 
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in  money  from  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects ;  and 
if  he  will  impose  on  them  any  burdens,  he  must  take 
payment  in  commodities,  with  which  alone  they  abound  ; 
a  method  attended  with  such  great  and  obvious  incon- 
veniences, that  they  need  not  here  be  insisted  on.  All 
the  money  he  can  pretend  to  raise  must  be  from  his 
principal  cities,  where  alone  it  circulates ;  and  these,  it 
is  evident,  cannot  afford  him  so  much  as  the  whole  state 
could,  did  gold  and  silver  circulate  throughout  the 
whole.  But  besides  this  obvious  diminution  of  the 
revenue,  there  is  another  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
public  in  such  a  situation.  Not  only  the  sovereign 
receives  less  money,  but  the  same  money  goes  not  so 
far  as  in  times  of  industry  and  general  commerce. 
Every  thing  is  dearer  where  the  gold  and  silver  are 
supposed  equal ;  and  that  because  fewer  commodities 
come  to  market,  and  the  whole  coin  bears  a  higher  pro- 
portion to  what  is  to  be  purchased  by  it ;  whence  alone 
the  prices  of  every  thing  are  fixed  and  determined. 

Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark, 
often  to  be  met  with  in  historians,  and  even  in  common 
conversation,  that  any  particular  state  is  weak,  though 
fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merely  because  it 
wants  money.  It  appears,  that  the  want  of  money  can 
never  injure  any  state  within  itself;  for  men  and  com- 
modities are  the  real  strength  of  any  community.  It  is 
the  simple  manner  of  living  which  here  hurts  the  pub- 
lic, by  confining  the  gold  and  silver  to  few  hands,  and 
preventing  its  universal  diff'usion  and  circulation.  On 
the  contrary,  industry  and  refinements  of  all  kinds  incor- 
porate it  with  the  whole  state,  however  small  its  quan- 
tity may  be  :  they  digest  it  into  every  vein,  so  to  speak, 
and  make  it  enter  into  every  transaction  and  contract. 
No  hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it.     And  as  the  prices  of 
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every  thing  fall  by  that  means,  the  sovereign  has  a 
double  advantage :  he  may  draw  money  by  his  taxes 
from  every  part  of  the  state ;  and  what  he  receives  goes 
furtlier  in  every  purchase  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparison  of  prices,  that 
money  is  not  more  plentiful  in  China  than  it  was  in  Eu- 
rope three  centuries  ago.  But  what  immense  power  is 
that  empire  possessed  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil 
and  mihtary  establishment  maintained  by  it !  Polyb- 
ius'^'  tells  us,  tliat  provisions  were  so  cheap  in  Italy 
during  his  time,  tliat  in  some  places  the  stated  price  for 
a  meal  at  the  inns  was  a  schii^  a  head,  little  more  than  a 
farthing!  Yet  the  Roman  power  had  even  then  sub- 
dued the  whole  known  world.  About  a  century  before 
that  period,  the  Carthaginian  ambassador  said,  by  way 
of  raillery,  that  no  people  lived  more  sociably  amongst 
themselves  than  the  Romans ;  for  that,  in  every  enter- 
tainment, which,  as  foreign  ministers,  tliey  received,  they 
still  observed  the  same  plate  at  every  table.f  The 
absolute  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  a  matter  of 
great  indiflerence.  There  are  only  two  circumstances 
of  any  importance,  namely,  their  gradual  increase,  and 
their  thorough  concoction  and  circulation  through  the 
state ;  and  the  intluence  of  both  these  circumstances 
has  here  been  explained. 

In  tlie  following  Kssay  we  shall  see  an  instance  of  a 
like  fallacy  as  tliat  above  mentioned ;  where  a  collateral 
eflect  is  taken  for  a  cause,  and  where  a  consequence  is 
asc'ril)ed  to  the  plenty  of  money,  though  it  be  really 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people. 

•  Lib.  ii.  cap.  l.'*.  t  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  1 1. 
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Nothing  is  esteemed  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  flour- 
ishing condition  of  any  nation  than  the  lowness  of 
interest :  and  with  reason,  though  I  believe  the  cause 
is  somewhat  diflerent  from  what  is  commonly  appre- 
hended. Lowness  of  interest  is  generally  ascribed  to 
plenty  of  money.  But  money,  however  plentiful,  has 
no  other  effect,  if  fixed,  than  to  raise  the  price  of  labor. 
Silver  is  more  common  than  gold,  and  therefore  you 
receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  the  same  commodi- 
ties. But  do  you  pay  less  interest  for  it  ?  Interest  in 
Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  10  per  cent.,  in  Portugal  at  6, 
though  these  places,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  prices  of 
every  thing,  abound  more  in  gold  and  silver  than  either 
London  or  Amsterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once,  and 
one  and  twenty  shillings  substituted  in  the  place  of 
every  guinea,  would  money  be  more  plentiful,  or  inte- 
rest lower  ?  No,  surely :  we  should  only  use  olver,  in- 
stead of  gold.  Were  gold  rendered  as  common  as  silver^ 
and  silver  as  common  as  copper,  would  money  be  more 
plentiful,  or  interest  lower?  We  may  assuredly  give 
the  same  answer.    Our  shillings  would  then  be  yellow^ 
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and  our  halfpence  white  ;  and  we  should  have  no  guin- 
eas. No  other  difference  would  ever  be  observed ;  no 
alteration  on  commerce,  manufoctures,  navigation,  or  in- 
terest ;  unless  w^e  imagine  that  the  color  of  the  metal  is 
of  any  consequence. 

Now,  what  is  so  visible  in  these  greater  variations  of 
scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  precious  metals,  must  hold 
in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of  gold  and 
silver  fifteen  times  makes  no  difference,  much  less  can 
the  doubling  or  tripling  them.  All  augmentation  has  no 
other  effect  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labor  and  com- 
modities; and  even  this  variation  is  little  more  than 
that  of  a  name.  In  the  progress  towards  these  changes, 
the  augmentation  may  have  some  influence,  by  exciting 
industry ;  but  after  the  prices  are  settled,  suitably  to 
the  new  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  it  has  no  manner 
of  influence. 

An  eflect  always  holds  proportion  with  its  cause.  Prices 
have  risen  near  four  times  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Indies ;  and  it  is  probable  gold  and  silver  have  multi- 
plied much  more :  but  interest  has  not  fallen  much 
above  half.  T^e^  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  is  not  ■de- 
rived frpm  the  quantity  of  t_he  precious  metals. 

Money  having  chiefly  a  fictitious  value,  the  greater 
or  less  plenty  of  it  is  of  no  consequence,  if  we  consider 
a  nation  within  itself;  and  the  quantity  of  specie,  when 
once  fixed,  though  ever  so  large,  has  no  other  effect 
than  to  oblige  every  one  to  tell  out  a  greater  number  of 
those  shining  bits  of  metal  for  clothes,  furniture,  or 
equipage,  without  increasing  any  one  convenience  of 
life.  If  a  man  borrow  money  to  build  a  house,  he  then 
carries  home  a  greater  load  ;  because  the  stone,  timber, 
lead,  glass,  &c.  with  the  labor  of  the  masons  and  carpen- 
ters, are  represented  by  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and 
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silver.  But  as  these  metals  are  considered  chiefly  as 
reprcsentationSj  there  can  no  alteration  arise  from  their 
bulk  or  quantity,  their  weight  or  color,  either  upon  their 
real  value  or  their  interest.  The  same  interest,  in  all 
cases,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  sum.  And  if 
you  lent  me  so  much  labor  and  so  many  commodities,  by 
receiving  five  ^>^;'  cent,  you  always  receive  proportional 
labor  and  commodities,  however  represented,  whether 
by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether  by  a  pound  or  an 
ounce.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
the  fall  or  rise  of  interest  in  the  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  fixed  in  any  nation. 

High  interest  arises  from  three  circumstances :  a  great 
demand  for  borrowing,  little  riches  to  supply  that  de- 
mand, and  great  profits  arising  from  commerce  :  and  the 
circumstances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  small  advance  of 
commerce  and  industry,  not  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  and 
silver.  Low  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  from 
the  three  opposite  circumstances :  a  small  demand  for 
borrowing;  great  riches  to  supply  that  demand;  and 
small  profits  arising  from  commerce  :  and  these  circum- 
stances are  all  connected  together,  and  proceed  from  the 
increase  of  industry  and  commerce,  not  of  gold  and  sit 
ver.  Wo  shall  endeavor  to  prove  these  points;  and 
shall  begin  w^ith  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  a  great  or 
small  demand  for  borrowing. 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  so  little  from  a 
savage  state,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  beyond 
the  original  multitude,  there  must  immediately  arise  an 
inequality  of  property;  and  while  some  possess  large 
tracjts  of  land,  others  are  confined  within  narrow  limits^ 
and  some  arc  entirely  without  landed  property.  Those 
who  possess  more  land  than  they  can  labor,  employ 
those  who  possess  none,  and  agree  to  receive  a  detei^ 
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iiiinatc  part  of  the  product.  Thus  the  landed  interest 
is  immediately  established ;  nor  is  there  any  settled  gov- 
ernment, however  rude,  in  which  aflairs  are  not  on 
this  footing.  Of  these  proprietors  of  land,  some  must 
presently  discover  themselves  to  be  of  different  tempers 
from  others ;  and  while  one  would  willingly  store  up 
the  produce  of  his  land  for  futurity,  another  desires  to 
consume  at  present  what  should  sullice  for  many  years. 
But  as  the  spending  of  a  settled  revenue  is  a  way  of 
life  entirely  without  occupation  ;  men  have  so  much 
need  of  somewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them,  that  plea- 
sures, such  as  they  are,  will  be  the  pursuit  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  landholders,  and  the  prodigals  among 
them  will  always  be  more  numerous  than  the  misers. 
In  a  state,  therefore,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed 
interest,  as  there  is  little  frugality,  the  borrowers  must 
be  very  numerous,  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  hold 
proportion  to  it.  The  diflerence  depends  not  on  the 
quantit}'^  of  money,  but  on  the  habits  and  manners 
which  prevail.  By  this  alone  the  demand  for  borrowing 
is  increased  or  diminished.  Were  money  so  plentiful  as 
to  make  an  egg  be  sold  for  sixpence ;  so  long  as  there 
are  only  landed  gentry  and  peasants  in  the  state,  the 
))orrowers  must  be  numerous,  and  interest  high.  The  y 
rent  for  the  same  farm  would  be  heavier  and  more  ' 
bulky :  but  the  same  idleness  of  the  landlord,  with  the 
high  price  of  commodities,  would  dissipate  it  in  the 
same  time,  and  produce  the  same  necessity  and  demand 
for  borrowing.* 


•  I  have  been  infoniied  by  a  vcn*  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  jrreat 
knowKHljre  and  o1ijH.'rvation,  tliat  it  apiiean*,  from  aneient  jjajKirs  and  n?<ords, 
that  about  lour  rt-ntnries  ajro,  money  in  Si-oftanti^  and  prolxibly  in  other  parts 
ot'  JCuropc,  was  only  at  five  ptir  n:nf.,  and  at'terwanls  m^a  to  tt*n,  belbn*  the 
tliscovery  of  the  WtM  Jnflicit,     The  fact  is  eurious ;  but  might  easily  Ihj  rceon- 
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Nor  is  the  case  diflFerent  with  regard  to  the  second  cir- 
cumstance which  we  proposed  to  consider^  namely,  the 
great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This  effect 
also  depends  on  the  habits  and  way  of  living  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In  order  to 
have,  in  any  state,  a  great  number  of  lenders,  it  is  not 
sufficient  nor  requisite  that  there  be  great  abundance  of 
the  precious  metals.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the  pro- 
perty or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the 
state,  whether  great  or  small,  should  be  collected  in  par- 
ticular hands,  so  as  to  form  considerable  sums,  or  com- 
pose a  great  moneyed  interest.  This  begets  a  number 
of  lenders,  and  sinks  the  rate  of  usury ;  and  this,  1  shall 
venture  to  affirm,  depends  not  on  the  qu^tity  of  specie, 
but  on  particular  manners  and  customs,  which  make  the 
specie  gather  into  separate  sums  or  masses  of  considera- 
ble value. 

For,  suppose  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in  Great 
Britain  should  have  five  pounds  slipped  into  his  pocket  in 
one  night ;  this  would  much  more  than  double  the  whole 
money  that  is  at  present  in  the  kingdom;  yet  there 
would  not  next  day,  nor  for  some  time,  be  any  more 
lenders,  nor  any  variation  in  the  interest.  And  were 
there  nothing  but  landlords  and  peasants  in  the  state, 
this  money,  however  abundant,  could  never  gather  into 
sums,  and  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  prices  of 
every  thing,  without  any  further  consequence.  The  prod- 
igal landlord  dissipates  it  as  fast  as  he  receives  it;  and 
the  beggarly  peasant  has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor  am* 

ciled  to  tbe  roro<]roin<T  rcasonin<r.  ]Men  in  that  age  lived  so  mnch  at  home,  and 
in  so  ver\'  simple  and  fnijral  a  mannor,  that  tlicy  had  no  occanon  fbr  mcmey ; 
and  though  the  lendiTs  wore  then  few,  tlie  borrowers  were  still  fewer.  Tlie 
hi«{h  rate  of  interest  among  the  ecarly  Itomans  is  accounted  for  by  hifltoriani 
from  the  frc(pient  losses  sustained  by  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  — £ditiom8 
F,  G,  H. 
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bitioii  of  obtaining  above  a  bare  livelihood.  The  over- 
plus of  borrowers  above  that  of  lenders  continuing  still 
the  same,  there  will  follow  no  reduction  of  interest. 
That  depends  upon  another  principle;  and  must  pro- 
ceed from  an  increase  of  industry  and  frugality  of  arts 
and  commerce. 

Kver}'  thing  useful  to  the  life  of  man  arises  from  the  // 
ground ;  but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  which  is 
roiiuisite  to  render  them  useful.  There  must,  therefore, 
bc.^ide  the  peasants  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  be 
another  rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former 
the  rude  materials,  work  them  into  their  proper  form, 
and  retain  part  for  their  own  use  and  subsistence.  In 
the  infancy  of  society,  these  contracts  between  the  arti- 
sans and  the  peasants,  and  between  one  species  of  arti- 
sans and  another,  are  commonly  entered  into  immedi- 
ately by  the  persons  themselves,  who,  being  neighbors, 
are  easily  ac(|uainted  with  each  other's  necessities,  and 
can  lend  their  mutual  assistance  to  supply  them.  But 
when  men's  industry  increases,  and  their  views  enlarge, 
it  is  found,  that  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  state  can 
assist  each  other  as  well  as  the  more  contiguous ;  and 
that  this  intercourse  of  good  olfices  may  be  carried  on 
to  the  greatest  extent  and  intricacy.  Hence  the  origin 
of  nirrrlmitls^  one  of  the  most  useful  races  of  men,  who 
serve  as  agents  lietween  those  parts  of  the  state  that  are 
wholly  unacquainted,  and  are  ignorant  of  each  other's 
necessities.  Here  are  in  a  city  fifty  workmen  hi  silk 
an«l  linen,  and  a  thousand  customers  ;  and  these  two 
ranks  of  men,  so  necessary  to  each  other,  can  never 
rightly  meet,  till  one  man  erects  a  shop,  to  which  all  the 
workmen  and  all  the  customers  repair.  In  this  province, 
grass  rises  in  abundance  :    the   inhabitants   abound  iu 

VOL.  ni.  42 
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cheese,  and  butter,  and  cattle;  but  want  bread  and 
corn,  which,  in  a  neighboring  province,  are  in  too  great 
abundance  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  One  man 
discovers  this.  He  brings  corn  from  the  one  province, 
and  returns  with  cattle ;  and,  supplying  the  wants  of 
both,  he  is,  so  far,  a  common  benefactor.  As  the  peo- 
ple increase  in  numbers  and  industry,  the  dijQBculty  of 
their  intercourse  increases :  the  business  of  the  agency 
or  merchandise  becomes  more  intricate ;  and  divides, 
subdivides,  compounds,  and  mixes  to  a  greater  variety. 
In  all  these  transactions,  it  is  necessary  and  reasonable, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  commodities  and  labor 
should  belong  to  the  merchant,  to  whom,  in  a  great  mear 
sure,  they  are  owing.  And  these  commodities  he  will 
sometimes  preserve  in  kind,  or  more  commonly  convert 
into  money,  which  is  their  common  representation.  If 
gold  and  silver  have  increased  in  the  state,  together 
with  the  industry,  it  will  require  a  great  quantity  of 
these  metals  to  represent  a  great  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties and  labor.  If  industry  alone  has  increased,  the 
prices  of  every  thing  must  sink,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
specie  will  serve  as  a  representation. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind 
more  ('onstant  and  insatiable  than  that  for  exercise  and 
employment ;  and  this  desire  seems  the  foundation  of 
most  of  our  passions  and  pursuits.  Deprive  a  man  of 
all  business  and  serious  occupation,  he  runs  restless  from 
one  amusement  to  another ;  and  the  weight  and  oppres- 
sion which  he  feels  from  idleness  is  so  great,  that  he  for^ 
gets  the  ruin  which  must  follow  him  from  his  immode- 
rate expenses.  Give  him  a  more  harmless  way  of  em- 
ploying his  mind  or  body,  he  is  satisfied,  and  feels  no 
longer  that  insatiable  thirst  after  pleasure.  But  if  the 
employment  you  give  him  be  lucrative,  especially  if  the 
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profit  bo  attached  to  every  particular  exertion  of  indus- 
try, he  has  gain  so  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires,  by 
degrees,  a  passion  for  it,  and  knows  no  such  pleasure  as 
that  of  seeing  the  daily  increase  of  his  fortune.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  trade  increases  frugality,  and  why, 
among  merchants,  there  is  the  same  overphis  of  misers 
above  prodigals,  as  among  the  possessors  of  land  there  is 
the  contrary. 

Commerce  increases  industry,  by  conveying  it  readily 
from  one  member  of  the  state  to  another,  and  allowing 
none  of  it  to  perish  or  become  useless.  It  increases  fru- 
galit}',  by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and  employing  them 
in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  soon  engage  their  affection, 
and  remove  all  relish  for  pleasure  and  expense.  It  is  an 
infallible  consequence  of  all  industrious  professions  to 
beget  frugality,  and  make  the  love  of  gain  prevail  over 
the  love  of  pleasure.  Among  lawyers  and  physicians 
who  have  any  practice,  there  are  many  more  who  live 
within  their  income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or  even  live  up 
to  it.  But  lawyers  and  physicians  beget  no  industry; 
and  it  is  even  at  the  expense  of  others  they  acquire 
their  riches ;  so  that  they  are  sure  to  diminish  the  pos- 
sessions of  some  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  fast  as  they 
increase  their  own.  Merchants,  on  the  contrary,  beget 
industry,  by  serving  as  canals  to  convey  it  through 
every  corner  of  the  state :  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
their  frugality,  they  acquire  great  power  over  that  in- 
dustry, and  collect  a  large  property  in  the  labor  and 
commodities,  which  they  are  the  chief  instruments  in 
producing.  There  is  no  other  profession,  therefore,  ex- 
cept merchandise,  which  can  make  the  moneyed  interest 
considerable;  or,  in  other  words,  can  increase  industry, 
and,  by  also  increasing  frugality,  give  a  great  command 
of  that  industry  to  particular  members  of  the  society. 
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Without  commerce,  the  state  must  consist  chiefly  of 
landed  gentry,  whose  prodigality  and  expense  make  a 
continual  demand  for  borrowing ;  and  of  peasants,  who 
have  no  sums  to  supply  that  demand.  The  money  never 
gathers  into  large  stocks  or  sums,  which  can  be  lent  at 
interest.  It  is  dispersed  into  numberless  hands,  who 
either  squander  it  in  idle  show  and  magnificence,  or  em- 
ploy it  in  the  purchase  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  Commerce  alone  assembles  it  into  considerable 
sums;  and  this  effect  it  has  merely  from  the  industry 
which  it  begets,  and  the  frugality  which  it  inspires,  inde- 
pendent of  that  particular  quantity  of  precious  metal 
which  may  circulate  in  the  state. 

Thus  an  increase  of  commerce,  by  a  necessary  consc*- 
quence,  raises  a  great  number  of  lenders,  and  by  that 
means  produces  lowness  of  interest  We  must  now 
consider  how  far  this  increase  of  commerce  diminishes 
the  profits  arising  from  that  profession,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  ihird  circumstance  requisite  to  produce  lowness  of 
interest. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  on  this  head,  that  low 
interest  and  low  profits  of  merchandise,  are  two  events 
that  mutually  forward  each  other,  and  are  both  origi- 
nally derived  from  that  extensive  commerce,  which  pro- 
duces opulent  merchants,  and  renders  the  moneyed  in- 
terest considerable.  Where  merchants  possess  great 
stocks,  whether  represented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of 
metal,  it  must  frequently  liai)pen,  that,  when  they  either 
become  tired  of  Ijusiness,  or  leave  heirs  unwilling  or 
unfit  to  engage  in  commerce,  a  great  proportion  of  these 
riches  naturally  seeks  an  annual  and  secure  revenue. 
The  plenty  diminishes  the  price,  and  makes  the  lenders 
accept  of  a  low  interest.  This  consideration  obliges 
many  to  keep  their  stock  employed  in  trade,  and  rather 
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be  content  with  low  profits  than  dispose  of  their  money 
at  an  undervahie.  On  the  other  hand,  when  commerce 
has  become  extensive,  and  employs  large  stocks,  there 
must  arise  rivalships  among  the  merchants,  which  dimin- 
isli  tlie  profits  of  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  they  in- 
crease the  trade  itself  The  low  profits  of  merdiandise 
induce  tlie  merchants  to  accept  more  willingly  of  a  low 
interest  when  they  leave  ofl*  business,  and  begin  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  ease  and  indolence.  It  is  needless, 
therefore,  to  inquire,  which  of  these  circumstances,  to 
wit,  /o/r  !ufcrc-^f  or  hff  /n'o/i/>t,  is  the  cause,  and  which  the 
efiect  ?  They  both  arise  from  an  extensive  conunerce, 
and  mutually  forward  each  other.  No  num  will  accept 
of  low  profits  where  he  can  have  high  interest ;  and  no 
man  will  accept  of  low  interest  where  he  can  have  high 
profits.  An  extensive  commerce,  by  producing  large 
stocks,  diminishes  both  interest  and  profits,  and  is  always 
assisted,  in  its  diminution  of  the  one,  by  the  proportional 
sinking  of  the  other.  I  may  add,  that,  as  low  profits 
arise  from  the  increase  of  conunerce  and  industry,  they 
serve  in  their  turn  to  its  further  increase,  by  rendering 
the  commodities  cheaper,  encouraging  the  consumption, 
and  heightening  the  industry.  And  thus,  if  we  consider 
the  whole  connection  of  causes  and  efiects,  interest  is 
the  barometer  of  the  state,  and  its  lowness  is  a  sign,  al- 
most infidlible,  of  the  nourishing  condition  of  a  people. 
It  proves  the  increase  of  industry,  and  its  prompt  circu- 
lation, through  the  whole  state,  little  inferior  to  a 
deuionstration.  And  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be 
impossible  but  a  sudden  and  a  great  check  to  commerce 
may  have  a  momentary  eflect  of  the  same  kind,  by 
throwing  so  many  stocks  out  of  trade,  it  must  be 
attended  with   such  misery  and  want  of  employment 
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in  the  poor,  tliat.  boi^ides  its  short  duration,  it  will  not 
be  pos.-ible  to  mistake  the  one  case  for  the  other. 

Those  who  have  asserted,  that  the  plenty  of  money 
was  the  cause  of  low  interest,  seem  to  have  taken  a  col- 
lateral eflect  for  a  cause,  ?ince  the  same  industry,  which 
.sinks  the  interest,  commonly  acquires  great  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals.  A  variety  of  fine  manufactures^ 
with  vigihint  enterprising  merchants^  will  soon  draw 
money  to  a  state,  if  it  be  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  The  same  cause,  by  multiplying  the  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  increasing  industry,  collects  great 
riches  into  tlie  hands  of  persons  who  are  not  proprietors 
of  land,  and  i)roduces.  by  that  means,  a  lowness  of  in- 
terest. But  tliough  both  these  effects,  plenty  of  money 
and  low  interest,  naturally  arise  from  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, tliey  are  altogetlier  independent  of  each  other. 
For  suppose  a  nation  removed  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
without  any  foreign  commerce,  or  any  knowledge  of 
navigation:  suppose  that  this  nation  possesses  always 
the  same  stock  of  coin,  but  is  continually  increasing  in 
its  numbers  and  industry :  it  is  evident  that  the  price  of 
every  commodity  must  gradually  diminish  in  that  king- 
dom ;  since  it  is  the  proportion  between  money  and  any 
species  of  goods  whicli  fixes  their  mutual  value ;  and, 
upon  the  present  supposition,  the  conveniences  of  life 
become  every  day  more  abundant,  without  any  altera- 
tion in  the  current  specie.  A  less  quantity  of  money, 
tliereforcj  among  this  people,  will  make  a  rich  man,  dup- 
ing the  times  of  industry,  than  would  suffice  to  that 
purpose  in  ignorant  and  slothful  ages.  Less  money  will 
build  a  house,  portion  a  daughter,  buy  an  estate,  sup- 
])ort  a  manufactory,  or  maintain  a  family  and  equipage. 
These  are  the  uses  for  which  men  borrow  money ;  and 
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therefore  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  it  in  a  state 
has  no  influence  on  the  interest.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  or  less  stock  of  labor  and  commodities 
must  have  a  great  influence ;  since  we  really  and  in 
eflect  borrow  these,  when  we  take  money  upon  interest. 
It  is  true,  when  commerce  is  extended  all  over  the 
globe,  the  most  industrious  nations  always  abound  most 
with  the  precious  metals;  so  that  low  interest  and 
plenty  of  money  are  in  fact  almost  inseparable.  But 
still  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  the  principle  whence 
any  phenomenon  arises,  and  to  distinguish  between  a 
cause  and  a  concomitant  eflect.  Besides  that  the  specu- 
lation is  curious,  it  may  frequently  be  of  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that 
nothing  can  be  of  more  use  than  to  improve,  by  prac- 
tice, tlie  method  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects,  which 
of  all  others  are  the  most  important,  though  they  are 
commonly  treated  in  the  loosest  and  most  careless 
manner. 

Another  reason  of  this  popular  mistake  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  low  interest,  seems  to  be  the  instance  of 
some  nations,  where,  after  a  sudden  acquisition  of  money, 
or  of  the  precious  metals  by  means  of  foreign  con- 
(juest,  the  interest  has  fliUen  not  only  among  them, 
l)ut  in  all  the  neighboring  states,  as  soon  as  that  money 
was  dispersed,  and  had  insinuated  itself  into  every 
corner.  Thus,  interest  in  Spain  fell  near  a  half  imme- 
diately after  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  as  we 
are  infonned  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega;  and  it  has 
been  ever  since  gradually  sinking  in  every  kingdom 
of  f^urope.  Interest  in  Home,  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  fell  from  6  to  4  per  cait.y  as  we  learn  from  Dion.* 

•  Lib.  ii. 
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Tlie  causes  of  the  sinking  of  interest,  upon  such  au 
event,  seem  dillerent  in  the  conquering  country  and  in 
the  neighboring  states ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  we 
justly  ascribe  that  eflect  merely  to  the  increase  of  gold 
and  silver. 

In  the  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  this  new  acquisition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few 
hands,  and  be  gathered  into  large  sums,  which  seek  a 
secure  revenue,  either  by  the  purchase  of  land  or  by  in- 
terest ;  and  consequently  the  same  effect  follows,  for  a 
little  time,  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  accession  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  The  increase  of  lenders  above 
the  borrowers  sinks  the  interest,  and  so  much  the  fiister 
if  those  who  have  acquired  those  large  sums  finj^iu>  in- 
dustry or  conunerce  in  the  state,  and  no  method^Mnem- 
I)loying  their  money  but  by  lending  it  at  intere^^But 
after  this  new  mass  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  digested, 
and  has  circulated  through  the  whole  state,  affairs  will 
soon  return  to  their  former  situation,  while  the  landlords 
and  new  money-holders,  living  idly,  squander  above 
their  income ;  and  the  former  daily  contract  debt>  and 
the  latter  encroach  on  their  stock  till  its  final  extinc- 
tion. The  whole  money  may  still  be  in  the  state,  and 
make  itself  felt  by  the  hicrease  of  prices;  but  not  being 
now  collected  into  any  large  masses  or  stocks,  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  borrowers  and  lenders  is  the 
same  as  formerly,  and  consequently  the  high  interest 
returns. 

Accordingly  we  find  in  Rome,  that,  so  early  as  libe- 
rius's  tnue,  interest  had  again  amounted  to  6 per  cent* 
though  no  accident  had  happened  to  drain  the  empire 
of  money.     In  Trajan's  time,  money  lent  on  mortgages 

*  (.'olmiR'lla,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
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in  Italy  bore  6  ^)^r  caU.j^  on  common  securities  in 
Bithjnia  12 ;f  and  if  interest  in  Spain  has  not  risen  to 
its  old  pitch,  this  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  the 
continuance  of  the  same  cause  that  sunk  it,  to  wit,  the 
large  fortunes  continually  made  in  the  Indies,  which 
come  over  to  Spain  Irom  time  to  time,  and  supply  the 
demand  of  the  borrowers.  I3y  this  accidental  and  ex- 
traneous cause,  more  money  is  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that 
is,  more  money  is  collected  into  large  sums,  than  would 
otherwise  be  found  in  a  state,  where  there  are  so  little 
commerce  and  industry. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest  which  has  followed  in 
England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  that 
have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual,  and  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  the  increase  of  money,  considered  merely 
in  itself,  but  from  that  of  industry,  which  is  the 
natural  effect  of  the  former  increase  in  that  interval, 
before  it  raises  the  price  of  labor  and  provisions;  for 
to  return  to  the  foregoing  supposition,  if  the  industry 
of  England  had  risen  as  much  from  other  causes,  (and 
that  rise  might  easily  have  happened,  though  the  stock 
of  money  had  remained  the  same,)  must  not  all  the 
same  conscijuences  have  followed,  which  we  observe  at 
present  ?  The  same  people  would  in  that  case  be  found 
in  the  kingdom,  the  same  commodities,  the  same  indus- 
try, manufixctures,  and  commerce;  and  consequently 
the  same  merchants,  with  the  same  stocks,  that  is,  with 
the  same  command  over  labor  and  commodities,  only 
represented  by  a  smaller  number  of  white  or  yellow 
pieces,  which,  being  a  circumstance  of  no  moment, 
would  only  affect  the  wagoner,  porter,  and  trunk- 
maker.     Luxury,  therefore,   manufactures,   arts,   indus- 


•  ninii  Epist.  lib.  vii.  cp.  18.  f  I<1-  1JI>-  3C.  cp.  02. 
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try,  frugality,  flourishing  equally  as  at  present,  it  is 
evideut  that  interest  must  also  have  been  as  low, 
since  that  is  the  necessaiy  result  of  all  these  circun^ 
stances,  so  far  as  they  determine  the  profits  of  com- 
merce, and  the  proportion  between  the  borrowers  and 
lenders  in  anv  state. 


ESSAY    V. 


OF   THE   BALANCE    OF   TRADE. 

It  is  very  usual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
commerce,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodities, 
and  to  preserve  among  themselves  whatever  they  think 
valuable  and  useful.  They  do  not  consider,  that  in  this 
prohibition  they  act  directly  contrary  to  their  intention; 
and  that  the  more  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the 
more  will  be  raised  at  home,  of  which  they  themselves 
will  always  have  the  first  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws 
of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminal ;  that 
being  supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in  Attica, 
that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious  for  the  palate 
of  any  foreigner ;  and  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they 
were  so  much  in  earnest,  that  informers  were  thence 
called  sycophants  among  them,  from  two  Greek  words, 
which  signify  Jigs  and  discoverer.^  There  are  proofs  in 
many  old  acts  of  parliament  of  the  same  ignorance  in 
the  nature  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.;  and  to  this  day, in  France,  the  exportation 
of  corn  is  almost  always  prohibited,  in  order,  as  they 

♦  Plut.  Dc  Curiositate. 
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say,  to  prevent  famines ;  though  it  is  evident  that  noth- 
ing contributes  more  to  the  frequent  famines  which  so 
much  distress  that  fertile  country. 

The  same  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has 
also  prevailed  among  several  nations;  and  it  required 
both  reason  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that 
these  prohibitions  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to 
raise  the  exchange  against  them,  and  produce  a  still 
greater  exportation. 

These  errors,  one  may  say,  are  gross  and  palpahle ; 
but  there  still  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquainted 
with  commerce,  a  strong  jealousy  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  a  fear  that  all  their  gold  and  silver 
may  be  leaving  them.  This  seems  to  me,  almost  in 
every  case,  a  groundless  apprehension ;  and  I  should  as 
soon  dread,  that  all  our  springs  and  rivers  should  be 
exhausted,  as  that  money  should  abandon  a  kingdom 
where  there  are  people  and  mdustry.  Let  us  carefully 
preserve  these  latter  advantages,  and  we  need  never  be 
apprehensive  of  losing  the  former. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  all  calculations  concerning 
the  balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncertain  facts 
and  suppositions.  The  custom-house  books  are  allowed 
to  be  an  insufficient  ground  of  reasoning;  nor  is  the  rate 
of  exchange  much  better,  unless  we  consider  it  with  all 
nations,  and  know  also  the  proportions  of  the  several 
sums  remitted,  which  one  may  safely  pronounce  impofl- 
siblc.  Every  man,  w4io  has  ever  reasoned  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  always  proved  his  theory,  whatever  it  waa^  by 
focts  and  calculations,  and  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
commodities  sent  to  all  foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  struck  the  nation  with  an 
universal  panic,  when  they  saw  it  plainly  demonstrated, 
by  a  detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balance  was  against 
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them  for  so  considerable  a  sum,  as  must  leave  them 
without  a  single  shilling  in  five  or  six  years.  But 
luckily,  twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,  with  an  ex- 
pensive foreign  war ;  yet  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
money  is  still  more  plentiful  among  us  than  in  any 
former  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  this  head  than 
Dr.  Swift ;  an  author  so  quick  in  discerning  the  mistakes 
and  absurdities  of  others.  He  says,  in  his  Short  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland^  that  the  whole  cash  of  that  kingdom 
formerly  amounted  but  to  £500,000 ;  that  out  of  this 
the  Irisli  remitted  every  year  a  neat  million  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  scarcely  any  other  source  from  which 
they  could  compensate  themselves,  and  little  other  for- 
eign trade  than  the  importation  of  French  wines,  for 
which  they  paid  ready  money.  The  consequence  of 
this  situation,  which  must  be  owned  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous, was,  that,  in  a  course  of  three  years,  the  current 
money  of  Ireland,  from  £500,000,  was  reduced  to  less 
than  two.  And  at  present,  I  suppose,  in  a  course  of 
thirty  years,  it  is  absolutely  nothing.  Yet  I  know  not 
how  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of  riches  in  Ireland, 
which  gave  the  Doctor  so  much  indignation,  seems  still 
to  continue,  and  gain  ground  with  everybody. 

In  short,  this  apprehension  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
trade,  appears  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  discovers  itself 
wherever  one  is  out  of  humor  with  the  ministry,  or  is 
in  low  spirits ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  all  the  exports  which  counterbalance 
the  imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a  general 
argument,  that  may  prove  the  impossibility  of  this  event, 
so  long  as  we  preserve  our  people  and  our  industry. 

Suppose  four  fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Great  Britain 
to  be  annihilated  in  one  night,  and  the  nation  reduced 
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to  the  same  condition,  with  regard  to  specie,  as  in  the 
reignsj  of  the  Harrys  and  Edwards,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  Must  not  the  price  of  all  labor  and  com- 
niodities  sink  in  proportion,  and  every  thing  be  sold  as 
cheap  as  they  were  in  those  ages  ?  What  nation  could 
then  dispute  with  us  in  any  foreign  market,  or  pretend 
to  navigate  or  to  sell  manufactures  at  the  same  price, 
which  to  us  would  afford  sufficient  profit  ?  In  how  little 
time,  therefore,  must  this  bring  back  the  money  which 
we  had  lost,  and  raise  us  to  the  level  of  all  the  neighbor- 
ing nations?  where,  after  we  have  arrived,  we  immedi- 
ately lose  the  advantage  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  and 
commodities,  and  the  further  flowing  in  of  money  is 
stopped  by  our  fuhiess  and  repletion. 

Again,  suppose  that  all  the  money  of  Great  Britain 
were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  must  not  the  con- 
trary eflect  follow  ?  Must  not  all  labor  and  commodities 
rise  to  such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  no  neighboring 
nations  could  afford  to  buy  from  us ;  while  their  com* 
modities,  on  the  other  hand,  became  comparatively  so 
cheap,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  which  could  be 
formed,  they  would  be  run  in  upon  us,  and  our  money 
flow  out ;  till  we  fall  to  a  level  with  foreigners,  and  lose 
that  great  superiority  of  riches,  which  had  laid  us  under 
such  disadvantages? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
correct  these  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to  hap- 
pen miraculously,  must  prevent  their  happening  in  the 
common  course  of  nature,  and  must  forever,  in  all 
neighboring  nations,  presen-e  money  nearly  proportion- 
able to  the  art  and  industry  of  each  nation.  All  ivater, 
wherever  it  communicates,  remains  always  at  a  level. 
Ask  naturalists  the  reason ;  they  tell  you,  that>  were  it 
to  be  raised  in  any  one  place,  the  superior  gravity  of 
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that  part  not  being  balanced,  must  depress  it,  till  it 
meets  a  counterpoise ;  and  that  the  same  cause,  which 
redresses  the  inequality  when  it  happens,  must  forever 
prevent  it,  without  some  violent  external  operation  * 

Can  one  imagine  that  it  had  ever  been  possible,  by 
any  laws,  or  even  by  any  art  or  industry,  to  have  kept 
all  the  money  in  Spain,  which  the  galleons  have  brought 
from  the  Indies?  Or  that  all  commodities  could  be  sold 
in  France  for  a  tenth  of  the  price  which  they  would 
yield  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  without  finding 
their  way  thither,  and  draining  from  that  immense 
treasure?  What  other  reason,  indeed,  is  there,  why 
all  nations  at  present  gain  in  their  trade  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to  heap  up  money, 
more  than  any  fluid,  beyond  its  proper  level  ?  The  sove- 
reigns of  these  countries  have  shown,  that  they  wanted 
not  inclination  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver  to  them- 
selves, had  it  been  in  any  degree  practicable. 

But  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  element,  if  the  former  has  no 
connnunication  with  the  latter;  so  in  money,  if  the  com- 
munication be  cut  off,  by  any  material  or  physical  impedi- 
ment (for  all  laws  alone  are  ineffectual),  there  may,  in 
buch  a  case,  be  a  very  great  ineciuality  of  money.  Thus 
the  immense  distance  of  China,  together  with  the  monop- 
olies of  our  India  companies  obstructing  the  communi- 
cation, preserve  in  Europe  the  gold  and  silver,  especially 
the  latter,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  they  are  found 

♦  TluTC  is  another  caiiso,  though  more  limited  in  its  oiH'ration,  which  checks 
the  wrong  Kilance  of  trade,  to  ever}-  jjarticular  nation  to  which  the  kingdom 
trades.  When  we  imiK>rt  more  gootls  than  we  export,  the  exchange  turns 
against  us,  and  this  be<'omes  a  new  encouragement  to  export;  as  much  as  the 
cliarge  of  carriage  and  insurance  of  the  money  which  l>ecomes  chie  wouhl 
amount  to.  For  the  exchange  can  never  rise  hut  a  little  higher  than  that 
sum. 
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ill  that  kingdom.  But,  notwithstanding  this  great  ob- 
struction, the  force  of  the  causes  above  mentioned  is 
still  evident.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Europe  in 
general  surpasses  perhaps  that  of  China,  with  regard  to 
manual  arts  and  manufactures,  yet  are  we  never  able  to 
trade  thither  without  great  disadvantage.  And  were  it 
not  for  the  continual  recruits  which  we  receive  from 
America,  money  would  soon  sink  in  Europe,  and  rise  in 
China,  till  it  came  nearly  to  a  level  in  both  place& 
Nor  can  any  reasonable  man  doubt,  but  that  in(Tustrious 
nation,  were  they  as  near  as  Poland  or  Barbary,  would 
drain  us  of  the  overplus  of  our  specie,  and  draw  to 
themselves  a  larger  share  of  the  West  India  treasures. 
We  need  not  have  recourse  to  a  physical  attraction,  in 
order  to  explain  the  necessity  of  this  operation.  There 
is  a  moral  attraction,  arising  from  the  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and  infallible. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every 
kingdom  among  themselves,  but  by  the  force  of  this 
principle,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  money  to  lose 
its  level,  and  either  to  rise  or  sink  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  the  labor  and  commodities  which  are  in  each 
province  ?  Did  not  long  experience  make  people  easy 
on  this  head,  what  a  fund  of  gloomy  reflections  might 
calculations  afford  to  a  melancholy  Yorkshireman,  while 
he  computed  and  magnified  the  sums  drawn  to  London 
by  taxes,  absentees,  commodities,  and  found  on  compare 
ison  the  opposite  articles  so  much  inferior !  And  no 
doubt,  had  the  lleiitarvhy  subsisted  in  England,  the  leg- 
islature of  each  state  had  been  continually  alarmed  by 
the  fear  of  a  wrong  balance  ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  mutual  hatred  of  these  states  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely violent  on  account  of  their  close  neighborhood 
they  would  have  loaded  and  oppressed  all  commerce,  by 
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a  jealous  and  superfluous  caution.  Since  the  Union  has 
removed  the  barriers  between  Scotland  and  England, 
which  of  these  nations  gains  from  the  other  by  this  free 
commerce  ?  Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  received 
any  increase  of  riches,  can  it  reasonably  be  accounted 
for  by  any  thing  but  the  increase  of  its  art  and  indus- 
try ?  It  was  a  common  apprehension  in  England  before 
the  Union,  as  we  learn  from  L'Abbe  du  Bos,*  that  Scot- 
land would  soon  drain  them  of  their  treasures,  were  an 
open  trade  allowed  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed 
a  contrary  apprehension  prevailed  :  with  what  justice  in 
both,  time  has  shown. 

What  happens  in  small  portions  of  mankind  must 
take  place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other, 
and  with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legislature  ;  as  much 
as  the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  several 
parishes  of  each  county.  And  any  man  who  travels 
over  Europe  at  this  day,  may  see,  by  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, that  money,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  jealousy  of 
princes  and  states,  has  brought  itself  nearly  to  a  level ; 
and  that  the  diflerence  between  one  kingdom  and  an- 
other is  not  greater  in  this  respect,  than  it  is  often  be- 
tween different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom.  Men 
naturally  flock  to  capital  cities,  seaports,  and  navigable 
rivers.  There  we  find  more  men,  more  industry,  more 
commodities,  and  consequently  more  money,  but  still 
the  latter  diflerence  holds  proportion  with  the  former, 
and  the  level  is  preserved.f 

•  Lcs  Int^ivts  d'Angleterre  mal-entcndus. 

t  It  must  carefully  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  discourse,  wherever  I 
Fpoak  of  the  level  of  money,  I  mean  always  its  proportional  level  to  the  com- 
nuKlities,  labor,  industry,  and  skill,  which  is  in  the  several  states.  And  I 
assert,  that  where  these  advantages  are  double,  triple,  quadruple,  to  what  they 
arc  in  the  neighboring  states,  the  money  infallibly  will  also  be  double,  triple, 
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Our  jealousy  and  our  hatred  of  France  are  without 
bounds ;  and  the  former  sentiment,  at  least,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged reasonable  and  wellgrounded.  These  pas- 
sions liave  occasioned  innumerable  barriers  and  obstruc- 
tions upon  commerce,  where  we  are  accused  of  being  | 
connnonly  tlie  aggressors.  But  what  have  we  gained 
by  the  bargain  ?  We  lost  the  French  market  for  our 
woollen  manufactures,  and  transferred  the  commerce  of 
wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  worse  liquor 
at  a  higher  price.  There  are  few  Englishmen  who 
woidd  not  think  their  country  absolutely  ruined,  were  I 
Frcncli  wines  sold  in  England  so  cheap  and  in  such  ' 
abundance  as  to  supplant,  in  some  measure,  all  ale  and 
liome-brewed  licjuors:  but  would  we  lay  aside  preju-  I 
(lice,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothin<»  I 
could  1)0  more  innocent,  perhaps  advantageous.  Each 
new  acre  of  vineyard  i)lanted  in  France,  in  order  to  ; 
supi)ly  England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for 
the  French  to  take  the  produce  of  an  English  acre, 
sown  in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  subsist  themselves  • 
and  it  is  evident  tliat  we  should  thereby  get  comraaud 
of  the  better  connuodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  French  king,  prohibit-      | 
ing  the   planting  of  new  vineyards,  and   orderino*  all 
those  which  are  lately  planted  to  be   grubbed   up;  so 
sensible  are  they,  in  that  coinitry,  of  the  superior  value 
of  corn  above  every  other  product. 

and  •]u;\(lnipl«\  Tlu^  only  rircnmstancc  tliat  can  obstruct  the  exactness  of 
llusc  proi)()rti<)n«,  is  the  fxpcnso  of  transi)ortIn«r  the  comincKlitics  from  one 
j)la(«'  to  anotlii-r:  and  this  exprnsi?  Is  sometimes  unc(iual.  Thus  the  corn  t'at- 
tlf,  cheese,  ])utter  of  l)('r)»y>]iire,  (\-»nnot  draw  the  money  ol*  London  so  much 
as  the  nianntactun's  of  London  draw  the  money  of  Derbyshire.  But  this 
objection  i>  only  a  secniin;:  one  :  for  so  far  as  the  transport  of  commodities  is 
e\pensi\e,  jjo  far  i>  tlie  eonmiwnieatiun  between  the  places  obstructed  and  im- 
perfect. 
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Mareschal  Vaiiban  complains  often,  and  with  reason, 
of  the  absurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  those  wines 
of  Languedoc,  Guienne,and  other  southern  provinces, 
that  are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy.  He 
entertained  no  doubt  but  these  latter  provinces  could 
preserve  their  balance,  notwithstanding  the  open  com- 
merce which  he  recommends.  And  it  is  evident,  that  a 
few  leagues  more  navigation  to  England  would  make  no 
difference  ;  or  if  it  did,  that  it  must  operate  alike  on  the 
commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

Tliere  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  sink,  and  another  by  which  we  may  raise  money  be- 
yond its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom ;  but  these  cases, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  resolve  into  our  gene- 
ral theory,  and  to  bring  additional  authority  to  it. 

I  scarcely  know  any  method  of  sinking  money  below 
its  level,  but  those  institutions  of  banks,  funds,  and 
paper  credit,  which  are  so  much  practised  in  this  king- 
dom. These  render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  circu- 
late it  throughout  the  whole  state,  make  it  supply  the 
place  of  gold  and  silver,  raise  proportionably  the  price 
of  labor  and  commodities,  and  by  that  means  either 
banish  a  great  part  of  those  precious  metals,  or  prevent 
their  further  increase.  What  can  be  more  short-sighted 
than  our  reasonings  on  this  head  ?  We  fancy,  because 
an  individual  would  be  much  richer,  were  his  stock  of 
money  doubled,  that  the  same  good  effect  would  follow, 
were  the  money  of  every  one  increased ;  not  consider- 
ing that  this  would  raise  as  much  the  price  of  every  com- 
modity, and  reduce  every  man  in  time  to  the  same  con- 
dition as  before.  It  is  only  in  our  public  negotiations 
and  transactions  with  foreigners,  that  a  greater  stock  of 
money  is  advantageous ;  and  as  our  paper  is  there  abso- 
lutely insignificant,  we  feel,  by  its  means,  all   the  ill 
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effects  arising  from  a  great  abundance  of  money,  with- 
out reaping  any  of  the  advantages.* 

Suppose  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper,  which 
circulate  in  the  kingdom  as  money  (for  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  all  our  enormous  funds  are  employed  in 
that  shape),  and  suppose  the  real  cash  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  18  millions :  here  is  a  state  which  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  able  to  hold  a  stock  of  30  million&  I 
say,  if  it  be  able  to  hold  it,  it  must  of  necessity  have  ac- 
quired it  in  gold  and  silver,  had  we  not  obstructed  the 
entrance  of  these  metals  by  this  new  invention  of  paper. 
Whence  would  it  have  acquired  that  sum?  From  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  why  ?  Because,  if  you  re- 
move these  12  millions,  money  in  this  state  is  below  its 
level,  compared  with  our  neighbors ;  and  we  must  im- 
mediately draw  from  all  of  them,  till  we  be  full  and  satu- 
rate, so  to  speak,  and  can  hold  no  more.  By  our  present 
politics,  we  are  as  careful  to  stuff  the  nation  with  this 
fine  commodity  of  bank-bills  and  chequer  notes,  as  if 
we  were  afraid  of  being  overburdened  with  the  precious 
metals. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of 
bullion  in  France  is,  in  a  great  measiu*e,  owing  to  the 
want  of  paper-credit.  The  French  have  no  banks: 
merchants'  bills  do  not  circulate  as  with  us :  usuxy^  op 
lending  on  interest,  is  not  directly  permitted ;  so  that 
many  have  large  sums  in  their  coffers :  great  quantities 
of  plate  are  used  in  private  houses;  and  all  the 
churches  are  full  of  it.    By  this  means,  provisiona  and 

*  Wc  observed  in  Essay  III.  that  money,  when  increasing,  giTes  encoonm- 
mcnt  to  industn-,  (lurin;T  the  interval  bctwecxi  the  increase  of  money  and  rise 
of  the  prices.  A  •ro<Ml  eilect  of  this  nature  niay  follow  too  from  paper  credit* 
but  it  is  dan^'crous  to  precipitate  matters  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  by  the  fidlinff 
of  that  credit,  as  must  happen  u|)on  any  violent  shock  in  public  i  — 
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labor  still  remain  cheaper  among  them,  than  in  nations 
that  are  not  half  so  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
advantages  of  this  situation,  in  point  of  trade,  as  well 
as  in  great  public  emergencies,  are  too  evident  to  be 
disputed. 

The  same  fashion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Genoa, 
which  still  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of  using 
services  of  China-ware  instead  of  plate ;  but  the  senate, 
foreseeing  the  consequence,  prohibited  the  use  of  that 
brittle  commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent;  while  the 
use  of  silver  plate  was  left  unlimited.  And  I  suppose, 
in  their  late  distresses,  they  felt  the  good  effect  of  this 
ordinance.  Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps,  in  this  view, 
somewhat  impolitic. 

Before  the  introduction  of  paper-money  into  our  colo- 
nies, they  had  gold  and  silver  sufficient  for  their  circu- 
lation. Since  the  introduction  of  that  commodity,  the 
least  inconveniency  that  has  followed  is  the  total  banish- 
ment of  the  precious  metals.  And  afler  the  abolition 
of  paper,  can  it  be  doubted  but  money  will  return, 
while  those  colonies  possess  manufactures  and  commodi- 
ties, the  only  thing  valuable  in  commerce,  and  for  whose 
sake  alone  all  men  desire  money  ? 

What  pity  Lycurgus  did  not  think  of  paper-credit, 
when  he  wanted  to  banish  gold  and  silver  from  Sparta ! 
It  would  have  served  his  purpose  better  than  the  lumps 
of  iron  he  made  use  of  as  money ;  and  would  also  have 
prevented  more  effectually  all  commerce  with  strangers, 
as  being  of  so  much  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  as  all  these  ques- 
tions of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  complicated, 
tliere  are  certain  lights  in  which  this  subject  may  be 
placed,  so  as  to  represent  the  advantages  of  paper-credit 
and  banks  to  be  superior  to  their  disadvantages.    That 
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they  banish  specie  and  bullion  from  a  state,  is  undoubt- 
edly true ;  and  whoever  looks  no  further  than  this  cir- 
cumstance, does  well  to  condemn  them ;  but  specie  and 
bullion  are  not  of  so  great  consequence  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  compensation,  and  even  an  overbalance  from  the 
increase  of  industry  and  of  credit,  which  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  right  use  of  paper-money.  It  is  well 
known  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  a  merchant  to  be  able 
to  discount  his  bills  upon  occasion ;  and  every  thing  that 
facilitates  this  species  of  traffic  is  favorable  to  the  gene- 
ral commerce  of  a  state.  But  private  bankers  are  ena- 
bled to  give  such  credit  by  the  credit  they  receive  from 
the  depositing  of  money  in  their  shops ;  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  liberty  it  has 
to  issue  its  notes  in  all  payments.  There  was  an  inven- 
tion of  this  kind  which  was  fallen  upon  some  years  ago 
by  the  banks  of  Edinburgli,  and  which,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  ideas  that  has  been  executed  in  com- 
merce, has  also  been  thought  advantageous  to  Scotland. 
It  is  there  called  a  Bank  Credit,  and  is  of  this  nature. 
A  man  goes  to  the  bank,  and  finds  surety  to  the  amount, 
we  shall  suppose,  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  money, 
or  any  part  of  it,  he  has  the  liberty  of  drawing  out 
whenever  he  pleases,  and  he  pays  only  the  ordinary  in- 
terest for  it  while  it  is  in  his  handa  He  may,  when  he 
pleases,  repay  any  sum  so  small  as  twenty  pounds^  and 
the  interest  is  discounted  from  the  very  day  of  the  re- 
payment. The  advantages  resulting  from  this  contri- 
vance are  manifold.  As  a  man  may  find  surety  nearly 
to  the  amount  of  his  substance,  and  his  bank  credit  is 
equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant  does  hereby  in 
a  manner  coin  his  houses,  his  household  furniture^  the 
goods  in  his  warehouse,  the  foreign  debts  due  to  him, 
his  ships  at  sea ;  and  can,  upon  occasion,  employ  them 
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in  all  payments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  money  of 
the  country.  If  a  man  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  from 
a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  found 
when  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it  whether  he  be 
using  it  or  not :  his  bank  credit  costs  him  nothing  except 
during  the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  of  service  to  him : 
and  this  circumstance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had 
borrowed  money  at  much  lower  interest.  Merchants 
likewise,  from  this  invention,  acquire  a  great  facility  in 
supporting  each  other's  credit,  which  is  a  considerable 
security  against  bankruptcies.  A  man,  when  his  own 
bank  credit  is  exhausted,  goes  to  any  of  his  neighbors 
w  ho  is  not  in  the  same  condition,  and  he  gets  the  money, 
which  he  replaces  at  his  convenience. 

After  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  some  years 
at  Edinburgh,  several  companies  of  merchants  at  Glas- 
gow carried  the  matter  further.  They  associated  them- 
selves into  different  banks,  and  issued  notes  so  low  as  ten 
shilHngs,  which  they  used  in  all  payments  for  goods, 
manufactures,  tradesmen's  labor  of  all  kinds ;  and  these 
notes,  from  the  established  credit  of  the  companies, 
passed  as  money  in  all  payments  throughout  the  coun- 
try. By  this  means,  a  stock  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  able  to  perform  the  same  operations  as  if  it  were 
six  or  seven ;  and  merchants  were  thereby  enabled  to 
trade  to  a  greater  extent,  and  to  require  less  profit  in 
all  their  transactions.  But  whatever  other  advantages 
result'from  these  inventions,  it  must  still  be  allowed,  that, 
besides  giving  too  great  facility  to  credit,  which  is  dan- 
gerous, they  banish  the  precious  metals :  and  nothing 
can  be  a  more  evident  proof  of  it  than  a  comparison  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Scotland  in  that  par- 
ticular. It  was  found,  upon  the  recoinage  made  after 
the  Union^  that  there  was  near  a  million  of  specie  in 
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that  country :  but  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
riches,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
thought,  tliat,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain 
made  by  England,  the  current  specie  will  not  now  amount 
to  a  third  of  that  sum. 

But  as  our  projects  of  papeivcredit  are  almost  the  only 
expedient  by  which  w^e  can  sink  money  below  its  level, 
so,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient  by  which  we  can 
raise  money  above  it,  is  a  practice  which  we  should  all 
exclaim  against  as  destructive,  namely,  the  gathering  of 
large  sums  into  a  public  treasure,  locking  them  up,  and 
absolutely  preventing  their  circulation.  The  fluid,  not 
communicating  with  the  neighboring  element,  may,  by 
such  an  artifice,  be  raised  to  what  height  we  please.  To 
prove  this,  we  need  only  return  to  our  first  supposition, 
of  annihilating  the  half  or  any  part  of  our  cash  j  where 
w^e  found,  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  such  an 
event  would  be  the  attraction  of  an  equal  sum  from  all 
the  neighboring  kingdoms.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  necessary  bounds  set,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to 
this  practice  of  hoarding.  A  small  city  like  Geneva, 
continuing  this  policy  for  ages,  might  engross  nine  tenths 
of  the  money  of  Europe.  There  seems,  indeed,  in  the 
nature  of  man,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  that  immense 
growth  of  riches.  A  weak  state,  with  an  enormous 
treasure,  w  ill  soon  become  a  prey  to  some  of  its  poorer, 
but  more  powerful  neighbors.  A  great  state  would  dis- 
sipate its  wealth  in  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projects^ 
and  probably  destroy,  with  it,  what  is  much  more  valu- 
able, the  industry,  morals,  and  numbers  of  its  people. 
The  fluid,  in  this  case,  raised  to  too  great  a  height,  bursts 
and  destroys  the  vessel  that  contains  it;  and,  mixing 
itself  with  the  surrounding  element^  soon  falls  to  its 
proper  level. 
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So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this  prin- 
ciple, that,  though  all  historians  agree  in  relating  uni- 
formly so  recent  an  event  as  the  immense  treasure 
amassed  by  Harry  VII.  (which  they  make  amount  to 
1,700,000  pounds),  we  rather  reject  their  concurring  tes- 
timony than  admit  of  a  fact  which  agrees  so  ill  with  our 
inveterate  prejudices.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  this 
sum  might  be  three  fourths  of  all  the  money  in  England. 
But  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  such  a 
sum  might  be  amassed  in  twenty  years  by  a  cunning, 
rapacious,  frugal,  and  almost  absolute  monarch  ?  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  the  diminution  of  circulating  money 
was  ever  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  or  ever  did  them 
any  prejudice.  The  sinking  of  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities would  immediately  replace  it,  by  giving  Eng- 
land the  advantage  in  its  commerce  with  the  neighbor- 
ing kingdoms. 

Have  we  not  an  instance  in  the  small  republic  of 
Athens  with  its  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years  between 
the  Median  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  amassed  a  sum  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Harry  VII.?*  For  all  the 
Greek  historians  f  and  orators  J  agree,  that  the  Athenians 
collected  in  the  citadel  more  than  10,000  talents,  which 
they  afterwards  dissipated  to  their  own  ruin,  in  rash  and 
imprudent  enterprises.  But  when  this  money  was  set  a 
running,  and  began  to  communicate  with  the  surround- 
ing fluid,  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Did  it  remain  in 
the  state  ?  No.  For  we  find,  by  the  memorable  cemus 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  §   and  Polybius,||  that,  in 

•  Tlicre  were  about  eight  ounces  of  silver  in  a  pound  sterling  in  Ilany 
VII/s  time. 

t  ThurytrKles,  lib.  ii.  and  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii. 
{   riV/.  aEsc-liinis  et  Dcmosthenis  £/>wf. 
§  Utfu  ^LVftfWfHac.  I  Lib.  ii.  cap.  02. 
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about  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  whole  value  of  the  re- 
public, comprehending  lands,  houses,  commodities,  slaves, 
and  money,  was  less  than  6,000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-spirited  people  was  this,  to 
collect  and  keep  in  their  treasury,  with  a  view  to  con- 
quests, a  sum,  which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of 
the  citizens,  by  a  single  vote,  to  distribute  among  them- 
selves, and  which  would  have  gone  near  to  triple  the 
riches  of  every  individual !  For  we  must  observe,  that 
the  numbers  and  private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are 
said,  by  ancient  writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England  during  that 
of  Harry  Vll. :  yet  these  two  monarchs  in  thirty  years* 
collected  from  the  small  kingdom  of  Macedon,  a  larger 
treasure  than  that  of  the  English  monarch.  Paulus 
iEmilius  brought  to  Rome  about  1,700,000  pounds  ster^ 
ling.f  Pliny  says,  2,400,0004  -^^^  ^^^  ^*^  ^^t »  P^ 
of  the  Macedonian  treasure.  The  rest  was  dissipated  by 
the  resistance  and  flight  of  Perseua§ 

We  may  learn  from  Stanian,  that  the  canton  of  Berne 
had  300,000  pounds  lent  at  interest,  and  had  about  six 
times  as  much  in  their  treasury.  Here  then  is  a  sum 
hoarded  of  1,800,000  pounds  Sterling,  which  is  at  least 
quadruple  what  should  naturally  circulate  in  such  a 
petty  state ;  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  the  Pais  do 
Vaux,  or  any  part  of  that  canton,  observes  any  want  of 
money  more  than  could  be  supposed  in  a  country  of 
that  extent,  soil,  and  situation.     On  the  contrary,  there 


*  Titi  Livii,  lib.  xlv.  cap.  40.  f  Vol  Patorc.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

i  JAh,  xx.\ili.  cup.  a.  §  Till  Livii,  ibid. 
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are  scarce  any  inland  provinces  in  the  continent  of 
France  or  Germany,  where  the  inhabitants  are  at  this 
time  so  opulent,  though  that  canton  has  vastly  increased 
its  treasure  since  1714,  the  time  when  Stanian  wrote  his 
judicious  account  of  Switzerland  * 

The  account  given  by  Appianf  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Ptolemies,  is  so  prodigious,  that  one  cannot  admit  of  it ; 
and  so  much  the  less,  because  the  historian  says,  that  the 
other  successors  of  Alexander  were  also  frugal,  and  had 
many  of  them  treasures  not  much  inferior.  For  this 
saving  humor  of  the  neighboring  princes  must  neces- 
sarily have  checked  the  frugality  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory.  The  sum  he 
mentions  is  740,000  talents,  or  191,166,666  pounds  13 
shillings  and  4  pence,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  com- 
putation. And  yet  Appian  says,  that  he  extracted  his 
account  from  the  pubUc  records ;  and  he  was  himself  a 
native  of  Alexandria. 

From  these  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment 
we  ought  to  form  of  those  numberless  bars,  obstruc- 
tions, and  imposts,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and 
none  more  than  England,  have  put  upon  trade,  from  an 
exorbitant  desire  of  amassing  money,  which  never  will 
heap  up  beyond  its  level,  while  it  circulates ;  or  from  an 
ill-grounded  apprehension  of  losing  their  specie,  which 
never  will  sink  below  it.  Could  any  thing  scatter  our 
riches,  it  would  be  such  impolitic  contrivances.  But  this 
general  ill  effect,  however,  results  from  them,  that  they 
deprive  neighboring  nations  of  that  free  conmiunication 


•  The  poverty  which  Stanian  speaks  of  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  most 
mountainous  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commotlity  to  bring  money.  And 
even  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  in  the  diocess  of  Saltsburgh  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Savoy  on  the  other. 

t  Proem. 
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and  exchange  which  the  Author  of  the  world  has  in- 
tended, by  giving  them  soils,  climates,  and  geniuses,  so 
different  from  each  other. 

Our  modern  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of  ban- 
ishing monc}^,  the  using  of  paper-credit ;  they  reject 
the  only  method  of  amassing  it,  the  practice  of  hoard- 
ing; and  they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances,  which 
serve  to  no  purpose  but  to  check  industry,  and  rob  our- 
selves and  our  neighbors  of  the  common  benefits  of  art 
and  nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  useless,  but  those  only 
which  are  founded  on  the  jealousy  above  mentioned. 
A  tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufactures, 
and  thereby  multiplies  our  people  and  industry.  A  tax 
on  brandy  increases  the  sale  of  rum,  and  supports  our 
southern  colonies.  And  as  it  is  necessary  that  imposts 
should  be  levied  for  the  support  of  government,  it  may 
be  thought  more  convenient  to  lay  them  on  foreign 
commodities,  which  can  easily  be  intercepted  at  the  port, 
and  subjected  to  the  impost.  We  ought  however,  al- 
ways to  remember  the  maxim  of  Dr.  Swift,  that,  in  the 
arithmetic  of  the  customs,  two  and  two  make  not  four, 
but  often  make  only  one.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
but  if  the  duties  on  wine  were  lowered  to  a  third 
they  would  yield  much  more  to  the  government  than 
at  present ;  our  people  might  thereby  afford  to  drink 
commonly  a  better  and  more  wholesome  liquor  ;  and  no 
prejudice  would  ensue  to  the  balance  of  trade,  of  which 
we  are  so  jealous.  The  manufacture  of  ale  beyond  the 
agriculture  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  gives  employment 
to  few  hands.  The  transport  of  wine  and  corn  would 
not  be  much  inferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  instances,  you  will  say,  of 
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states  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and 
opulent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Has  not  the 
money  left  them,  with  which  they  formerly  abounded  ? 
I  answer,  if  they  lose  their  trade,  industry,  and  people, 
they  cannot  expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver :  for 
these  precious  metals  will  hold  proportion  to  the  former 
advantages.  When  Lisbon  and  Amsterdam  got  the 
East  India  trade  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they  also  got 
the  profits  and  money  which  arose  from  it.  Where  the 
seat  of  government  is  transferred,  where  expensive 
armies  are  maintained  at  a  distance,  where  great  funds 
arc  possessed  by  foreigners;  there  naturally  follows 
from  these  causes  a  diminution  of  the  specie.  But  these, 
we  may  observe,  are  violent  and  forcible  methods  of 
carrying  away  money,  and  are  in  time  commonly  at- 
tended with  the  transport  of  people  and  industry.  But 
wliere  these  remain,  and  the  drain  is  not  continued,  the 
money  always  finds  its  way  back  again,  by  a  hundred 
canals,  of  which  we  have  no  notion  or  suspicion.  What 
immense  treasures  have  been  spent,  by  so  many  nations, 
in  Flanders,  since  the  lievolution,  in  the  course  of  three 
long  wars?  More  money  perliaps  than  the  half  of 
what  is  at  present  in  Europe.  But  what  has  now  be- 
come of  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  ?  No,  surely  :  it  has  most  of  it  returned 
to  the  several  countries  whence  it  came,  and  has  fol- 
lowed that  art  and  industry  by  which  at  first  it  was 
accjuired.  For  above  a  thousand  years,  the  money  of 
Europe  has  been  flowing  to  Rome,  by  an  open  and  sen- 
sible current ;  but  it  has  been  emptied  by  many  secret 
and  insensible  canals :  and  the  want  of  industry  and 
commerce  renders  at  present  the  Papal  dominions  the 
poorest  territory  in  all  Italy. 

In  short,  a  government  has  great  reason  to  preserve 
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with  care  its  people  and  its  manufactures.  Its  money, 
it  may  safely  trust  to  the  course  of  human  afiairs^ 
without  fear  or  jealousy.  Or,  if  it  ever  give  attention 
to  this  latter  circumstance,  it  ought  only  to  be  so  far  as 

it  affects  the  former.  ' 


ESSAY   VI. 


OF   THE   JEALOUSY   OF   TRADE. 

Hamno  endeavored  to  remove  one  species  of  ill- 
founded  jealousy,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  commer- 
cial nations,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another, 
which  seems  equally  groundless.  Nothing  is  more 
usual,  among  states  which  have  made  some  advances 
in  commerce,  than  to  look  on  the  progress  of  their 
neighbors  with  a  suspicious  eye,  to  consider  all  trad- 
ing states  as  their  rivals,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  of  them  to  flourish,  but  at  their  ex- 
pense. In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and  malignant 
opinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  increase  of 
riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  instead  of  hurt- 
ing, commonly  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  of  all 
its  neighbors;  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  carry  its 
trade  and  industry  very  far,  where  all  the  surrounding 
states  are  buried  in  ignorance,  sloth,  and  barbarism. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domestic  industry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greatest  prosperity  of  their 
neighbors ;  and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  in  any  extensive  kingdom,  we 
are  so  far  removed  from  all  reason  of  jealousy.  But 
I  go  further,  and  observe,  that  where  an  open  conmiuni- 
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cation  is  preserved  among  nations,  it  is  impossible  but 
the  domestic  industry  of  every  one  must  receive  on 
increase  from  the  improvements  of  the  others.  Com- 
pare the  situation  of  Great  Britain  at  present,  with  what 
it  was  two  centuries  ago.  All  the  arts,  both  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  were  then  extremely  rude  and 
imperfect.  Every  improvement  which  we  have  since 
made,  has  arisen  from  our  imitation  of  foreigners ;  and 
wo  ought  so  far  to  esteem  it  happy,  that  they  had  pre- 
viously made  advances  in  arts  and  ingenuity.  But  this 
intercourse  is  still  upheld  to  our  great  advantage :  not- 
withstanding the  advanced  state  of  our  manufactures,  we 
daily  adopt,  in  every  art,  the  inventions  and  improve- 
ments of  our  neighbors.  The  commodity  is  first  imported 
from  abroad,  to  our  great  discontent,  while  we  imagine 
that  it  drains  us  of  our  money :  afterwards,  the  art  itself 
is  gradually  imported,  to  our  visible  advantage :  yet  we 
continue  still  to  repine,  that  our  neighbors  should  pos- 
sess any  art,  industry,  and  invention ;  forgetting  that, 
had  they  not  first  instructed  us,  we  should  have  been  at 
present  barbarians ;  and  did  they  not  still  continue  their 
instructions,  the  arts  must  fall  into  a  state  of  languor, 
and  lose  that  emulation  and  novelty  which  contribute 
so  much  to  their  advancement. 

The  increase  of  domestic  industry  lays  the  foundation 
of  foreign  commerce.  Where  a  great  number  of  com- 
modities are  raised  and  perfected  for  the  home  market, 
there  will  always  be  found  some  which  can  be  exported 
with  advantage.  But  if  our  neighbors  have  no  art  or 
cultivation,  they  cannot  take  them ;  because  thej  will 
have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  In  this  respect, 
states  are  in  the  same  condition  as  individuals.  A  single 
man  can  scarcely  be  industrious,  where  all  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  idle.     The  riches  of  the  several  members  of 
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a  community  contribute  to  increase  my  riches,  whatever 
profession  I  may  follow.  They  consume  the  produce  of 
my  industry,  and  afford  me  the  produce  of  theirs  in 
return. 

Nor  needs  any  state  entertain  apprehensions,  that 
their  neighbors  will  improve  to  such  a  degree  in  every 
art  and  raanufticture,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them. 
Nature,  by  giving  a  diversity  of  geniuses,  climates,  and 
soils  to  different  nations,  has  secured  their  mutual  inter- 
course and  commerce,  as  long  as  they  all  remain  indus- 
trious and  civilized.  Nay,  the  more  the  arts  increase  in 
any  state,  the  more  will  be  its  demands  from  its  indus- 
trious neighbors.  The  inhabitants,  having  become  opu- 
lent and  skilful,  desire  to  have  every  commodity  in  the 
utmost  perfection ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of  commodi- 
ties to  give  in  exchange,  they  make  large  importations 
from  every  foreign  country.  The  industry  of  the  nations, 
from  whom  they  import,  receives  encouragement :  their 
own  is  also  increased,  by  the  sale  of  the  commodities 
which  they  give  in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  staple  commodity,  such 
as  the  woollen  manufacture  is  in  England  ?  Must  not 
the  interfering  of  our  neighbors  in  that  manufacture  be 
a  loss  to  us  ?  I  answer,  that,  when  any  commodity  is 
denominated  the  staple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  kingdom  has  some  peculiar  and  natural  advantages 
for  raising  the  commodity ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  they  lose  such  a  manufacture,  they  ought  to 
blame  their  own  idleness  or  bad  government,  not  the 
industry  of  their  neighbors  It  ought  also  to  be  con- 
sidered, that,  by  the  increase  of  industry  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  the  consumption  of  every  particular 
species  of  commodity  is  also  increased ;  and  though  for- 
eign manufactures  interfere  with  them  in  the  market, 
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the  demand  for  their  product  may  still  continue^  or  even 
increase.  And  should  it  diminish,  ought  the  consequence 
to  be  esteemed  so  fatal  ?  If  the  spirit  of  industry  be 
preserved,  it  may  easily  be  diverted  from  one  branch  to 
another ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool,  for  instance, 
be  employed  in  linen,  silk,  iron,  or  any  other  commodi- 
ties for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  demand.  We  need 
not  apprehend,  that  all  the  objects  of  industry  will  be 
exhausted,  or  that  our  manufacturers,  while  they  remain 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  our  neighbors,  will  be 
in  danger  of  wanting  employment.  The  emulation 
among  rival  nations  serves  rather  to  keep  industry 
alive  in  all  of  them :  and  any  people  is  happier  who 
possess  a  variety  of  manufactures,  than  if  they  enjoyed 
one  single  great  manufacture,  in  which  they  are  all 
employed.  Their  situation  is  less  precarious  j  and  they 
will  feel  less  sensibly  those  revolutions  and  uncertainties, 
to  which  every  particular  branch  of  commerce  will  al- 
ways be  exposed. 

The  only  commercial  state  that  ought  to  dread  the 
improvements  and  industry  of  their  neighbors,  is  such 
a  one  as  the  Dutch,  who,  enjoying  no  extent  of  land, 
nor  possessing  any  number  of  native  commodities,  flour- 
ish only  by  their  being  the  brokers,  and  factors,  and 
carriers  of  others.  Such  a  people  may  naturally  appre- 
hend, that  as  soon  as  the  neighboring  states  come  to 
know  and  pursue  their  interest,  they  will  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  deprive 
their  brokers  of  that  profit  which  they  formerly  reaped 
from  it.  But  though  this  consequence  may  naturally 
be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long  before  it  takes  place ;  and  by 
art  and  industry  it  may  be  warded  off  for  many  genersr 
tions,  if  not  wholly  eluded.  The  advantage  of  superior 
stocks  and  correspondence  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not 
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easily  overcome ;  and  as  all  the  transactions  increase  by 
the  mcrease  of  industry  in  the  neighboiing  states,  even 
a  people  whose  commerce  stands  on  this  precarious  basis, 
may  at  firet  reap  a  considerable  profit  from  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  their  neighbors.  The  Dutch  having  mort- 
gaged all  their  revenues,  make  not  such  a  figure  in 
political  transactions  as  formerly;  but  their  commerce 
is  surely  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  they  were  reckoned  among  the  great 
powers  of  Europe. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with 
success,  we  should  reduce  all  our  neighboring  nations  to 
the  same  state  of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in 
Morocco  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  They  could  send  us  no  commodities : 
they  could  take  none  from  us :  our  domestic  commerce 
itself  would  languish  for  want  of  emulation,  example,  and 
instruction :  and  we  ourselves  should  soon  fall  into  the 
same  abject  condition  to  which  we  had  reduced  them. 
I  shall  therefore  venture  to  acknowledge,  that,  not  only 
as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flour- 
ishing commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even 
France  itself  I  am  at  least  certain  that  Great  Britain, 
and  all  those  nations,  would  flourish  more,  did  their 
sovereigns  and  ministers  adopt  such  enlarged  and  benev- 
olent sentiments  towards  each  other. 


ESSAY  VII. 


OF   THE   BAL.\NCE   OF  POWER. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  of 
power  be  owing  entirely  to  modem  policy,  or  whether 
the  phrase  only  has  been  invented  in  these  later  ages  ?  It 
is  certain  that  Xenophon,*  in  his  Institution  of  Cyru% 
represents  the  combination  of  the  Asiatic  powers  to  have 
arisen  from  a  jealousy  of  the  increasing  force  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  and  though  that  elegant  composi- 
tion should  be  supposed  altogether  a  romance,  this  senti- 
ment, ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  Eastern  princes,  is 
at  least  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  notion  of  ancient  timea 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is  expresdy 
pointed  out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  historiana 
Thucydidesf  represents  the  league  which  was  formed 
against  Athens,  and  which  produced  the  Peloponneman 
war,  as  entirely  owing  to  this  principle.  And  after  the 
decline  of  Athens,  when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians 
disputed  for  sovereignty,  we  find  that  the  Athenians  (as 
well  as  many  other  republics)  always  threw  themselves 
into  the  lighter  scale,  and  endeavored  to  preserve  the 

*  Lib.  i.  t  Li^  *• 
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balance.  They  supported  Thebes  against  Sparta,  till  the 
great  victory  gained  by  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra ;  after 
which  they  immediately  went  over  to  the  conquered, 
from  generosity,  as  they  pretended,  but  in  reality  from 
their  jealousy  of  the  conquerors.* 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes'  oration  for  the 
Megalopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on  this 
principle  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Vene- 
tian or  English  speculatist.  And  upon  the  first  rise  of 
the  Macedonian  power,  this  orator  immediately  dis- 
covered the  danger,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  at  last  assembled  that  confederacy  under 
the  banners  of  Athens  which  fought  the  great  and 
decisive  battle  of  Chsoronea. 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  historians 
as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics ;  and  each 
state  seems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honor  of  lead- 
ing the  rest,  than  any  wellgrounded  hopes  of  authority 
and  dominion.  If  we  consider,  indeed,  the  small  number 
of  inhabitants  in  any  one  republic  compared  to  the 
whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  sieges  in  those 
times,  and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  discipline  of 
every  freeman  among  that  noble  people ;  we  shall  con- 
clude, that  the  balance  of  power  was,  of  itself,  sufficiently 
.secured  in  Greece,  and  needed  not  to  have  been  guarded 
with  that  caution  which  may  be  requisite  in  other  ages. 
IJut  whether  we  ascribe  the  shifting  of  sides  in  all  the 
Grecian  republics  to  jealous  emulation  or  cautions  politics^ 
the  eflects  were  alike,  and  every  prevailing  power  was 
sure  to  meet  with  a  confederacy  against  it,  and  that 
often  composed  of  its  former  friends  and  allies. 

The  same  prmciple,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which 

♦  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gncc.  lib.  vi.  and  vii. 
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produced  the  Ostracism  of  Athens,  and  I^etaUsin  of  Syn 
cuse,  and  expelled  every  citizen  whose  fame  or  powc 
overtopped  the  rest ;  the  same  principle,  I  say,  naturallj 
discovered  itself  in  foreign  politics,  and  soon  raised  ene 
mies  to  the  leading  state,  however  moderate  in  th( 
exercise  of  its  authority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a  pettj 
prince  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics ;  and,  there 
fore,  it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  safety  more  thu 
from  emulation,  to  interest  himself  in  their  quarreb 
and  to  support  the  weaker  side  in  every  contest.  Tbi 
was  the  advice  given  by  Alcibiades  to  Tissaphemes^' 
and  it  prolonged,  near  a  century,  the  date  of  the  Persia] 
empire ;  till  the  neglect  of  it  for  a  moment,  after  th< 
first  appearance  of  the  aspiring  genius  of  Philip,  brough 
that  lofty  and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapid 
ity  of  which  there  are  few  instances  in  the  history  c 
mankind. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  showed  great  jealouv 
of  the  balance  of  power ;  a  jealousy  founded  on  tru 
politics  and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  fc 
several  ages  the  partition  made  after  the  death  of  thi 
famous  conquerer.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  Ai 
tigonus  f  threatened  them  anew  with  a  universal  moi 
archy :  but  their  combination,  and  their  victory  at  Ipsa 
saved  them.  And  in  subsequent  times,  we  find^  tha 
as  the  Eastern  princes  considered  the  Greeks  and  Mao 
donians  as  the  only  real  military  force  with  whom  the 
had  any  intercourse,  they  kept  always  a  watchful  ej 
over  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Ptolemies,  in  partici 
lar,  supported  first  Aratus  and  the  AchsBans,  and  the 
Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from  no  other  view  than  as 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  viii.      .  f  Di«l-  Sic.  lib.  xx. 
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counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  For  this 
is  the  account  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  Egyptian 
pontics* 

The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  balance  of  pmver,  seems  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Roman  history  more  than  the  Grecian ; 
and  as  the  transactions  of  the  former  are  generally  more 
familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all  our  conclu- 
sions. It  must  be  owned,  that  the  Romans  never  met 
with  any  such  general  combination  or  confederacy 
against  them,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
from  their  rapid  conquests  and  declared  ambition,  but 
were  allowed  peaceably  to  subdue  their  neighbors,  one 
after  another,  till  they  extended  their  dominion  over 
the  whole  known  world.  Not  to  mention  the  fabulous 
history  of  the  f  Italic  wars,  there  was,  upon  Hannibal's 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  51. 

t  There  liave  stronj^  suspicions  of  late  arisen  amongst  critics,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  not  without  reason,  concerning  the  first  ages  of  the  Roman  history, 
as  if  they  were  ahnost  entirely  fabulous,  till  after  the  sacking  of  the  city  by 
the  (Jauls,  and  were  even  doubtful  for  some  time  afterwards,  till  the  Greeks 
bf^^an  to  give  attention  to  Roman  affairs,  and  commit  them  to  writing.  This 
scepticism  seems  to  me,  however,  scarcely  defensible  in  its  full  extent,  with 
reganl  to  the  domestic  history  of  Homey  which  has  some  air  of  truth  and 
pn>l)ability,  and  could  scarce  be  the  invention  of  an  historian  who  had  so 
little  morals  or  judgment  as  to  indulge  himself  in  fiction  and  romance.  The 
revolutions  seem  so  well  proportioned  to  their  causes,  the  progress  of  their 
factions  is  so  confonnable  to  political  experience,  the  manners  and  maxims  of 
the  age  an*  so  uniform  and  natural,  that  scarce  any  real  history  afiibrds  more 
just  rellfction  and  improvement  Is  not  MachiaveFs  comment  on  Livy  (a 
work  surely  of  great  judgment  and  genius)  founded  entirely  on  this  period, 
which  is  representeil  as  fabulous  ?  I  would  willingly,  therefore,  in  my  pri- 
vate sentiments,  divide  the  matter  with  these  critics,  and  allow,  that  the  bat- 
tles and  victories  and  triumphs  of  those  ages  had  Inien  extremely  falsified  by 
family  memoirs,  as  Cicero  says  they  were.  But  as,  in  the  accounts  of  <lomes- 
tic  factions,  there  were  two  opposite  relations  transmitted  to  i)osterity,  this 
Ixith  S4*rve<l  as  a  check  ujwn  fiction,  and  enable4l  latter  historians  to  gather 
some  truth  from  comparison  an<l  reasonmg.  Half  of  the  slaughter  which 
Livy  commits  on  the  ^Equi  and  the  Volsci  would  depopulate  France  and 
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invasion  of  the  Roman  stute,  a  remarkable  crisis,  which 
ought  to  have  called  up  the  attention  of  all  civilized 
nations.  It  appeared  afterwards  (nor  was  it  difficult  to 
be  observed  at  the  time*)  that  this  was  a  contest  for 
universal  empire  ;  yet  no  prince  or  state  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  least  alarmed  about  the  event  or  issue  of 
the  quarrel.  Philip  of  Macedon  remained  neuter^  till 
he  saw  the  victories  of  Hannibal ;  and  then  most  ixnr 
prudently  formed  an  alliance  with  the  conqueror,  upon 
terms  still  more  imprudent.  He  stipulated,  that  he  was 
to  assist  the  Carthaginian  state  in  their  conquest  of 
Italy ;  after  which  they  engaged  to  send  over  forces 
into  Greece,  to  assist  him  in  subduing  the  Grecian  com- 
monweal ths.f 

The  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  cele- 
brated by  ancient  historians  for  their  wisdom  and  sound 
policy ;  yet  both  of  them  assisted  the  Romans  in  their 
wars  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  And  what  may 
be  esteemed  still  a  stronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was 
not  generally  known  in  those  ages,  no  ancient  author 
has  remarked  the  imprudence  of  these  measures,  nor 
has  even  blamed  that  absurd  treaty  above  mentioned, 
made  by  Philip  with  the  Carthaginians.  Princes  and 
statesmen,  in  all  ages,  may,  beforehand,  be  blinded  in 
their  reasonings  with  regard  to  events :  but  it  is  some^ 
what  extraordinary  that  historians,  aft;erward8  should 
not  form  a  sounder  judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,  At  talus,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their  pri- 

Gcrmany ;  and  that  liistorian,  though  perhaps  he  may  be  jnstljr  cluuved  as 
superficial,  is  at  last  shocked  himself  with  the  incredulity  of  his  namtioD. 
Tlio  same  love  of  exaggeration  seems  to  have  magnified  the  nnmberB  of  the 
Komans  in  their  armies  and  ccnms.  —  Editions  F,  G. 

*  It  was  observed  by  some,  as  appears  by  the  speech  of  Agesilaiis  of 
Nanpactum,  in  the  general  congress  of  Greece.    See  Polyh.  lib.  t.  cap.  104. 

t  Titi  Livii,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  33. 
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vate  passions,  were  all  of  them  the  instruments  of  the 
Roman  greatness,  and  never  seem  to  have  suspected, 
that  they  were  forging  their  own  chains,  wliile  they  ad- 
vanced the  conquests  of  their  ally.  A  simple  treaty 
and  agreement  between  Massinissa  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans, so  much  required  by  mutual  interest,  barred  the 
Romans  from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  and  preserved  lib- 
erty to  mankind. 

The  only  prince  we  m.eet  with  in  the  Roman  history, 
who  seems  to  have  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
Iliero,  king  of  Syracuse.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome, 
he  sent  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war 
of  the  auxiliaries ;  "  Esteeming  it  requisite,"  says  Polyb- 
ius,*  "  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily, 
and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friendship,  that  Carthage 
should  be  safe ;  lest  by  its  fall  the  remaining  power 
should  be  able,  without  contrast  or  opposition,  to  exe- 
cute every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here  he 
acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence  :  for  that  is 
never,  on  any  account,  to  be  overlooked;  nor  ought 
such  a  force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  in- 
capacitate the  neighboring  states  from  defending  their 
rights  against  it."  Here  is  the  aim  of  modern  politics 
pointed  out  in  express  terms. 

In  short,  the  maxim  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  is  founded  so  much  on  common  sense  and  ob- 
vious reasoning,  that  it  is  impossible  it  could  altogether 
have  escaped  antiquity,  where  we  find,  in  other  particu- 
lars, so  many  marks  of  deep  penetration  and  discern- 
ment. If  it  was  not  so  generally  known  and  acknowl- 
edged as  at  present,  it  had  at  least  an  influence  on  all 
the  wiser  and  more  experienced  princes  and  politicians. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  83. 
VOL.   IIL  47 
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And  indeed;  even  at  present,  however  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  among  speculative  reasoners^  it  has 
not,  in  practice,  an  authority  much  more  extenrnve 
among  those  who  govern  the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire^  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, established  by  the  northern  conquerors^  inca- 
pacitated them,  in  a  great  measure,  for  further  con- 
quests, and  long  maintained  each  state  in  its  proper 
boundaries.  But  when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia 
were  abolished,  mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the 
danger  of  universal  monarchy,  from  the  union  of  so 
many  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  Charles.  But  the  power  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, founded  on  extensive  but  divided  dominions ;  and 
their  riches,  derived  chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  more  likely  to  decay  of  themselves,  from 
internal  defects,  than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks 
raised  against  them.  In  less  than  a  century,  the  force 
of  that  violent  and  haughty  race  was  shattered,  their 
opulence  dissipated,  their  splendor  eclipsed.  A  new  pow- 
er succeeded,  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  labor- 
ing under  none  of  its  defects,  except  a  share  of  that 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  with  which  the  house 
of  Austria  was  so  long,  and  still  is,  so  much  infatuated.^ 


*  Europe  has  now,  for  above  a  century,  remained  on  the  defeiutvo 
the  greatest  force  that  ever  perliaps  was  formed  by  the  civil  or  political 
bination  of  mankind.  And  such  is  the  influence  of  the  maxim  here  treated  of 
that,  though  that  ambitious  nation,  in  the  five  last  general  wan,  have  been  w- 
torious  in  four^f  and  unsuccessful  only  in  one,  t  they  have  not  much  enlaiged 
tlioir  dominions,  nor  acquired  a  total  ascendant  over  Europe.  Oa  the  con- 
trary', tliero  remains  still  some  hope  of  maintaining  the  reastance  so  long,  that 

t  Those  concluded  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  Nlmegnen,  Byswlck,  and  Alx-!a- 

Chni)olle. 
I  That  concluded  by  the  i)cace  of  Utrecht 
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In  the  general  wars  maintained  against  this  ambi- 
tious power,  Great  Britain  has  stood  foremost,  and  she 
still  maintains  her  station.  Beside  her  advantages  of 
riches  and  situation,  her  people  are  animated  with  such 
a  national  spirit,  and  are  so  fully  sensible  of  the  bless- 
ings of  their  government,  that  we  may  hope  their  vigor 
never  will  languish  in  so  necessary  and  so  just  a  cause. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  past,  their 
passionate  ardor  seems  rather  to  require  some  modera- 
tion ;  and  they  have  oftener  erred  from  a  laudable  ex- 
cess than  from  a  blamable  deficiency. 

In  the  fint  place,  we  seem  to  have  been  more  pos- 
sessed with  the  ancient  Greek  spirit  of  jealous  emula- 
tion, than  actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of  modern  pol- 
itics. Our  wars  with  France  have  been  begun  with 
justice,  and  even  perhaps  from  necessity,  but  have 
always  been  too  far  pushed,  from  obstinacy  and  passion. 
The  same  -peace,  which  was  afterwards  made  at  Rys- 
wick  in  1697,  was  offered  so  early  as  the  year  ninety- 
two  ;  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1712,  might  have 
been  finished  on  as  good  conditions  at  Gertruytenberg, 
in  the  year  eight ;  and  we  might  have  given  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1743,  the  same  terms  which  we  were  glad  to 
accept  of  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year  forty-eight 
Here  then  we  see,  that  above  half  of  our  wars  with 
France,  and  all  our  public  debts,  are  owing  more  to  our 
own  imprudent  vehemence,  than  to  the  ambition  of  our 
neighbors. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  so  declared  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  French  power,  and  so  alert  in  defence  of  our 
allies,  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon 

the  natural  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  together  with  unforeseen  events  and 
acridents,  may  guard  us  against  universal  monarchy,  and  preserve  the  world 
from  80  great  an  evil.  —  Editions  F,  G,  H,  N. 
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their  own ;  and  expecting  to  carry  on  war  at  our  ex- 
pense, refuse  all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation. 
Ilahent  suhjeeioSy  tanqnam  svos ;  vHeSy  td  dUenos.  All  the 
world  knows,  that  the  factions  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  Parliament^  with 
the  professed  humor  of  the  nation,  made  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  inflexible  in  her  terms,  and  prevented  that 
agreement  with  Prussia,  which  would  immediately  have 
restored  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  such  true  combatants,  that, 
w^lien  once  engaged,  we  lose  all  concern  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  and  consider  only  how  we  may  best 
annoy  the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our  revenues  at  so 
deep  a  rate  in  wars  where  we  are  only  accessaries^  was 
surely  the  most  fatal  delusion  that  a  nation,  which  had 
any  pretension  to  politics  and  prudence,  has  ever  yet 
been  guilty  of.  That  remedy  of  funding,  if  it  he  a  rem- 
edy, and  not  rather  a  poison,  ought,  in  all  reason^  to  be 
reserved  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  no  evil,  hut  the 
greatest  and  most  urgent,  should  ever  induce  us  to  em- 
brace so  dangerous  an  expedient. 

These  excesses,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are 
prejudicial,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  still  more 
prejudicial  another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  usual^  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  rendering  us  totally  careless  and 
supine  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Europe.  The  Athe- 
nians, from  the  most  bustling,  intriguing,  warlike,  peo- 
ple of  Greece,  finding  their  error  in  thrusting  themselves 
into  every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  foreign 
affairs ;  and  in  no  contest  ever  took  part  on  either  side, 
except  by  their  flatteries  and  complaisance  to  the  victor. 

Enormous  monarchies'^'  are  probably  destructive   to 
human  nature  in  their  progress,  in  their  continuance,*!* 

*  Siuh  as  Kiirope  ia  at  jn-fscnt tlireatenoil  with.  —  Editions  F,  G,  H. 

I  If  tin;  liuimui  c'liipiiv  w.is  of  advantage,  it  cuulii  onljr  proceed  from  this, 
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and  even  in  their  downfall,  which  never  can  be  very  dis- 
tant from  their  establishment.  The  military  genius 
which  aggrandized  the  monarchy,  soon  leaves  the  court, 
the  capital,  and  the  centre  of  such  a  government,  while 
the  wars  are  carried  on  at  a  great  distance,  and  interest 
so  small  a  part  of  the  state.  The  ancient  nobility, 
w  hose  affections  attach  them  to  their  sovereign,  live  all 
at  court,  and  never  will  accept  of  military  employments, 
which  would  carry  them  to  remote  and  barbarous  fron- 
tiers, where  they  are  distant  both  from  their  pleasures 
and  their  fortune.  The  arms  of  the  state  must  there- 
fore be  intrusted  to  mercenary  strangers,  without  zeal, 
without  attachment,  without  honor,  ready  on  every  oc- 
casion to  turn  them  against  the  prince,  and  join  each 
desperate  malcontent  who  offers  pay  and  plunder.  This 
is  the  necessary  progress  of  human  affairs.  Thus  hu- 
man nature  checks  itself  in  its  airy  elevation;  thus  am- 
bition blindly  labors  for  the  destruction  of  the  conquer- 
or, of  his  family,  and  of  every  thing  near  and  dear  to 
him.  The  Bourbons,  trusting  to  the  support  of  their 
brave,  foithful,  and  affectionate  nobility,  would  push 
their  advantage  without  reserve  or  limitation.  These, 
while  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  war  ;  but  never  would  submit  to 
languish  in  the  garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania,  for- 
got at  court,  and  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every 
minion  or  mistress  who  approaches  the  prince.  The 
troops  are  filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartars,  Hussars  and 
Cossacks,  intermingled,  perhaps,  with  a  few  soldiers  of  for- 
tune from  the  better  provinces;  and  the  melancholy 
fate  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  same  cause,  is  re- 
newed over  and  over  again,  till  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  monarchy. 

that  mankind  were  generally  in  a  ver}-  disorderly,  uncivilized  condition  before 
it.>  rstablishment 
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OF   TAXES. 


There  is  a  prevailing  maxim  among  some  reasoners, 
That  every  new  tax  creates  a  netv  ahility  in  the  subject  to  bear 
ity  and  thai  each  increase  of  public  burdens  iiwreases  proportion- 
ably  the  industry  of  the  people.  This  maxim  is  of  such  a 
nature,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abused,  and  is  so  much 
the  more  dangerous,  as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether 
denied ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  when  kept  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  to  have  some  foundation  in  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are  con- 
sumed by  the  common  people,  the  necessary  consequence 
may  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  retrench 
something  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raise  their  wages, 
so  as  to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon 
the  rich.  But  there  is  a  third  consequence  which  often 
follows  upon  taxes,  namely,  that  the  poor  increase  their 
industry,  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before, 
without  demanding  more  for  their  labor.  Where  taxes 
are  moderate,  are  laid  on  gradually,  and  aflfect  not  the 
necessaries  of  life,  this  consequence  naturally  follows; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  such  difficulties  often  serve  to 
excite  the  industry  of  a  people,  and  render  them  more 
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opulent  and  laborious  than  others,  who  enjoy  the  great- 
est advantages;  for  we  may  observe  as  a  parallel  in- 
stance, that  the  most  commercial  nations  have  not 
always  possessed  the  greatest  extent  of  fertile  land,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  labored  under  many 
natural  disadvantages.  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  are  strong  examples  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  all  history,  we  find  only  three  instances  of 
large  and  fertile  countries  which  have  possessed  much 
trade,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  France.  The  two 
former  seem  to  have  been  allured  by  the  advantages 
of  their^  maritime  situation,  and  the  necessity  they  lay 
under  of  frequenting  foreign  ports,  in  order  to  procure 
what  their  own  climate  refused  them ;  and  as  to  France, 
trade  has  come  late  into  that  kingdom,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  reflection  and  observation  in  an 
ingenious  and  enterprising  people,  who  remarked  the 
riches  acquired  by  such  of  the  neighboring  nations  as 
cultivated  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  as  possessed  of  the 
greatest  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria,  Colchus, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Miletum,  Coos.  All 
these,  except  Alexandria,  were  either  small  islands,  or 
narrow  territories ;  and  that  city  owed  its  trade  entirely 
to  the  happiness  of  its  situation. 

Since,  therefore,  some  natural  necessities  or  disadvan- 
tages may  be  thought  favorable  to  industry,  why  may 
not  artificial  burdens  have  the  same  effect  ?  Sir  William 
Temple,f  we  may  observe,  ascribes  the  industry  of  the 
Dutch  entirely  to  necessity,  proceeding  from  their  natu- 


♦  Epist  ad  Att  lib.  ix.  ep.  11. 

t  Account  of  the  Netherlands,  chap.  6. 
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ral  disadvantages ;  and  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  a  strike 
ing  comparison  with  Ireland,  "  where,"  says  he,  ^  by  the 
largeness  and  plenty  of  the  soil,  and  scarcity  of  people, 
all  things  necessary  to  life  are  so  cheap,  that  an  industri- 
ous man,  by  two  days'  labor,  may  gain  enough  to  feed 
him  the  rest  of  the  waek ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  very 
plain  ground  of  the  laziness  attributed  to  the  people ; 
for  men  naturally  prefer  ease  before  labor,  and  will  not 
take  pains  if  they  can  live  idle ;  though  when,  by  neces- 
sity, they  have  been  inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it, 
being  grown  a  custom  necessary  to  their  health,  and  to 
their  very  entertainment.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  change 
harder,  from  constant  ease  to  labor,  than  from  constant 
labor  to  ease."  After  which  the  author  proceeds  to  con- 
firm his  doctrine,  by  enumerating,  as  above,  the  places 
where  trade  has  most  flourished  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  which  are  commonly  observed  to  be  such 
narrow  confined  territories,  as  beget  a  necessity  for  in- 
dustry.* 

*  It  is  always  observed  in  years  of  scarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme,  that  the 
poor  labor  more,  and  really  live  better,  than  in  years  of  great  plenty,  when 
they  indulge  themselves  in, idleness  and  riot  I  have  been  told,  by  a  consider- 
able manufacturer,  that  in  the  year  1740,  when  bread  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  were  very  dear,  his  workmen  not  only  made  a  shift  to  live,  but  paid 
debts  which  they  had  contracted  in  former  years  that  were  much  more  favor- 
able and  abundant.f 

This  doctrine,  therefore,  with  regard  to  taxes,  may  be  admitted  in  some  de- 
gree ;  but  beware  of  the  abuse.  Taxes,  like  necessity,  when  carried  too  far, 
destroy  industry,  by  engendering  despair ;  and  even  before  they  reach  this 
pitch,  thoy  raise  the  wages  of  the  laborer  and  manufacturer,  and  heighten  the 
price  of  all  commodities.  An  attentive  disinterested  legislature  will  observe 
the  point  when  the  emolument  ceases,  and  the  prejudice  begins ;  but  as  the 
contrary  character  is  much  more  common,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  taxes  all  over 
Europe  are  multiplying  to  such  a  degree  as  will  entirely  crush  all  art  and  in- 
dustry, though  perhaps  their  past  increase,  along  with  other  circumstances, 
might  contribute  to  the  growth  of  these  advantages. — Editions  F,  G,  II,  N. 

t  To  this  purpose,  see  also  Essay  I.  at  the  end. 
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The  best  taxes  are  such  as  are  levied  upon  consump- 
tionSy  especially  those  of  luxury,  because  such  taxes  are 
least.felt  by  the  people.  They  seem  in  some  measure 
voluntary^  since  a  man  may  choose  how  far  he  will  use 
the  commodity  which  is  taxed.  They  are  paid  gradu- 
ally and  insensibly;  they  naturally  produce  sobriety 
and  frugality,  if  judiciously  imposed;  and  being  con- 
founded with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity, 
they  are  scarcely  perceived  by  the  consumers.  Their 
only  disadvantage  is,  that  they  are  expensive  in  the 
levying. 

Taxes  upon  possessions  are  levied  without  expense, 
but  have  every  other  disadvantage.  Most  states,  how- 
ever, are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary. 
They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  management, 
into  punishments  on  industry ;  and  also,  by  their  ima- 
voidable  inequality,  are  more  grievous,  than  by  the 
real  burden  which  they  impose.  It  is  surprising,  there- 
fore, to  see  them  have  place  among  any  civilized  people. 

In  general,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary, 
which  they  commonly  are,  may  be  esteemed  dangerous: 
because  it  is  so  easy  for  the  sovereign  to  add  a  little 
more,  and  a  little  more,  to  the  sum  demanded,  that  these 
taxes  are  apt  to  become  altogether  oppressive  and  intol- 
erable. On  the  other  hand,  a  duty  upon  commodities 
checks  itself;  and  a  prince  will  soon  find,  that  an  increase 
of  the  impost  is  no  increase  of  his  revenue.  It  is  not 
easy,  therefore,  for  a  people  to  be  altogether  ruined  by 
such  taxes. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Eoman  state,  was  the  alteration 
which  Constantine  introduced  into  the  finances,  by  sub- 
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utitating  an  nDireml  poD-tax,  in  lien  of  almost  all  ibe 
titbe«y  ctMoms,  and  excises,  which  fonneilj  oomposed 
the  revenue  of  the  empire.  The  people,  in  all  the  prov- 
ince«y  were  so  grinded  and  oppressed  by  the  jptASamgy 
that  the  J  were  ^ad  to  take  refuge  under  the  conquer- 
ing arms  of  the  barfoarians,  whose  dominion,  as  they  had 
fewer  necessities  and  less  art,  was  found  preferable  to 
the  refined  tyranny  of  the  Boman& 

It  is  an  opinion^  zealously  promoted  by  some  political 
writers,  that^  since  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend,  fiill  ulti- 
mately upon  land,  it  were  better  to  lay  them  originally 
there,  and  abolish  every  duty  upon  consumptions.  But 
it  is  denied  that  all  taxes  taXL  ultimately  upon  land.  If 
a  duty  be  laid  upon  any  commodity  consumed  by  an 
artisan,  he  has  two  obvious  expedients  for  paying  it :  he 
may  retrench  somewhat  of  his  expense,  or  he  may  in- 
crease his  labor.  Both  these  resources  are  more  easy 
and  natural  than  that  of  heightening  his  wages.  We 
see,  that,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  weaver  either  cour 
sumes  leflB  or  labors  more,  or  employs  both  these  expe* 
dients  of  frugality  and  industry,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  but  just  that  he 
should  subject  himself  to  the  same  hardships,  if  they 
deserve  the  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  which  gives 
him  protection.  By  what  contrivance  can  he  raise  the 
price  of  his  labor?  The  manu&cturer  who  employs 
hitri  will  not  give  him  more :  neither  can  he,  because  the 
merchant  who  exports  the  cloth  cannot  raise  its  price, 
being  limited  by  the  price  which  it  yields  in  foreign 
markets.  Every  man,  to  be  sure,  is  desirous  of  pushing 
off  from  himself  the  burden  of  any  tax  which  is  im- 
posed, and  of  laying  it  upon  others :  but  as  every  man 
has  the  same  inclination,  and  is  upon  the  defensive,  no 
set  of  men  can  be  supposed  to  prevail  altogether  in  this 
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contest.  And  why  the  landed  gentleman  should  be  the 
victim  of  the  whole,  and  should  not  be  able  to  defend 
himself,  as  well  as  others  are,  I  cannot  readily  imagine. 
All  tradesmen,  indeed,  would  willingly  prey  upon  him, 
and  divide  him  among  them,  if  they  could :  but  this  in- 
clination they  always  have,  though  no  taxes  were  levied ; 
and  the  same  methods  by  which  he  guards  against  the 
imposition  of  tradesmen  before  taxes,  will  serve  him 
afterwards,  and  make  them  share  the  burden  with  him. 
They  must  be  very  heavy  taxes,  indeed,  and  very  inju- 
diciously levied,  which  the  artisan  will  not,  of  himself, 
be  enabled  to  pay  by  superior  industry  and  frugality, 
without  raising  the  price  of  his  labor. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  instance  of  what  fre- 
quently happens  in  political  institutions,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what 
we  should  expect  on  the  first  appearance.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, that  the  Grand  Seignior^  though  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  each  individual,  has  no 
authority  to  impose  a  new  tax :  and  every  Ottoman 
prince,  who  has  made  such  an  attempt,  either  has  been 
obliged  to  retract,  or  has  found  the  fatal  eiBects  of  his 
perseverance.  One  would  imagine,  that  this  prejudice 
or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  barrier  in  the 
world  against  oppression :  yet  it  is  certain  that  its 
efiect  is  quite  contrary.  The  emperor,  having  no  regu- 
lar method  of  increasing  his  revenue,  must  allow  all  the 
bashaws  and  governors  to  oppress  and  abuse  the  sub- 
jects; and  these  he  squeezes  after  their  return  from 
their  government.  Whereas,  if  he  could  impose  a  new 
tax,  like  our  European  princes,  his  interest  would  so 
far  be  united  with  that  of  his  people,  that  he  would 
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immediately  feel  the  bad  eflfects  of  these  disordierly 
levies  of  money,  and  would  find,  that  a  pound,  raised 
by  a  general  imposition,  would  have  less  pernicious 
efiects  than  a  shilling  taken  in  so  unequal  and  arbitrary 
a  manner. 


ESSAY    IX. 


OF   PUBLIC   CREDIT. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  an- 
tiquity, to  make  provision,  during  peace,  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treasures  beforehand  as  the 
instruments  either  of  conquest  or  defence ;  without 
trusting  to  extraordinary  impositions,  much  less  to  bor- 
rowing in  times  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Besides  the 
immense  sums  above  mentioned,*  which  were  amassed 
by  Athens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other  successors 
of  Alexander ;  we  learn  from  Plato,f  that  the  frugal 
Lacedemonians  had  also  collected  a  great  treasure  ;  and 
Arrian  J  and  Plutarch  §  take  notice  of  the  riches  which 
Alexander  got  possession  of  on  the  conquest  of  Susa 
and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were  reserved,  some  of  them, 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  remember  right,  the 
Scripture  also  mentions  the  treasure  of  Hezekiah  and 
the  Jewish  princes;  as  profane  history  does  that  of 
Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedon.    The  ancient  re- 

*  Essay  V.  f  Alcib.  1.  J  Lib.  iii. 

§  Plut  in  vita  Alex.  He  makes  these  treasures  amount  to  80,000  talents, 
or  about  15  millions  Sterling.  Quintius  Curtius  (lib.  v.  cap.  2,)  says,  that 
Alexander  found  in  Susa  above  50,000  talents. 


ESSAY  VIII. 


OF  TAXES. 


There  is  a  prevailing  maxim  among  some  reasoners^ 
That  every  neiv  tax  ereates  a  nao  ahUHy  in  the  atihject  to  bear 
it,  and  t/uit  each  inerease  of  public  burdens  increases  proportion' 
ably  the  industry  of  the  people.  This  maxim  is  of  such  a 
nature,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abused,  and  is  so  much 
the  more  dangerous,  as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether 
denied ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  when  kept  within  ce^ 
tain  bounds,  to  have  some  foundation  in  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are  con- 
sumed by  the  common  people,  the  necessary  consequence 
may  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  retrench 
something  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raise  their  wageii^ 
so  as  to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon 
the  rich.  But  there  is  a  third  consequence  which  often 
follows  upon  taxes,  namely,  that  the  poor  increase  their 
industry,  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before 
without  demanding  more  for  their  labor.  Where  taxes 
are  moderate,  are  laid  on  gradually,  and  afiect  not  the 
necessaries  of  life,  this  consequence  naturally  follows - 
and  it  is  certain,  that  such  difficulties  often  serve  to 
excite  the  industry  of  a  people^  and  r     '       "^em  mote 
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opulent  and  laborious  than  others,  who  enjoy  the  great- 
est advantages;  for  we  may  observe  as  a  parallel  in- 
stance, that  the  most  commercial  nations  have  not 
always  possessed  the  greatest  extent  of  fertile  land,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  labored  under  many 
natural  disadvantages.  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  are  strong  examples  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  all  history,  we  find  only  three  instances  of 
large  and  fertile  countries  which  have  possessed  much 
trade,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  France.  The  two 
former  seem  to  have  been  allured  by  the  advantages 
of  their^  maritime  situation,  and  the  necessity  they  lay 
under  of  frequenting  foreign  ports,  in  order  to  procure 
what  their  own  climate  refused  them ;  and  as  to  France, 
trade  has  come  late  into  that  kingdom,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  reflection  and  observation  in  an 
ingenious  and  enterprising  people,  who  remarked  the 
riches  acquired  by  such  of  the  neighboring  nations  as 
cultivated  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  as  possessed  of  the 
greatest  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria,  Colchus, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Miletum,  Cooa  All 
these,  except  Alexandria,  were  either  small  islands,  or 
narrow  territories ;  and  that  city  owed  its  trade  entirely 
to  the  happiness  of  its  situation. 

Since,  therefore,  some  natural  necessities  or  disadvan- 
tages may  be  thought  favorable  to  industry,  why  may 
not  artificial  burdens  have  the  same  efiect  ?  Sir  William 
Temple,f  we  may  observe,  ascribes  the  industry  of  the 
Dutch  entirely  to  necessity,  proceeding  from  their  natu- 
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*  Epist  ad  Att  lib.  ix.  ep.  11. 

t  Aco      ^    '        Netherlands,  chap.  6. 
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ral  disadvantages ;  and  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  a  stii! 
ing  comparison  with  Ireland,  "  where,"  says  he,  "  by  tl 
largeness  and  plenty  of  the  soil,  and  scarcity  of  peopl 
all  things  necessary  to  life  are  so  cheap,  that  an  industi 
ous  man,  by  two  days'  labor,  may  gain  enough  to  fee 
him  the  rest  of  the  week ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  vei 
plain  ground  of  the  laziness  attributed  to  the  peoph 
for  men  naturally  prefer  ease  before  labor,  and  will  n( 
take  pains  if  they  can  live  idle ;  though  when^  by  nece 
sity,  they  have  been  inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  i 
being  grown  a  custom  necessary  to  their  health,  and  1 
their  very  entertainment.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  chan^ 
harder,  from  constant  ease  to  labor,  than  from  constai 
labor  to  ease."  After  which  the  author  proceeds  to  coi 
firm  his  doctrine,  by  enumerating,  as  above,  the  place 
where  trade  has  most  flourished  in  ancient  and  moder 
times,  and  which  are  commonly  observed  to  be  suci 
narrow  confined  territories,  as  beget  a  necessity  for  it 
dustry/^' 

*  It  is  always  ol)scrvc(l  in  years  of  scarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme,  that  tl 
poor  lal)or  iiioro,  and  really  live  Ix'ttcr,  than  in  years  of  great  plenty,  whc 
tlioy  in(iul;ri.'  themselves  in  idleness  and  riot  I  have  been  told,  by  a  cM>iiadei 
able  manurat'turer,  that  in  the  year  1710,  when  bread  and  proyisioaa  of  a 
kinds  were  very  dear,  his  workmen  not  only  made  a  shift  to  live,  but  pal 
dt'bts  whit'h  they  had  contracted  in  former  years  tliat  were  much  more  fiiTO 
able  and  abundant.f 

This  doctrine,  tlu«relbre,  with  re«;anl  to  taxes,  may  be  admitted  in  some  d 
jxrer ;  but  beware  ot'  the  abuse.  Taxes,  like  necessity,  when  carried  too  fii 
destn>y  industry,  by  rngenrlerin^  desjKiir;  and  even  before  they  reaeli  tb 
])it(h.  they  raise  ihr  wa;;t>s  of  the  Iabon*r  and  manufacturer,  and  hoigliten  tl 
))rir('  of  all  connnoditirs.  An  attentive  disinterested  legislature  will  oImcf 
the  })oint  when  the  emolument  ceases,  and  the  prijudiec  begins;  bat  as  t] 

•  '•  contrary  (haracter  is  much  more  common,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  taxes  all  on 

Eun>pi'  are  nndtij)lyin<i  to  such  a  degree  as  will  entirely  crush  all  art  and  i 
dustry,  thrnigh  ])erhai)s  their  past  increase,  along  with  other  circamstancc 

ijl  might  contribute  to  the  growth  of  these  advantages. — Editioks  P,  G,  H,  ] 
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t  To  this  purpose,  see  also  l^say  I.  at  the  end. 
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The  best  taxes  are  such  as  are  levied  upon  consump- 
tions, especially  those  of  luxury,  because  such  taxes  are 
least. felt  by  the  people.  They  seem  in  some  measure 
voluntary^  since  a  man  may  choose  how  far  he  will  use 
the  commodity  which  is  taxed.  They  are  paid  gradu- 
ally and  insensibly;  they  naturally  produce  sobriety 
and  frugality,  if  judiciously  imposed;  and  being  con- 
founded with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity, 
they  are  scarcely  perceived  by  the  consumers.  Their 
only  disadvantage  is,  that  they  are  expensive  in  the 
levying. 

Taxes  upon  possessions  are  levied  without  expense, 
but  have  every  other  disadvantage.  Most  states,  how- 
ever, are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary. 
They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  management, 
into  punishments  on  industry ;  and  also,  by  their  una- 
voidable inequality,  are  more  grievous,  than  by  the 
real  burden  which  they  impose.  It  is  surprising,  there- 
fore, to  see  them  have  place  among  any  civilized  people. 

In  general,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary, 
which  they  commonly  are,  may  be  esteemed  dangerous ; 
because  it  is  so  easy  for  the  sovereign  to  add  a  little 
more,  and  a  little  more,  to  the  sum  demanded,  that  these 
taxes  are  apt  to  become  altogether  oppressive  and  intol- 
erable. On  the  other  hand,  a  duty  upon  commodities 
checks  itself;  and  a  prince  will  soon  find,  that  an  increase 
of  the  impost  is  no  increase  of  his  revenue.  It  is  not 
easy,  therefore,  for  a  people  to  be  altogether  ruined  by 
such  taxes. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  state,  was  the  alteration 
which  Constantine  introduced  into  the  finances,  by  sub- 
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stituting  an  universal  poll-tax,  in  Hen  of  almost  all  the 
tithes,  customs,  and  excises,  which  formerly  composed 
the  revenue  of  the  vmjHre,  The  people,  in  all  the  prov- 
inces, were  so  grinded  and  oppressed  by  the  jniblicttm, 
that  they  were  glad  to  take  refuge  under  the  conquer- 
ing arms  of  the  barl3arians,  whose  dominion,  as  they  had 
fewer  necessities  and  less  art,  was  found  preferable  to 
the  refined  tyranny  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  an  opinion,  zealoush^  promoted  by  some  political 
writers,  that,  since  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend,  fall  ulti- 
mately upon  land,  it  were  better  to  lay  them  originally 
there,  and  abolish  every  duty  upon  consumptions.  iJut 
it  is  denied  that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land.  If 
a  duty  be  laid  upon  any  commodity  consumed  by  an 
artisan,  he  has  two  obvious  expedients  for  paying  it :  he 
may  retrench  somewhat  of  his  expense,  or  he  may  in- 
crease his  labor.  Both  these  resources  are  more  easy 
and  natural  than  that  of  heightening  his  wages.  We 
see,  that,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  weaver  either  con- 
sumes less  or  labors  more,  or  employs  both  these  expe- 
dients of  frugality  and  industry,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  but  just  that  he 
should  subject  himself  to  the  same  hardships,  if  they 
deserve  the  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  which  gives 
him  protection.  By  what  contrivance  can  he  raise  the 
price  of  his  labor?  The  manufacturer  who  employs 
him  will  not  give  him  more  :  neither  can  he,  because  the 
merchant  who  exports  the  cloth  cannot  raise  its  price, 
being  limited  by  the  price  which  it  yields  in  foreign 
markets.  Every  man,  to  be  sure,  is  desirous  of  pushing 
off  from  himself  the  burden  of  any  tax  which  is  im- 
])osed,  and  of  laying  it  upon  others :  but  as  every  man 
has  the  same  inclination,  and  is  upon  the  defensive,  no 
set  of  men  can  be  supposed  to  prevail  altogether  in  this 
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contest.  And  why  the  landed  gentleman  should  be  the 
victim  of  the  whole,  and  should  not  be  able  to  defend 
himself,  as  well  as  others  are,  I  cannot  readily  imagine. 
All  tradesmen,  indeed,  would  willingly  prey  upon  him, 
and  divide  him  among  them,  if  they  could :  but  this  in- 
clination they  always  have,  though  no  taxes  were  levied ; 
and  the  same  methods  by  which  he  guards  against  the 
imposition  of  tradesmen  before  taxes,  will  serve  him 
afterwards,  and  make  them  share  the  burden  with  him. 
They  must  be  very  heavy  taxes,  indeed,  and  very  inju- 
diciously levied,  which  the  artisan  will  not,  of  himself, 
be  enabled  to  pay  by  superior  industry  and  frugality, 
without  raising  the  price  of  his  labor. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  instance  of  what  fre- 
quently happens  in  political  institutions,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what 
we  should  expect  on  the  first  appearance.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, that  the  Grand  Seignior^  though  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  each  individual,  has  no 
authority  to  impose  a  new  tax :  and  every  Ottoman 
prince,  who  has  made  such  an  attempt,  either  has  been 
obliged  to  retract,  or  has  found  the  fatal  eiBects  of  his 
perseverance.  One  would  imagine,  that  this  prejudice 
or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  barrier  in  the 
world  against  oppression :  yet  it  is  certain  that  its 
effect  is  quite  contrary.  The  emperor,  having  no  regu- 
lar method  of  increasing  his  revenue,  must  allow  all  the 
bashaws  and  governors  to  oppress  and  abuse  the  sub- 
jects; and  these  he  squeezes  after  their  return  from 
their  government.  Whereas,  if  he  could  impose  a  new 
tax,  like  our  European  princes,  his  interest  would  so 
far  be  united  with  that  of  his  people,  that  he  would 
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immediately  feel  the  bad  effects  of  these  disorderly 
levies  of  money,  and  would  find,  that  a  pound^  raised 
by  a  general  imposition,  would  have  less  pernicious 
effects  than  a  shilling  taken  in  so  unequal  and  arbitrary 
a  manner. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  an- 
tiquity, to  make  provision,  during  peace,  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treasures  beforehand  as  the 
instruments  either  of  conquest  or  defence ;  without 
trusting  to  extraordinary  impositions,  much  less  to  bor- 
rowing in  times  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Besides  the 
immense  sums  above  mentioned,*  which  were  amassed 
by  Athens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other  successors 
of  Alexander ;  we  learn  from  Plato,f  that  the  frugal 
Lacedemonians  had  also  collected  a  great  treasure  ;  and 
Arrian  J  and  Plutarch  §  take  notice  of  the  riches  which 
Alexander  got  possession  of  on  the  conquest  of  Susa 
and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were  reserved,  some  of  them, 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  remember  right,  the 
Scripture  also  mentions  the  treasure  of  Hezekiah  and 
the  Jewish  princes;  as  profane  history  does  that  of 
Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedon.     The  ancient  re- 

♦  R^say  V.  f  ^^Jcib.  1.  t  Li*^-  >"• 

§  Plut.  in  vita  Alex.     He  makes  these  treasures  amount  to  80,000  talents, 

or  a)K>ut  1  '>  millions  Sterling.     Quintius  ("urtius  (lib.  v.  cap.  2,)  says,  that 

Alexander  tbuml  in  Susa  above  50,000  talents. 
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publics  of  Gaul  had  commonly  large  sums  in  reserve.* 
Every  one  knows  the  treasure  seized  in  Rome  by  Julius 
Caesar,  during  the  civil  wars :  and  we  find  afterwards^ 
that  the  wiser  emperors,  Augustus,  Tiberius;,  Vespasian, 
Severus,  etc.  always  discovered  the  prudent  foresight  of 
saving  great  sums  against  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modem  expedient^  which  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  reve- 
nues, and  to  trust  that  posterity  will  pay  oflT  the  incum- 
brances contracted  by  their  ancestors:  and  they,  hav- 
ing before  their  eyes  so  good  an  example  of  their  wise 
fathers,  have  the  same  prudent  reliance  on  tJ^eir  poster- 
ity ;  who,  at  last,  from  necessity  more  than  choice,  are 
obliged  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  a  new  .posterity. 
But  not  to  waste  time  in  declaiming  against  a  practice 
which  appears  ruinous  beyond  all  controversy,  it  seems 
pretty  apparent,  that  the  ancient  maxims  are,  in  this 
respect,  more  prudent  than  the  modem ;  even  though 
the  latter  had  been  confined  within  some  reasonable 
bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  instance,  been  attended 
with  such  frugality,  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  discharge  the 
debts  incurred  by  an  expensive  war.  For  why  should 
the  case  be  so  different  between  the  public  and  an  indi- 
vidual, as  to  make  us  establish  different  maxims  of  con- 
duct for  each  ?  If  the  funds  of  the  former  be  greatei^ 
its  necessary  expenses  are  proportionably  larger ;  if  its 
resources  be  more  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite  ;  and 
as  its  frame  should  be  calculated  for  a  much  longer  du- 
ration than  the  date  of  a  single  life,  or  even  of  a  fam- 
ily, it  should  embrace  maxims,  large,  durable,  and  gen- 
erous, agreeably  to  the  supposed  extent  of  its  existence. 
To  trust  to  chances  and  temporary  expedients^,  isL  in- 

*  Strabo,  lib.  iv. 
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deed,  what  the  necessity  of  human  affairs  frequently 
renders  unavoidable;  but  whoever  voluntarily  depend 
on  such  resources,  have  not  necessity,  but  their  own 
folly  to  accuse  for  their  misfortunes,  when  any  such  be- 
fall them. 

If  the  abuses  of  treasures  be  dangerous,  either  by 
engaging  the  state  in  rash  enterprises,  or  making  it  neg- 
lect military  discipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches ;  the 
abuses  of  mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevitable ; 
poverty,  impotence,  and  subjection  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  the  modern  policy,  war  is  attended  with 
every  destructive  circumstance  ;  loss  of  men,  increase  of 
taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  dissipation  of  money,  devasta- 
tion by  sea  and  land.  According  to  ancient  maxims,  the 
opening  of  the  public  treasure,  as  it  produced  an  un- 
common affluence  of  gold  and  silver,  served  as  a  tem- 
porary encouragement  to  industry,  and  atoned,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an 
expedient,  as  enables  him  to  make  a  great  figure  during 
his  administration,  without  overburdening  the  people 
with  taxes,  or  exciting  any  immediate  clamors  against 
himself.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  contracting  debt, 
will  almost  infallibly  be  abused  in  every  government. 
It  would  scarcely  be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal 
son  a  credit  in  every  banker's  shop  in  London,  than  to 
empower  a  statesman  to  draw  bills,  in  this  manner,  upon 
posterity. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  new  paradox,  that 
public  incumbrances  are,  of  themselves,  advantageous, 
independent  of  the  necessity  of  contracting  them ;  and 
that  any  state,  even  though  it  were  not  pressed  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  could  not  possibly  have  embraced  a  wiser 
expedient  for  promoting  commerce  and  riches,  than  to 
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create  funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation? 
Reasonings  such  as  these  might  naturally  have  passed 
for  trials  of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like  the  panegyrics 
on  folly  and  fever,  on  Busiris  and  Nero,  had  we  not  seen 
such  absurd  maxims  patronized  by  great  ministers,  and 
by  a  whole  party  among  us.* 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  public  debtee 
both  in  our  domestic  management,  by  their  influence  on 
commerce  and  industry ;  and  in  our  foreign  transaction^^ 
by  their  effect  on  wars  and  negotiations.^ 

*  Immediately  after  this,  in  the  Editions  F,  G,  H,  N,  there  foUowed— 
^^  And  these  puzzling  arguments  (for  they  deserve  not  the  name  of  specioiis), 
though  they  could  not  be  tlie  foundation  of  Lord  Orford's  conduct,  for  he  had 
more  sense,  served  at  least  to  keep  his  partisans  in  countenance,  and  peiplex 
the  understanding  of  the  nation." 

f  In  Editions  F,  G,  II,  N,  there  followed — "Iheie  is  a  word,  which  ii 
here  in  the  mouth  of  everybody,  and  which  I  find  has  also  got  abroad,  and  it 
nmch  employed  by  foreign  writers,^  in  imitation  of  the  English ;  and  that  is 
Circulation.  This  word  serves  as  an  account  of  every  thing;  and  though  I 
confess  that  I  liavc  sought  for  its  meaning  in  the  present  subject,  ever  flince 
I  was  a  schoolboy,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  it.  What  possible 
advantage  is  there  which  the  nation  can  reap  by  the  eaay  transference  of 
stock  from  hand  to  hand  ?  Or  is  there  any  parallel  to  be  drawn  from  the 
circulation  of  other  commodities  to  that  of  Chequer  notes  and  India  bonds? 
Where  a  manufacturer  has  a  quick  sale  of  his  goods  to  the  merchant,  the  mer- 
chant to  the  shopkeeper,  the  shopkeeper  to  his  customers,  this  enlivens  indus- 
try, and  gives  new  encouragement  to  the  first  dealer,  or  the  manufactuivr  and 
all  his  tradesmen,  and  makes  them  produce  more  and  better  commodities  of 
the  same  species.  A  stagnation  is  here  pernicious,  wherever  it  happens,  be- 
cause it  operates  backwanis,  and  stops  or  benumbs  the  industrious  band  in  its 
production  of  what  is  useful  to  human  life.  But  what  production  we  owe  to 
Chantje  AlUi/,  or  even  what  consumption,  except  that  of  coffee,  and  pen,  ™^, 
and  paper,  I  have  not  yet  leiirned ;  nor  can  one  foresee  the  loss  or  decay  of 
any  one  beneficial  commerce  or  commodity,  though  that  place,  and  all  its 
inhabitants,  were  forever  buried  in  the  ocean. 

But  though  this  term,  circulation,  lias  never  been  explained  by  those  irbo 
insist  so  much  on  the  advantages  that  result  from  it,  there  seems,  bowerer  to 
be  some  benefit  of  a  similar  kind  arising  from  our  incumbrances :  as  indeed, 

I  Melon,  da  Tut,  Law,  in  the  Fomphlcts  published  in  France* 
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Public  securities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  money, 
and  pass  as  really  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or  silver. 
Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  itself,  how 
expensive  however,  there  are  never  wanting  hands 
enough  to  embrace  it ;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  sums 
in  the  public  stocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the  most 
ext/2nsive  trade ;  since  he  is  possessed  of  funds  which 
will  answer  the  most  sudden  demand  that  can  be  made 
upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  by 
him  any  considerable  cash.  Bank  stock,  or  India  bonds, 
especially  the  latter,  serve  all  the  same  purposes;  be- 
cause he  can  dispose  of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a 
banker,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  not  idle,  even  when  in  his  scrutoire,  but  bring 
him  in  a  constant  revenue.  In  short  our  national  debts 
furnish  merchants  with  a  species  of  money  that  is  con- 
tinually multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  produces  sure 
gain,  besides  the  profits  of  their  commerce.  This  must 
enable  them  to  trade  upon  less  profit.  The  small  profit 
of  the  merchant  renders  the  commodity  cheaper,  causes 
a  greater  consumption,  quickens  the  labor  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  helps  to  spread  arts  and  jindustry 
throughout  the  whole  society. 

There  are  also,  we  may  observe,  in  England  and  in  all 
states  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts,  a 
set  of  men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  stockholders, 
and  may  be  supposed  willing  to  trade  for  small  profits ; 
because  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  sole  support, 
and  their  revenues  in  the  funds  are  a  sure  resource  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Were  there  no  funds, 
great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient  for  realizing 

what  human  evil  is  there,  which  is  not  attended  with  some  advantage  ?  This 
we  {(hall  endeavor  to  explain,  that  we  may  estimate  the  weight  we  ought  to 
allow  it," 

VOL.  III.  49 
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or  securing  any  part  of  their  profit,  but  by  making  pu^ 
chases  of  land;  and  land  has  many  disadvantages  in 
comparison  of  funds.  Requiring  more  care  and  inspec- 
tion, it  divides  the  time  and  attention  of  the  merchant: 
upon  any  tempting  offer  or  extraordinary  accident  in 
trade,  it  is  not  so  easily  converted  into  money  ;  and  as  it 
attracts  too  much,  both  by  the  many  natural  pleasures 
it  aflfords,  and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  soon  converts 
the  citizen  into  the  country  gentleman.  More  men, 
therefore,  with  large  stocks  and  incomes,  may  naturally 
be  supposed  to  continue  in  trade,  where  there  are 
public  debts;  and  this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  of  some 
advantage  to  commerce,  by  diminishing  its  profits,  pro- 
moting circulation,  and  encouraging  industry.* 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  two  favorable  circum- 
stances, perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the 
many  disadvantages  which  attend  our  public  debts  in 
the  whole  interior  economy  of  the  state :  you  will  find 
no  comparison  between  the  ill  and  the  good  which 
result  from  them. 

Firsts  It  is  certain  that  national  debts  cause  a  mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the 
great  sums  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interest, 
and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above  men- 
tioned, which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capital 
above  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  question  is^ 
Whether,  in  our  case,  it  be  for  the  public  interest  that 
so  many  privileges  should  be  conferred  on   London, 


♦  In  Editions  F,  (;,  II,  there  is  the  following  note.  «  On  thia  head  I  shall 
obsenCf  witbuut  interrupting  tlie  thread  of  tlic  argument, that  the  mnltiplici^ 
of  our  public  debts  serves  ratlier  to  sink  the  interest,  and  that  the  more  the 
govenuncnt  borrows,  the  olicai>er  may  they  expect  to  borrow,  contnuy  to  paat 
experience,  and  contrar}'  to  common  ojiinion.  The  profits  of  trade  have  an 
inllueuce  on  interest."    Sec  Discourse  IV. 
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which  has  already  arrived  at  such  an  enormous  size, 
and  seems  still  increasing?  Some  men  are  apprehen- 
sive of  the  consequences.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
forbear  thinking,  that,  though  the  head  is  undoubtedly 
too  large  for  the  body,  yet  that  great  city  is  so  happily 
situated,  that  its  excessive  bulk  causes  less  inconvenience 
than  even  a  smaller  capital  to  a  greater  kingdom. 
There  is  more  difference  between  the  prices  of  all  pro- 
visions in  Paris  and  Languedoc,  than  between  those  in 
London  and  Yorkshire.  The  immense  greatness,  in- 
deed, of  London,  under  a  government  which  admits  not 
of  discretionary  power,  renders  the  people  factious,  mu- 
tinous, seditious,  and  even  perhaps  rebellious.  But  to 
this  evil  the  national  debts  themselves  tend  to  provide 
a  remedy.  The  first  visible  eruption,  or  even  imme- 
diate danger  of  public  disorders,  must  alarm  all  the 
stockholders,  whose  property  is  the  most  precarious  of 
any ;  and  will  make  them  fly  to  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, whether  menaced  by  Jacobitish  violence,  or  demo- 
cratical  frenzy. 

Secondlf/j  Public  stocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-credit, 
have  all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  species  of 
money.  They  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the  most 
considerable  commerce  of  the  state,  reduce  them  to 
common  circulation,  and  by  that  means  render  all  pro- 
visions and  labor  dearer  than  otherwise  they  would  be.* 

Thirdly^  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  in- 

*  We  may  also  remark,  that  this  increase  of  prices,  derived  from  paper- 
credit,  has  a  more  durable  and  a  more  dangerous  influence  than  when  it  arises 
from  a  great  increase  of  gold  and  silver:  where  an  accidental  overflow  of 
money  raises  the  price  of  labor  and  coomiodities,  the  eril  remedies  itself  in  a 
little  time.  The  money  soon  flows  out  into  all  the  neighboring  nations  :  tho 
prit'cs  fall  to  a  level :  and  industry  may  be  continued  as  before ;  a  relief  which 
cannot  be  expected  where  the  circulating  specie  consists  chiefly  of  paper,  and 
has  no  intrinsic  value.  —  Edition  N. 
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terest  of  these  debts  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the 
price  of  labor,  or  to  be  an  oppression  on  the  poorer 
sort. 

FourtMy,  As  foreigners  possess  a  great  share  of  our 
national  funds,  they  render  the  public  in  a  manner 
tributary  to  them,  and  may  in  time  occasion  the  trans- 
port of  our  people  and  our  industry. 

Fifthly^  The  greater  part  of  the  public  stock  being 
always  in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their 
revenue,  our  funds,  in  that  view,  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  an  useless  and  inactive  life.     . 

But  though  the  injury  that  arises  to  commerce  and 
industry  from  our  public  funds  will  appear,  upon  balanc- 
ing the  whole,  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  trivial  in  compar- 
ison of  the  prejudice  that  results  to  a  state  considered 
as  a  body  politic,  which  must  support  itself  in  the  soci- 
ety of  nations,  and  have  various  transactions  with  other 
states  in  wars  and  negotiations.  The  ill  there  is  pure 
and  unmixed,  without  any  favorable  circumstance  to 
atone  for  it ;  and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  nature  the  highest 
and  most  important. 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  on  account  of  its  debts,  since  they  are  mostly 
due  among  ourselves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to 
one  as  they  take  from  another.  It  is  like  transferring 
money  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  which  leaves  the 
person  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such 
loose  reasoning  and  specious  comparisons  will  always 
pass  where  we  judge  not  upon  principles.  I  ask,  Is  it 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  overburden  a  nation 
with  taxes,  even  where  the  sovereign  resides  among 
them  ?  The  very  doubt  seems  extravagant,  since  it 
is  requisite,  in  every  community,  that  there  be  a  certain 
proportion  observed  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle 
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part  of  it  But  if  all  our  present  taxes  be  mortgaged, 
must  we  not  invent  new  ones?  And  may  not  this 
matter  be  carried  to  a  length  that  is  ruinous  and  de- 
structive ? 

In  every  nation  there  are  always  some  methods  of 
levying  money  more  easy  than  others,  agreeably  to  the 
way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they 
make  use  o£  In  Great  Britain,  the  excises  upon  malt 
and  beer  aflford  a  large  revenue,  because  the  operations 
of  malting  and  brewing  are  tedious,  and  are  impossible 
to  be  concealed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  com- 
modities are  not  so  absolutely  necessary  to  life  as  that 
the  raising  of  their  price  would  very  much  aflfect  the 
poorer  sort.  These  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what 
difficulty  to  find  new  ones !  what  vexation  and  ruin  of 
the  poor ! 

Duties  upon  consumptions  are  more  equal  and  easy 
than  those  upon  possessions.  What  a  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  former  are  all  exhausted,  and  that  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying 
taxes ! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  stewards  to 
the  public,  must  not  necessity  force  them  to  practise  all 
the  arts  of  oppression  used  by  stewards,  where  the  ab- 
sence or  negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them 
secure  against  injury  ? 

It  will  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  no  bounds  ought 
ever  to  be  set  to  national  debts,  and  that  the  public 
would  be  no  weaker  were  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  pound,  land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  present 
customs  and  excises.  There  is  something,  therefore,  in 
the  case,  beside  the  mere  transferring  of  property  from 
the  one  hand  to  another.  In  five  hundred  years,  the 
posterity  of  those  now  in  the  coaches,  and  of  those  upon 
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the  boxes,  will  probably  have  changed  places,  without 
affecting  the  public  by  these  revolutions. 

Suppose  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  con- 
dition to  which  it  is  hastening  with  such  amazing  rapid- 
ity ;  suppose  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen 
shillings  in  the  pound,  for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole 
twenty ;  suppose  all  the  excises  and  customs  to  be 
screwed  up  to  the  utmost  which  the  nation  can  bear, 
without  entirely  losing  its  commerce  and  industry ;  and 
suppose  that  all  those  funds  are  mortgaged  to  perpe- 
tuity, and  that  the  invention  and  wit  of  slU  out  projec- 
tors can  find  no  new  imposition  which  may  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  loan ;  and  let  us  consider  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  tliis  situation.  Though  the  impe^ 
feet  state  of  our  political  knowledge,  and  the  narrow 
capacities  of  men,  make  it  difficult  to  foretell  the  effects 
which  will  result  from  any  untried  measure,  the  seeds  of 
ruin  are  here  scattered  with  such  profusion  as  not  to 
escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  observer. 

In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons 
who  possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  effects 
of  their  industry,  are  the  stockholders,  who  draw  almost 
all  the  rent  of  the  land  and  houses,  besides  the  produce 
of  all  the  customs  and  excises.  These  are  men  who 
have  no  connections  with  the  state,  who  can  enjoy  their 
revenue  in  any  part  of  the  globe  in  which  they  choose 
to  reside,  who  will  naturally  bury  themselves  in  the  cap- 
ital, or  in  great  cities,  and  who  will  sink  into  the  leii- 
argy  of  a  stupid  and  pampered  luxury,  without  epirit, 
ambition,  or  enjoyment.  Adieu  to  all  ideas  of  nobility, 
gentry,  and  family.  The  stocks  can  be  transferred  in 
an  instant ;  and,  being  in  such  a  fluctuating  state,  will 
seldom  be  transmitted  during  three  generations  from 
father  to  son.    Or  were  they  to  remain  ever  so  long  in 
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one  family,  they  convey  no  hereditary  authority  or 
credit  to  the  possessor ;  and  by  this  means  the  several 
ranks  of  men,  which  form  a  kind  of  independent  magis- 
tracy in  a  state,  instituted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  are 
entirely  lost ;  and  every  man  in  authority  derives  his 
influence  from  the  commission  alone  of  the  sovereign. 
No  expedient  remains  for  preventing  or  suppressing  in- 
surrections but  mercenary  armies :  no  expedient  at  all 
remains  for  resisting  tyranny :  elections  are  swayed  by 
bribery  and  corruption  alone  :  and  the  middle  power 
between  king  and  people  being  totally  removed,  a 
grievous  despotism  must  infallibly  prevail.  The  land- 
holders, despised  for  their  poverty,  and  hated  for  their 
oppressions,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  any  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Though  a  resolution  should  be  formed  by  the  legis- 
lature never  to  impose  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce 
and  discourages  industry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men, 
in  subjects  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  so  justly 
ius  never  to  be  mistaken,  or,  amidst  difficulties  so  urgent, 
never  to  be  seduced  from  their  resolution.  The  con- 
tinual fluctuations  in  commerce  require  continual  alterar 
tions  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes,  which  exposes  the  legis- 
lature every  moment  to  the  danger  both  of  wilful  and 
involuntary  error.  And  any  great  blow  given  to  trade, 
whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or  by  other  accidents, 
throws  the  whole  system  of  government  into  confusion. 

But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  even 
supposing  trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, in  order  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enter- 
prises, and  to  defend  its  own  honor  and  interest,  or 
those  of  its  allies  ?  I  do  not  ask  how  the  public  is  to 
exert  such  a  prodigious  power  as  it  has  maintained  dur- 
ing our  late  wars;  where  we  have  so  much  exceeded, 
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not  only  our  own  natural  strength,  but  even  that  of  the 
greatest  empires.  This  extravagance  is  the  abuse  com- 
plained of,  as  the  source  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  we 
are  at  present  exposed.  But  since  we  must  still  sup- 
pose great  commerce  and  opulence  to  remain,  even 
after  every  fund  is  mortgaged ;  these  riches  must  be  de- 
fended by  proportional  power ;  and  whence  is  the  pub- 
lic to  derive  the  revenue  which  supports  it  ?  It  must 
plainly  be  from  a  continual  taxation  of  the  annuitants, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  mortgaging  anew,  on 
every  exigency,  a  certain  part  of  their  annuities ;  and 
thus  making  them  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  and 
to  that  of  the  nation.  But  the  difficulties  attending 
this  system  of  policy  will  easily  appear,  whether  we 
suppose  the  king  to  have  become  absolute  master,  or  to 
be  still  controlled  by  national  councils,  in  which  the 
annuitants  themselves  must  necessarily  bear  the  princi- 
pal sway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  absolute,  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  from  this  situation  of  afiairs,  it  is  so  easy 
for  him  to  increase  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants^ 
which  amount  only  to  the  retaining  of  money  in  his 
own  hands,  that  this  species  of  property  would  soon  lose 
all  its  credit,  and  the  whole  income  of  every  individual 
in  the  state  must  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  a  degree  of  despotism  which  no  oriental  mon- 
archy has  ever  yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
consent  of  the  annuitants  be  requisite  for  every  taxa- 
tion, they  will  never  be  persuaded  to  contribute  suffi- 
ciently even  to  the  support  of  government;  as  the 
diminution  of  their  revenue  must  in  that  case  he  very 
sensible,  it  would  not  be  disguised  under  the  appearance 
of  a  branch  of  excise  or  customs,  and  would  not  be 
shared  by  any  other  order  of  the  state,  who  are  already 
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supposed  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  There  are  in- 
stances, in  some  republics,  of  a  hundredth  penny,  and 
sometimes  of  the  fiftieth,  being  given  to  the  support  of 
the  state ;  but  this  is  always  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  power,  and  can  never  become  the  foundation  of  a  con- 
stant national  defence.  We  have  always  found,  where 
a  government  has  mortgaged  all  its  revenues,  that  it 
necessarily  sinks  into  a  state  of  languor,  inactivity,  and 
impotence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniences  which  may  reasonably 
be  foreseen  of  this  situation  to  which  Great  Britain  is 
visibly  tending.  Not  to  mention  the  numberless  incon- 
veniences, which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  which  must 
result  from  so  monstrous  a  situation  as  that  of  making 
the  public  the  chief  or  sole  proprietor  of  land,  besides 
investing  it  with  every  branch  of  customs  and  excise, 
which  the  fertile  imagination  of  ministers  and  projectors 
have  been  able  to  invent. 

1  must  confess  that  there  has  a  strange  supineness, 
from  long  custom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with 
regard  to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  drvines  so  ve- 
hemently complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doc- 
trines. We  all  own  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination 
cannot  hope,  either  that  this  or  any  future  ministry  will 
be  possessed  of  such  rigid  and  steady  frugality,  as  to 
make  a  considerable  progress  in  the  payment  of  our 
debts ;  or  that  the  situation  of  foreign  affairs  will,  for 
any  long  time,  allow  them  leisure  and  tranquillity  for 
such  an  undertaking.*     What  i/ien  is  to  become  of  us? 


*  In  times  of  peace  and  security,  when  alono  it  is  possible  to  pay  debt,  the 
moni'vod  iiiton'j»t  are  averse  to  receive  partial  payments,  which  they  know 
not  how  to  dispose  of  to  advantage ;  and  the  landed  interest  arc  avenge  to 
continue  the  taxes  retiuisite  for  that  purpose.  "Why  therefore  should  a  min- 
Uut  persevere  in  a  measure  so  disagreeable  to  all  parties  ?  For  the  sake,  I 
VOL.  lU.  50 
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Were  we  ever  so  good  Christians^  and  ever  so  resigned 
to  Providence ;  this,  methinks,  were  a  curious  question, 
e\1en  considered  as  a  speculative  one,  and  what  it  might 
not  be  altogether  impossible  to  form  some  conjectural 
solution  of.  The  events  here  will  depend  little  upon 
the  contingencies  of  battles,  negotiations,  intrigues,  and 
factions.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  progress  of 
things  which  may  guide  our  reasonmg.  As  it  would 
have  required  but  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,  when 
we  first  began  this  practice  of  mortga^ng,  to  have  fore- 
told, from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  ministers,  that 
things  would  necessarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we 
see ;  so  now,  that  they  have  at  last  happily  reached  il^ 
it  may  not  be  difficult  to  guess  at  the  consequences. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  one  of  these  two  events;  either  the 
nation  must  destroy  public  credit,  or  public  credit  will 
destroy  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  both 
subsist,  after  the  manner  they  have  been  hitherto  man- 
aged, in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  countries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  pa3nnent  of  our 
debts,  which  was  proposed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was 
much  approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense,  but  never  was 
likely  to  take  efiect.  He  asserted  that  there  was  a  M- 
lacy  in  imagining  that  the  public  owed  this  debt ;  for 
that  really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional  share 
of  it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a  proportional  share  of  the 
interest,  beside  the  expense  of  levying  these  tazea 
Had  we  not  better,  then,  says  he,  make  a  distribution  of 

suppose,  of  a  posterity  which  ho  will  never  sec,  or  of  a  few  reaaoiMifale  reflert- 
in*|:  people,  whose  united  interest  |>crhaps  will  not  bo  able  to  aectro  1dm  the 
smallest  Ijorouf^]!  hi  Kn^i^land.  It  is  not  likely  we  shall  ever  find  any  minister 
HO  bad  a  politician.  With  re^ranl  to  these  narrow  destmctive  wi^'^lnift  of 
politics,  all  ministers  arc  expert  enough.  —  Editions  F,  G,  H,  N. 
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the  debt  among  ourselves,  and  each  of  us  contribute  a 
sum  suitable  to  his  property,  and  by  that  means  dis- 
charge at  once  all  our  funds  and  public  mortgages  ? 
He  seems  not  to  have  considered  that  the  laborious 
poor  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  an- 
nual consumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance,  at 
once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  sum  required.  Not  to 
mention,  that  property  in  money  and  stock  in  trade 
might  easily  be  concealed  or  disguised ;  and  that  visible 
property  in  lands  and  houses  would  really  at  last  answer 
for  the  whole  ;  an  inequality  and  oppression  which 
never  would  be  submitted  to.  But  though  this  project 
is  not  likely  to  take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improb- 
able, that  when  the  nation  becomes  heartily  sick  of 
their  debts,  and  is  cruelly  oppressed  by  them,  some 
daring  projector  may  arise  with  visionary  schemes  for 
their  discharge.  And  as  public  credit  will  begin,  by 
that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail,  the  least  touch  will  destroy 
it,  as  happened  in  France  during  the  regency ;  and  in 
this  manner  it  will  die  of  ilie  doctor^ 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national 
faith  will  be  the  necessary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  mis- 
fortunes, and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  vic- 


*  "  Some  neifjhbourinj*  states  practice  an  easy  expedient,  by  which  they 
h'ghtcn  their  public  debts.  The  French  have  a  custom  (as  the  Romans  for- 
merly had)  of  au^enting  their  money ;  and  this  the  nation  has  been  so  much 
faiuiHarizi.*d  to,  that  it  hurts  not  public  credit,  though  it  be  really  cutting  off 
at  once,  by  an  edict,  so  much  of  their  debts.  The  Dutch  diminish  the  interest 
without  the  consent  of  their  creditors,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  they  arbi- 
trarily tax  the  funds,  as  well  as  other  property.  Could  we  practise  either  of 
these  methods,  we  need  never  be  oppressed  by  the  national  debt ;  and  it  is 
not  imi)ossil>le  but  one  of  these,  or  some  other  method,  may,  at  all  adventures, 
b«  tried  on  the  augmentation  of  our  incumbrances  and  difficulties.  But 
])eople  in  this  countr}'  are  so  good  reasoners  upon  whatever  regards  their 
int»Teat5,  that  such  a  practice  will  deceive  nobody ;  and  public  credit  will 
proliably  tremble  at  once,  by  so  dangerous  a  trial."  —  Editions  F,  G,  II,  N. 
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tories  and  conquests.    I  must  confess,  when  I  see  princes 
and  states  fighting  and  quarrelling,  amidst  their   debta^ 
funds,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings   to  my 
mind  a  match  of  cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  China  shop. 
How  can  it  be  expected,  that  sovereigns  will  spare  a 
species  of  property,  which  is  pernicious  to  themselves 
and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  so  little  compassion 
on  lives  and  properties  that  are  useful  to  both  ?  Ijet  the 
time  come  (and  surely  it  will  come)  when   the  new 
funds,  created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not 
subscribed  to,  and  raise  not  the  money  projected.     Sup- 
pose either  that  the  cash  of  the  nation  is  exhausted ;  or 
that  our  faith,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  ample,  begins 
to  fail  us.     Suppose  that,  in  this  distresef,  the  nation  is 
threatened  with  an  invasion ;  a  rebellion  is  suspected  or 
broken  out  at  home ;  a  squadron  cannot  be  equipped  for 
want  of  pay,  victuals,  or  repairs ;  or  even  a  foreign  sub- 
sidy cannot  be  advanced.     What  must  a  prince  or  min- 
ister do  in  such  an  emergence  ?    The  right  of  self-pres- 
ervation is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much  more 
in  every  community.    And  the  folly  of  our  statesmen 
must  then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  those  who  first 
contracted  debt ;  or  what  is  more,  than  that  of  those 
who  trusted,  or  continue  to  trust  this  security,  if  these 
statesmen  have  the  means  of  safety  in  their  hands^  and 
do  not  employ  them.     The  funds,  created  and   mort- 
gaged, will  by  that  time  bring  in  a  large  yearly  rev- 
enue, sufficient  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  na- 
tion :  money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  exchequer,  ready 
for  the  discharge  of  the   quarterly  interest:  necessity 
calls,  fear  urges,  reason  exhorts,  compassion  alone  ex- 
claims: the  money  will  immediately  be  seized  for  the 
current  service,  under  the  most  solemn  protestations^ 
perhaps  of  being  immediately  replaced.    But  no  more 
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is  requisite.  The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering,  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  buries  thousands  in  its  ruins.  And  this, 
I  think,  may  be  called  the  natural  death  of  public  credit ; 
for  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal  body 
to  its  dissolution  and  destruction. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that 
notwithstanding  such  a  violent  shock  to  public  credit,  as 
a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occasion,  it 
would  not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  would  again  revive 
in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  before.  The  present  king 
of  France,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at  a 
lower  interest  than  ever  his  grandfather  did ;  and  as  low 
as  the  British  Parliament,  comparing  the  natural  rate  of 
interest  in  both  kingdoms.  And  though  men  are  com- 
monly more  governed  by  what  they  have  seen,  than  by 
what  they  foresee,  with  whatever  certainty ;  yet  prom- 
ises, protestations,  fair  appearances,  with  the  allurements 
of  present  interest,  have  such  powerful  influence  as  few 
arc  able  to  resist.  Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by 
the  same  baits :  the  same  tricks  played  over  and  over 
again,  still  trepan  them.  The  heights  of  popularity  and 
patriotism  are  still  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny; 
flattery,  to  treachery ;  standing  armies  to  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  temporal  interest 
of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an  everlasting  destruction 
of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needless  bugbear. 
A  prudent  man,  in  reality,  would  rather  lend  to  the 
public  immediately  after  we  had  taken  a  spunge  to  our 
debts,  than  at  present ;  as  much  as  an  opulent  knave, 
even  though  one  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a  prefer- 
able debtor  to  an  honest  bankrupt :  for  the  former,  in 
order  to  carry  on  business,  may  find  it  his  interest  to 
discharge  his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  the 
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latter  has  it  not  in  his  power.  The  reasoning  of  Tacitus,* 
as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  applicable  to  our  present 
case.  Sed  vulgns  ad  magnitudinein  hemficiorum  adercU :  did- 
iissimns  quisque  pecwiiis  mcrcabaixir:  apud  aapietUes  cassa 
hahebantnr^  quco  tieqiie  dari  neqiie  accipij  salva  repuhUcOj  pole- 
rant.  The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige 
to  pay.  The  only  check  which  the  creditors  have  upon 
her,  is  the  interest  of  preserving  credit;  an  interest 
which  may  easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  great  debt, 
and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence^  even 
supposing  that  credit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  a  present  necessity  often  forces  states  into 
measures,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  against  their 
interest. 

These  two  events  supposed  above,  are  calamitous,  but 
not  the  most  calamitous.  Thousands  are  thereby  sacri- 
ficed to  the  safety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not  without 
danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and 
that  millions  may  be  sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary 
safety  of  thousands.f  Our  popular  government,  per- 
haps, will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minister 
to  venture  on  so  desperate  an  expedient  as  that  of  a 
voluntary  bankruptcy.    And  though  the  House  of  Lords 

*  Hist.  lib.  iii. 

f  I  Iiave  bo.inl  it  has  l)cen  computed,  tLat  all  the  creditors  of  the  pablict 
natives  and  forei<;ners,  amount  only  to  17,000.  These  make  a  figure  At 
present  on  their  ineome ;  but,  in  ease  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an 
instant,  bi'come  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  most  wretched  of  the  people.  The 
di«j^iiity  and  authority  of  the  landed  gentr}'  and  nobility  is  much  better  looted, 
and  would  render  the  eontention  very  unequal,  if  ever  we  come  to  that  ex- 
tremity. One  would  intline  to  assign  to  this  event  a  very  near  period,  such 
as  half  a  eentury^  had  not  our  fathers'  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already 
found  fallcieious,  by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit  so  much  beyond  all  lea- 
sonable  expecfcition.  When  the  astrologers  in  France  were  every  year  fore- 
telling the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  "  These  fellows,"  says  he,  "moat  be  right  at 
last."  We  shall,  therefore,  l>e  more  cautious  than  to  assign  any  precise  date ; 
and  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  event  in  generaL 
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be  altogether  composed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  chiefly;  and  consequently  neither 
of  them  can  be  supposed  to  have  great  property  in  the 
funds :  yet  the  connections  of  the  members  may  be  so 
great  with  the  proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tena- 
cious of  public  faith  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  jus- 
tice, strictly  speaking,  requires.  And  perhaps,  too,  our 
foreign  enemies  may  be  so  politic  as  to  discover,  that 
our  safety  lies  in  despair,  and  may  not  therefore  show 
the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable. 
The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our 
fathers,  and  we,  have  all  deemed  too  unequal  to  be  pre- 
served without  our  attention  and  assistance.  But  our 
children,  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  fettered  with  incum- 
brances, may  sit  down  secure,  and  see  their  neighbors 
oppressed  and  conquered ;  till,  at  last,  they  themselves 
and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. And  this  may  properly  enough  be  denominated 
the  vwleid  death  of  our  public  credit. 

These  seem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very  re- 
mote, and  which  reason  foresees  as  clearly  almost  as  she 
can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  Of  time.  And 
though  the  ancients  maintained,  that  in  order  to  reach 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness 
was  requisite,  one  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  order  to  de- 
liver such  prophecies  as  these,  no  more  is  necessary  than 
merely  to  be  in  one's  senses,  free  from  the  influence  of 
popular  madness  and  delusion. 
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OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  CUSTOMS. 

I  SHALL  observe  three  remarkable  customs  in  three 
celebrated  governments;  and  shall  conclude  from  the 
whole,  that  all  general  maxims  in  politics  ought  to  be 
established  with  great  caution ;  and  that  irregular  and 
extraordinary  appearances  are  frequently  discoveFed  in 
the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  The  former^ 
perhaps,  we  can  better  account  for  after  they  happen, 
from  springs  and  principles,  of  which  every  one  has^ 
within  himself,  or  from  observation,  the  strongest  assiu^ 
ance  and  conviction :  but  it  is  often  fully  as  impossible 
for  human  prudence,  beforehand,  to  foresee  and  foretell 
them. 

I.  One  would  think  it  essential  to  every  supreme  couih 
cil  or  assembly  which  debates,  that  entire  liberty  of 
speech  should  be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all 
motions  or  reasonings  should  be  received,  which  can  any 
way  tend  to  illustrate  the  point  under  deliberation.  One 
would  conclude,  with  still  greater  assurance^  that  after  a 
motion  was  made,  which  was  voted  and  approved  by 
that  assembly  in  which  the  legislative  power  is  lodged, 
the  member  who  made  the  motion  must  for  ever  be  ex- 
empted from  future  trial  or  inquiry.    But  no  political 
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maxim  can,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  indisputable,  than 
that  he  must,  at  least,  be  secured  from  all  inferior  juris- 
diction ;  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  same  supreme 
legislative  assembly  in  their  subsequent  meetings,  could 
make  him  accountable  for  those  motions  and  harangues, 
to  which  they  had  before  given  their  approbation.  But 
tliese  axioms,  however  irrefragable  they  may  appear, 
have  all  failed  in  the  Athenian  government,  from  causes 
and  principles  too,  which  appear  almost  inevitable. 

By  the  yifcaftj  ncu^avofiMVy  or  indidmcut  of  illcgaUty^ 
(though  it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  com- 
mentators,) any  man  was  tried  and  punished  in  a  com- 
mon court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which  had  passed 
upon  his  motion,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  if  that 
law  appeared  to  the  court  unjust,  or  prejudicial  to  the 
public.  Thus  Demosthenes,  finding  that  ship-money  was 
levied  irregularly,  and  that  the  poor  bore  the  same  bur- 
den as  the  rich  in  equipping  the  galleys,  corrected  this 
inequality  by  a  very  useful  law,  which  proportioned  the 
expense  to  the  revenue  and  income  of  each  individual, 
lie  moved  for  this  law  in  the  assembly ;  he  proved  its 
advantages ;  -^  he  convinced  the  people,  the  only  legisla- 
ture in  Athens ;  the  law  passed,  and  was  carried  into 
execution :  yet  was  he  tried  in  a  criminal  court  for  that 
law,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  rich,  who  resented  the 
alteration  that  he  had  introduced  into  the  finances.*}- 
He  was  indeed  acquitted,  upon  proving  anew  the  useful- 
ness of  his  law. 

Ctesiphon  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
particular  honors  should  be  conferred  on  Demosthenes, 
as  on  a  citizen  affectionate  and  useful  to  the  common- 


*  His  harangtic  for  it  i^  still  extant :  Yit^l  'Lvfiftopiag. 
f  Pro  Ctesiphon  to. 
VOL.  UI.  51 
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wealth :  the  people,  convinced  of  this  truth,  voted  those 
honors :  yet  was  Ctesiphon  tried  by  the  yijcKifi]  Tcanrn'o- 
uo)v.  It  was  asserted,  among  other  topics,  that  Demos- 
thenes was  not  a  good  citizen,  nor  affectionate  to  the 
commonwealth  :  and  the  orator  was  called  upon  to  de- 
fend his  friend,  and  consequently  himself;  which  he  ex- 
ecuted by  that  sublime  piece  of  eloquence  that  has  ever 
since  been  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

After  the  battle  of  Cluvronea,  a  law  was  passed  upon 
the  motion  of  Ilyperides,  giving  liberty  to  slaves,  and 
enrolling  them  in  the  troops.*-'  On  account  of  this  law, 
the  orator  was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indictment 
above  mentioned,  and  defended  himself,  among  other 
topics,  by  that  stroke  celebrated  by  Plutarch  and  Lon- 
ginus.  Jl  was  not  /,  said  he,  f/iat  moved fo?'  i/us  law  :  it  teas 
the  ncccssilics  of  irar ;  U  v:as  the  battle  of  Chcvronea.  The 
orations  of  Demostlienes  abound  with  many  instances 
of  triids  of  this  nature,  and  prove  clearly,  that  nothing 
was  more  conunonly  practised. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  such  a  tumultuous 
government  as  we  can  scarcely  form  a  notion  of  in  the 
present  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  collective  body 
of  the  people  voted  in  every  law,  without  any  limita- 
tion of  property,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  with- 
out control  from  any  magistracy  or  senate  ;  "I-  and  con- 
sequently without  regard  to  order,  justice,  or  prudence. 
The  Athenians  soon  became  sensible  of  the  mischiefs 
attending  this  constitution :  but  being  averse  to  check- 

*  riutarcluis  in  vita  DoctMii  Oratorum.  Demosthenes  gives  a  difierent  ac- 
count of  tliis  law.  Contra  Ai'istogitoii,  orat.  II.  He  says,  that  its  purport 
was,  to  render  tlic  nriinn  f'-lriuoi,  or  to  restore  tlic  privilege  of  bcanDir  offices 
to  those  wlio  liad  ])een  (leclareil  incapable.  Perhaps  these  were  both  clauses 
of  the  same  law. 

t  The  senate  of  the  liean  was  only  a  less  numerous  mob,  chosen  Ijv  lot 
from  among  the  jeopk*,  and  their  authority  was  not  great 
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ing  themselves  by  any  rule  or  restriction,  they  resolved, 
at  least  to  check  their  demagogues  or  counsellors,  by 
the  fear  of  future  punishment  and  inquiry.  They  ac- 
cordingly instituted  this  remarkable  law,  a  law  esteemed 
so  essential  to  their  form  of  government,  that  iEschines 
insists  on  it  as  a  known  truth,  that  were  it  abolished 
or  neglected,  it  were  impossible  for  the  Democrac}'  to 
subsist* 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  liberty 
from  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts,  because  these 
w^ere  nothing  but  very  numerous  juries,  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  people.  And  they  justly  considered 
themselves  as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage,  where 
they  had  an  authority,  after  they  came  to  the  use  of 
reason,  not  only  to  retract  and  control  whatever  had 
been  determined,  but  to  punish  any  guardian  for  meas- 
ures which  they  had  embraced  by  his  persuasion. 
The  same  law  had  place  in  Thebes,  f  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athens, 
on  the  establishment  of  any  law  esteemed  very  useful 
or  popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  re- 
peal. 

Thus  the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all  the  public  rev- 
enues to  the  support  of  shows  and  spectacles,  made  it 
criminal  so  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  law. J 
Thus  Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to  recall  all  the 
immunities  formerly  granted,  but  to  deprive  the  people 


*  In  Ctcsiphontom.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  stopaflcr  the  dissolution 
of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  and  the  thirty,  was  to  annul  the  ypof^f  rrapavdfiuVf 
as  wi'  Icani  trom  Demosthenes  Kara  TtfioK.  The  orator  in  this  oration,  gives  us 
tho  wonls  of  the  law,  establishing  the  }|>aof;  Tra^Mvo/xuv,  jiage  297,  ex  edit.  Aldi. 
Ami  he  accounts  tor  it  from  the  same  principles  we  here  reason  upon. 

t  riut.  in  vita  Pclop.  J  Demost  OlyntL  1,  2. 
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for  the  future  of  the  power  of  granting  any  more.* 
Thus  all  bills  of  attainder f  were  forbid,  or  laws  that 
affected  one  Athenian,  without  extending  to  the  whole 
commonwealth.  These  absurd  clauses,  by  which  the 
legislature  vainly  attempted  to  bind  itself  for  ever,  pro- 
ceeded from  an  universal  sense  in  the  people  of  their 
own  levity  and  inconstancy. 

II.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  such  as  we  observe  in 
the  German  empire,  is  considered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  J 
as  an  absurdity  in  politics :  but  what  must  we  say  to 
two  equal  wheels,  which  govern  the  same  political  ma- 
chine, without  any  mutual  check,  control,  or  subordina- 
tion, and  yet  preserve  the  greatest  harmony  and  con- 
cord ?  To  establish  two  distinct  legislatures,  each  of 
which  possesses  full  and  absolute  authority  within  itself 
and  stands  in  no  need  of  the  other's  assistance,  in  order 
to  give  validity  to  its  acts ;  this  may  appear,  beforehand, 
altogether  impracticable,  as  long  as  men  are  actuated 
by  the  passions  of  ambition,  emulation,  and  avaricei 
which  have  hitherto  been  their  chief  governing  princi- 
ples. And  should  I  assert,  that  the  state  I  have  in  my 
eye  was  divided  into  two  distinct  factions,  each  of  whidi 
predominated  in  a  distinct  legislature,  and  yet  produced 
no  clashing  in  these  independent  powers,  the  suppod- 
tion  may  appear  incredible.  And  if,  to  augment  the 
paradox,  I  should  affirm,  that  this  disjointed^  irregolar 
government,  was  the  most  active,  triumphant,  and  ilhuh 
trious  commonwealth  that  ever  yet  appeared  j  I  should 
certainly  be  told,  that  such  a  political  chimera  was  as 
absurd  as  any  vision  of  priests  or  poets.  But  there  is 
no  need  for  searching  long,  in  order  to  prove  the  reality 

*  Dt'inost.  contra  Lopt.  f  Dcmost.  contra  Aristocratem. 

X  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humor,  Part  3,  §  2.' 
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of  the  foregoing  suppositions  :  for  this  was  actually  the 
case  with  the  Roman  republic. 

The  legislative  power  was  there  lodged  in  the  coviUla 
crn/urift/ff  and  comilia  tribvta.  In  the  former,  it  is  well 
known,  the  people  voted  according  to  their  ccnsiiSy  so 
that  when  the  first  class  was  unanimous,  though  it  con- 
tained not  perhaps  the  hundreth  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  determined  the  whole ;  and,  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  senate,  established  a  law.  In  the  latter  every 
vote  was  equal ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  senate  was 
not  there  requisite,  the  lower  people  entirely  prevailed, 
and  gave  law  to  the  whole  state.  In  all  party  divisions, 
at  first  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  afterwards 
between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  interest  of  the 
aristocracy  was  predominant  in  the  first  legislature,  that 
of  the  democracy  in  the  second  :  the  one  could  always 
destroy  what  the  other  had  established  :  nay,  the  one  by 
a  sudden  and  unforeseen  motion,  might  take  the  start 
of  the  other,  and  totally  anniliihite  its  rival  by  a  vote, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  had  the  full 
authority  of  a  law.  But  no  such  contest  is  observed  in 
the  history  of  liome  :  no  instance  of  a  quarrel  bet\veen 
these  two  legislatures,  though  many  between  the  parties 
that  governed  in  each.  Whence  arose  this  concord, 
which  may  seem  so  extraordinary  ? 

The  legislature  established  in  liome,  by  the  authority 
of  Scrvius  TuUius,  was  the  comUln  cen/ifna/a,  which,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  rendered  the  government 
for  some  time  very  aristocratical.  But  the  people,  hav- 
ing number  and  force  on  their  side,  and  being  elated 
with  frecjuent  conquests  and  victories  in  their  foreign 
wars,  always  i)revailed.  when  pushed  to  extremity,  and 
first  extorted  from  the  senate  the  magistracy  of  the  trir 
l>unes,  and  next  the  legislative  power  of  tlio  amitk  tr 
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hu(((.  It  then  behoved  the  nobles  to  be  more  careful 
than  ever  not  to  provoke  the  people.  For  beside  the 
force  Avhich  the  latter  were  always  possessed  of,  they 
liad  now  got  possession  of  legal  authority,  and  could 
instantly  break  in  pieces  any  order  or  institution  which 
dh'cctly  opposed  them.  By  intrigue,  by  influence,  by 
money,  by  combhiation,  and  by  the  respect  paid  to  their 
character,  the  nobles  might  often  prevail,  and  direct  the 
whole  machine  of  government:  but  had  they  openly 
set  their  eoniilia  ailnruda  in  opposition  to  the  fribtflih 
they  had  soon  lost  the  advantage  of  that  institution, 
together  with  their  consuls,  praitors,  ediles,  and  all  the 
magistrates  elected  by  it.  But  the  comitia  trihniaj  not 
having  the  same  reason  for  respecting  the  ceniwnata,  fre- 
quently repealed  laws  favorable  to  the  aristocracy: 
they  limited  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  protected  the 
peoi)le  Irom  oppression,  and  controlled  the  actions  of  the 
senate  and  magistracy.  The  centiiricda  found  it  convea- 
ient  always  to  submit ;  and  though  equal  in  authority, 
yet  being  inferior  in  power,  durst  never  directly  give 
any  shock  to  the  other  legislature,  either  by  repealing 
its  laws,  or  establishing  laws  wdiich  it  foresaw  would 
soon  be  repealed  by  it. 

No  instance  is  found  of  any  opposition  or  struggle 
between  these  anmlin^  except  one  slight  attempt  of  this 
kind,  mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  third  book  of  his  Civil 
Wars.  Mark  Antony,  resolving  to  deprive  Decimus 
Brutus  of  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  railed  in 
the  Foruiit^  and  called  one  of  the  comitia^  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting  of  the  other,  which  had  been  ordered 
by  the  senate.  But  affairs  were  then  fallen  into  such 
confusion,  and  the  Boman  constitution  was  so  near  its 
final  dissolution,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
such  an  expedient.     This  contest,  besides,  was  founded 
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more  on  form  than  party.  It  was  the  senate  who 
ordered  the  comilia  tnbiita,  that  they  might  obstruct  the 
meeting  of  tlie  ceiduriata,  which,  by  the  constitution,  or 
at  least  forms  of  the  government,  could  alone  dispose  of 
provinces. 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  coinitia  centuriata^  though 
banished  by  tlie  inbtitUj  that  is,  by  a  plebisci/um.  But  his 
banishment,  we  may  observe,  never  was  considered  as  a 
legal  deed,  arising  from  the  free  choice  and  inclination 
of  the  people.  It  was  always  ascribed  to  the  violence 
alone  of  Clodius,  and  to  the  disorders  introduced  by  him 
into  the  government. 

III.  The  third  custom  which  we  purpose  to  remark  re- 
gards England,  and,  though  it  be  not  so  important  as 
those  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
is  no  less  singular  and  unexpected.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
politics,  which  we  readily  admit  as  undisputed  and  uni- 
versal, that  a  power,  however  great,  when  granted  by 
law  to  an  eminent  magistrate,  is  not  so  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty (US  an  authority,  however  inconsiderable,  which  he 
acquires  from  violence  and  usurpation.  For  besides  that 
the  law  always  limits  every  power  which  it  bestows,  the 
very  receiving  it  as  a  concession  establishes  the  author- 
ity whence  it  is  derived,  and  preserves  the  harmony  of 
the  constitution.  By  the  same  right  that  one  preroga- 
tive is  assumed  without  law,  another  ma}^  also  be  claimed, 
and  another,  with  still  greater  facility;  while  the  first 
usurpations  both  serve  as  precedents  to  the  following, 
and  give  force  to  maintain  them.  Hence  the  heroism  of 
Hampden's  conduct,  who  sustained  the  whole  violence 
of  royal  prosecution,  rather  than  pay  a  tax  of  twenty 
shillings  not  imposed  by  Parliament ;  hence  the  care  of 
all  English  patriots  to  guard  against  the  first  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown ;  and  hence  alone  the  existence,  at 
this  day,  of  English  liberty. 
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There  is,  however,  one  occasion  where  the  Parliament 
has  departed  from  this  maxim ;  and  that  is,  in  the  /jrm- 
iiifj  of  br(h/ic/i.  The  exercise  of  an  irregular  power  is  here 
tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown  ;  and  though  it  has  fre- 
(juently  been  under  deliberation  how  that  powqr  raiglit 
be  rendered  legal,  and  granted,  under  proper  restrictions 
to  the  sovereign,  no  safe  expedient  could  ever  be  pro- 
posed for  that  purpose ;  and  the  danger  to  liberty  always 
appeared  greater  from  law^  than  from  usurpation.  When 
this  powder  is  exercised  to  no  other  end  than  to  man  the 
navy,  men  willingly  submit  to  it  from  a  sense  of  its  use 
and  necessity ;  and  the  sailors,  who  are  alone  affected  by 
it,  find  nobody  to  support  them  in  claiming  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  law  grants,  without  distinction, 
to  all  English  subjects.  But  were  this  power,  on  any 
occasion,  made  an  instrument  of  faction  or  ministerial 
tyranny,  the  opposite  faction,  Und  indeed  all  lovers  of 
their  country,  would  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and 
support  the  injured  party;  the  liberty  of  Englishmen 
would  be  asserted  ;  juries  would  be  implacable  ;  and  the 
tools  of  tyranny,  acting  both  against  law  and  equity, 
would  meet  w^ith  the  severest  vengeance.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  the  Parliament  to  grant  such  an  authority, 
they  would  ])robal)ly  fall  into  one  of  these  two  incon- 
veniences. They  would  either  bestow  it  under  so  many 
restrictions  as  would  make  it  lose  its  effect,  by  cramp- 
ing the  authority  of  the  crown ;  or  they  w^ould  render 
it  ."<()  large  and  comprehensive  as  might  give  occasion  to 
great  abuses,  lor  which  we  could,  in  that  case,  have  no 
remedy.  The  very  iri'egularity  of  the  practice  at  pres- 
ent })revents  its  abuses,  by  affording  so  easy  a  remedy 
against  tliem. 

1  pretend  not,  by  this  reasoning,  to  exclude  all  possi- 
bility of  contriving  a  register  for  seamen,  which  might 
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man  the  navy  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I 
only  observe,  that  no  satisfactory  scheme  of  that  nature 
has  yet  been  proposed.  Rather  than  adopt  any  project 
hitherto  invented,  we  continue  a  practice  seemingly  the 
most  absurd  and  unaccountable.  Authority,  in  times  of 
full  internal  peace  and  concord,  is  armed  against  law. 
A  continued  violence  is  permitted  in  the  crown,  amidst 
the  greatest  jealousy  and  watchfulness  in  the  people ; 
nay,  proceeding  from  those  very  principles.  Liberty,  in 
a  country  of  the  highest  liberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its 
own  defence,  without  any  countenance  or  protection. 
The  wild  state  of  nature  is  renewed  in  one  of  the  most 
civilized  societies  of  mankind,  and  great  violence  and 
disorder  are  committed  with  impunity;  while  the  one 
party  pleads  obedience  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  the 
other  the  sanction  of  fundamental  laws. 

VOL.  in.  52 
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OF   THE   POPULOUSNESS   OF   ANCIENT   NATIONS.* 

There  is  very  little  ground,  either  from  reason  or  ob- 
servation, to  conclude  the  world  eternal  or  incorruptible. 

*  "  An  eminent  clergj-man  in  Edinburgh,  having  wrote,  some  years  ago,  a 
discourse  on  the  same  question  with  this,  of  the  populousness  of  ancient  na- 
tions, was  pleased  lately  to  conmiunicate  it  to  the  author.  It  maintained  the 
opposite  side  of  the  argument,  to  what  is  here  insisted  on,  and  contained  much 
erudition  and  good  reasoning.  The  author  acknowledges  to  have  borrowed, 
with  some  variations  from  that  discourse,  two  computations,  that  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Belgium,  and  that  with  regard  to  those  in 
Epirus.  If  this  learned  gentleman  be  prevailed  on  to  publish  his  dissertation, 
it  will  serve  to  give  great  light  into  the  present  question,  the  most  curious  and 
important  of  all  questions  of  erudition." 

In  Editions  H,  N,  this  note  is  changed  as  follows.  —  "  An  ingenious  writer 
has  honored  this  discourse  with  an  answer,  full  of  politeness,  erudition,  and 
good  sense.  So  learned  a  refutation  would  have  made  the  author  suspect  that 
his  reasonings  were  entirely  overthrown,  had  he  not  used  the  precaution,  from 
the  beginning,  to  keep  himself  on  the  sceptical  side ;  and  having  taken  this 
advantage  of  the  ground,  he  was  enabled,  though  with  much  inferior  forces, 
to  i)rescrve  himself  from  a  total  defeat.  That  Reverend  gentleman  will  always 
find,  where  his  antagonist  is  so  entrenched,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  force  him. 
Varro,  in  such  a  situation,  could  defend  himself  against  Hannibal,  Phamaces 
against  Caesar.  The  author,  however,  very  willingly  acknowledges,  that  his 
antagonist  has  detected  many  mistakes  both  in  his  authorities  and  reasonings : 
and  it  was  owing;  entirely  to  that  gentleman's  indulgence,  that  many  more 
errors  were  not  remarked.  In  this  edition,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  his 
learned  animadversions,  and  the  Essay  has  been  rendered  less  imperfect  than 
formerly."— Note  in  Editions  F,  G. 
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The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of  matter,  the  violent 
revolutions  with  which  every  part  is  agitated,  the  changes 
remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces  as  well  as  tra- 
dition of  an  universal  deluge,  or  general  convulsion  of 
the  elements ;  all  these  prove  strongly  the  mortalitjf  of 
this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its  passage,  by  corruption 
or  dissolution,  from  one  state  or  order  to  another.  It 
must  therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which  it 
contains,  have  its  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  all  these  variations,  man, 
equally  with  every  animal  and  vegetable,  will  partake. 
In  the  flourishing  age  of  the  world  it  may  be  expected, 
that  the  human  species  should  possess  greater  vigor  both 
of  mind  and  body,  more  prosperous  health,  higher  spirits, 
longer  life,  and  a  stronger  inclination  and  power  of  gene- 
ration. But  if  the  general  system  of  things,  and  human 
society  of  course,  have  any  such  gradual  revolutions, 
they  are  too  slow  to  be  discernible  in  that  short  period 
which  is  comprehended  by  history  and  tradition.  Stature 
and  force  of  body,  length  of  life,  even  courage  and  ex- 
tent of  genius,  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  naturally,  in 
all  ages,  pretty  much  the  same.  The  arts  and  sciences, 
indeed,  have  flourished  in  one  period,  and  haye  decayed 
in  another ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  at  the  time  when 
they  rose  to  greatest  perfection  among  one  people,  they 
were  perhaps  totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighboring 
nations;  and  though  they  universally  decayed  in  one 
age,  yet  in  a  succeeding  generation  they  again  revived, 
and  diffused  themselves  over  the  world.  As  far,  there- 
fore, as  observation  reaches,  there  is  no  universal  differ- 
ence discernible  in  the  human  species ;  and  though  it 
were  allowed,  that  the  universe,  like  an  animal  body, 
had  a  natural  progress  from  infancy  to  old  age,  yet  as  it 
must  still  be  uncertain,  whether,  at  present,  it  be  advanc- 
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ing  to  its  point  of  perfection,  or  declining  from  it,  we 
cannot  thence  presuppose  any  decay  in  human  nature.* 
To  prove,  therefore,  or  account  for  that  superior  popu- 
lousness  of  antiquity,  which  is  commonly  supposed,  by 
thc^maginary  youth  or  vigor  of  the  world,  will  scarcely 
be  admitted  by  any  just  reasoner.  These  geiwral  physi- 
cal causes  ought  entirely  to  be  excluded  from  this  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  indeed  some  more  particular  physical  causes 
of  importance.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in  antiquity, 
which  are  almost  unknown  to  modem  medicine;  and 
new  diseases  have  arisen  and  propagated  themselves,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  history.  In  this 
particular  we  may  observe,  upon  comparison,  that  the 
disadvantage  is  much  on  the  side  of  the  moderns.  Not 
to  mention  some  others  of  less  moment,  the  smallpox 
commits  such  ravages,  as  would  almost  alone  account 
for  the  great  superiority  ascribed  to  ancient  times.  The 
tenth  or  the  twelth  part  of  mankind  destroyed,  every 
generation,  should  make  a  vast  difference,  it  may  be 
thought,  in  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  when 
joined  to  venereal  distempers,  a  new  plague  diffused 
everywhere,  this  disease  is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its 
constant  operation,  to  the  three  great  scourges  of  man- 
kind, war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Were  it  certain, 
therefore,  that  ancient  times  were  more  populous  than 
the  present,  and  could  no  moral  causes  be  assigned  for 

*  Coliiniclla  says,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.,  that  in  Ef^ypt  and  Africa  the  bearing  of 
twins  was  frecpient,  and  even  cnstomary ;  gemUii  pdrlus  famiitarcs^  ac  pdine 
solcnncs  sunt.  If  tliiswas  true,  there  is  a  pliysical  dift'erencc  both  in  countries 
and  ages.  For  travellers  make  no  such  remarks  on  these  countries  at  present. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  northern  nations  more  prolific. 
As  those  two  countries  were  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  difficult, 
though  not  altogether  absurd,  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Columella  might 
be  mistaken  with  regard  to  them. 
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60  great  a  change^  these  physical  causes  alone^  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  satisfac- 
tion on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain  that  antiquity  was  so  much  more 
populous,  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagances  of  Fos- 
sius,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  are  well  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  discernment  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  according  to  the  best  computa- 
tions which  these  subjects  will  admit  of,  there  are  not 
now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of  man- 
kind, which  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.*  It 
may  easily  be  observed,  that  the  comparison  in  this  case 
must  be  imperfect,  even  though  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  scene  of  ancient  history ;  Europe,  and  the  natiops 
round  the  Mediterranean.  We  know  not  exactly  the 
numbers  of  any  European  kingdom,  or  even  city,  at 
present :  how  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  those  of 
ancient  cities  and  states,  where  historians  have  left  us 
such  imperfect  traces?  For  my  part,  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  me  so  uncertain,  that,  as  I  intend  to  throw  to- 
gether some  reflections  on  that  head,  I  shall  intermingle 
the  inquiry  concerning  causes  with  that  concerning  facts; 
which  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where  the  facts  can 
be  ascertained  with  any  tolerable  assurance.  We  shall, 
^rsty  consider  whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  situation  of  society  in  both  periods,  that 
antiquity  must  have  been  more  populous;  secmidl^, 
whether  in  reality  it  was  so.  If  I  can  make  it  appear, 
that  the  conclusion  is  not  so  certain  as  is  pretended,  in 
favor  of  antiquity,  it  is  all  I  aspire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  populousness  of  ages  or  king- 

*  Lettres  Persanes.    See  abo  L'Esprit  de  Loix,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  17, 18,  19. 
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fh/m%  implies  important  consequences,  mod  commonljr 
determines  concerning  the  preference  of  tl^ir  whcde 
police,  their  manners,  and  the  constitaticm  of  their  gOT- 
emment  For  a^  there  is  in  aU  men,  both  male  and 
female,  a  desire  and  power  of  generation,  more  actire 
than  w  ever  universallj  exerted,  the  restraints  which 
they  lie  under  must  proceed  from  some  difficulties  in 
their  situation,  which  it  belongs  to  a  wise  legidatore 
carefully  to  observe  and  remove.  Almo^  every  man, 
who  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  family,  will  have  cme ; 
and  the  human  species,  at  this  rate  of  propagaticMi, 
would  more  than  double  every  generation.  How  fast 
do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony  or  new  settlement, 
where  it  Ls  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  a  family,  and 
where  men  are  nowise  straitened  or  confined  as  in  long 
established  governments?  History  tells  us  frequently 
of  plagues  which  have  swept  away  the  third  or  fourth 
part  of  a  people ;  yet  in  a  generation  or  two,  the  de- 
struction was  not  perceived,  and  the  society  had  again 
acquired  their  former  number.  The  lands  which  were 
cultivated,  the  houses  built,  the  commodities  raised,  the 
riches  acquired,  enabled  the  people,  who  escaped,  imme- 
diately to  marry  and  to  rear  families,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  those  who  had  perished  *  And,  for  a  like  rea- 
son, every  wise,  just,  and  mild  government,  by  rendering 
the  condition  of  its  subjects  easy  and  secure,  will  always 
abound  most  in  people,  as  well  as  in  commodities  and 
ricliCH.     A  country,  indeed,  whose  climate  and  soil  are 


*  'J'li'iH,  too,  U  «i  flood  reason  why  the  smallpox  does  not  depopulate  coun- 
tries so  iimch  as  may  at  first  si^^ht  be  inia«nned.  Where  there  is  room  for 
more  jx-ople,  they  will  always  arise,  even  without  the  assistance  of  naturaliza- 
tion bills.  It  is  remarked  ]»y  Don  Geronimo  De  Ustariz,  that  the  provinces 
of  Spain,  which  send  most  people  to  the  Indies,  are  most  populous,  which 
jiroceeds  from  their  superior  riches. 
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fitted  for  vinesy  will  naturally  be  more  populous  than 
one  which  produces  com  only,  and  that  more  populous 
than  one  which  is  only  fitted  for  pasturage.  In  general, 
warm  climates,  as  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  are 
there  fewer,  and  vegetation  more  powerful,  are  likely  to 
be  most  populous :  but  if  every  thing  else  be  equal,  it 
seems  natural  to  expect  that,  wherever  there  are  most 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  the  wisest  institutions,  there 
will  also  be  most  people. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  populousness 
of  ancient  and  modem  times,  being  allowed  of  great 
importance,  it  will  be  requisite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to 
some  determination,  to  compare  both  the  domestic  and 
political  situation  of  these  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  facts  by  their  moral  causes ;  which  is  the  fird 
view  in  which  we  proposed  to  consider  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns,  consists  in  the 
practice  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  former, 
and  which  has  been  abolished  for  some  centuries  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  passionate  ad- 
mirers of  the  ancients,  and  zealous  partisans  of  civil  lib- 
erty, (for  these  sentiments,  as  they  are  both  of  them  in 
the  main  extremely  just,  are  found  to  be  almost  insep- 
arable,) cannot  forbear  regretting  the  loss  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  and  whilst  they  brand  all  submission  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  single  person  with  the  harsh  denconina- 
tion  of  slavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  to  real  slavery  and  subjection.  But  to 
one  who  considers  coolly  on  the  subject,  it  will  appear 
that  human  nature,  in  general,  really  enjoys  more  lib- 
erty at  present,  in  the  most  arbitrary  government  of 
Europe,  than  it  ever  did  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  ancient  times.    As  much  as  submission  to  a 
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OF   THE   POPULOUSNESS   OF  ANCIENT   NATIONS.* 

There  is  very  little  ground,  either  from  reason  or 
servation,  to  conclude  the  world  eternal  or  incorrupti 

♦  "  An  oinineiit  dorgj-man  in  Eilinbupgli,  having  wrote,  some  years  a 
(lis('oiirse  on  thi'  same  (|uostIon  -with  this,  of  the  populousncss  of  ancien 
tlons,  was  ]>leased  lately  to  communie.itc  it  to  the  author.  It  maintained 
op])(>sIte  side  of  the  argument,  to  what  is  here  insisted  on,  and  contained  i 
erudition  and  g«)o<l  reasoning.  The  author  acknowledges  to  bavc  borrc 
with  some  variations  i'vom  that  discourse,  two  computations,  that  with  n 
to  the  numluir  of  inhabitants  in  Jirlf/hnny  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
Epiruit.  If  this  learned  gentleman  be  pn?vailed  on  to  publish  his  dissert] 
it  will  serve  to  give  great  light  into  the  present  question,  the  most  curioni 
inii)ortant  of  all  ipiestions  of  erudition." 

In  Kditions  II,  N,  this  note  is  changed  as  follows.  — **  An  ingenious  \ 
has  honored  this  discourse  with  an  answer,  full  of  politeness,  erudition, 
good  sense.  So  learned  a  refutation  would  have  made  the  author  susped 
liis  reasonings  were  entirely  overthn)wn,  had  he  not  used  the  procaatioo, 
the  beginning,  to  keep  himself  on  the  sceptical  side;  and  having  takei 
advantage  of  the  ground,  he  was  enabled,  though  with  much  inferior  li 
to  ])resurve  himself  fi-om  a  total  defeat.  Tliat  Reverend  gentleman  irill  al 
find,  where  his  antagonist  is  so  entrenched,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  fbree 
Varro,  in  such  a  situation,  could  defend  himself  agsdnst  Hannibal,  Phan 
against  Ciesar.  Tlie  author,  however,  very  willingly  acknowledges,  thi 
antagonist  has  detected  many  mistakes  l)oth  in  his  authorities  and  reascm 
and  it  was  owing:  entirely  to  that  gentleman*8  indulgence,  that  manj 
eriT)rs  were  not  r(>niarked.  In  this  edition,  advantage  has  been  fatV^n  < 
learned  animadversions,  and  the  Essay  has  been  rendered  less  impeilect 
formerly."— Note  in  Editions  F,  G. 
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The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of  matter,  the  violent 
revolutions  with  which  every  part  is  agitated,  the  changes 
remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces  as  well  as  tra- 
dition of  an  universal  deluge,  or  general  convulsion  of 
the  elements ;  all  these  prove  strongly  the  mortalitjj  of 
this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its  passage,  by  corruption 
or  dissolution,  from  one  state  or  order  to  another.  It 
must  therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which  it 
contains,  have  its  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age; 
and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  all  these  variations,  man, 
equally  with  every  animal  and  vegetable,  will  partake. 
In  the  flourishing  age  of  the  world  it  may  be  expected, 
that  the  human  species  should  possess  greater  vigor  both 
of  mind  and  body,  more  prosperous  health,  higher  spirits, 
longer  life,  and  a  stronger  inclination  and  power  of  gene- 
ration. But  if  the  general  system  of  things,  and  human 
society  of  course,  have  any  such  gradual  revolutions, 
they  are  too  slow  to  be  discernible  in  that  short  period 
which  is  comprehended  by  history  and  tradition.  Stature 
and  force  of  body,  length  of  life,  even  courage  and  ex- 
tent of  genius,  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  naturally,  in 
all  ages,  pretty  much  the  same.  The  arts  and  sciences, 
indeed,  have  flourished  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed 
in  another ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  at  the  time  when 
they  rose  to  greatest  perfection  among  one  people,  they 
were  perhaps  totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighboring 
nations;  and  though  they  universally  decayed  in  one 
age,  yet  in  a  succeeding  generation  they  again  revived, 
and  diffused  themselves  over  the  world.  As  far,  there- 
fore, as  observation  reaches,  there  is  no  universal  differ- 
ence discernible  in  the  human  species ;  and  though  it 
were  allowed,  that  the  imiverse,  like  an  animal  body, 
had  a  natural  progress  from  infancy  to  old  age,  yet  as  it 
must  still  be  uncertain,  whether,  at  present,  it  be  advanc- 
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ing  to  its  point  of  perfection,  or  declining  from  it,  we 
cannot  thence  presuppose  any  decay  in  human  nature.* 
To  prove,  therefore,  or  account  for  that  superior  popu- 
lousness  of  antiquity,  which  is  commonly  supposed,  by 
thc^iniaginary  youth  or  vigor  of  the  world,  will  searcelv 
be  admitted  by  any  just  reasoner.  These  general  ifbifi- 
cal  causes  ought  entirely  to  be  excluded  from  this  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  indeed  some  more  jyafiicula?"  physical  causes 
of  importance.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in  antiquitv, 
\vhich  are  ahnost  unknown  to  modern  medicine ;  and 
new  disea^^es  have  arisen  and  propagated  themselves,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  history.  In  this 
particular  we  may  observe,  upon  comparison,  that  the 
disadvantage  is  much  on  the  side  of  the  moderns.  Not 
to  mention  some  others  of  less  moment,  the  smallpox 
commits  such  ravages,  as  would  almost  alone  account 
for  the  great  superiority  ascribed  to  ancient  times.  The 
tenth  or  the  twelth  part  of  mankind  destroyed,  everv 
generation,  should  make  a  vast  difierence,  it  may  be 
thought,  in  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  when 
joined  to  venereal  distempers,  a  new  plague  diffused 
everywhere,  this  disease  is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its 
constant  operation,  to  the  three  great  scourges  of  man- 
kind, war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Were  it  certain 
therefore,  that  ancient  times  were  more  populous  than 
the  present,  and  could  no  moral  causes  be  assigned  for 

*  Colmiu'lhi  says,  lil).  iii.  raj).  8.,  that  in  K;rypt  and  Africa  the  bearinf^of 
twills  was  1"n'(|iicnt,  and  cvcmi  customary;  gt mini  partus  famUiares  ac  pane 
so/(  n/Ks  si/nf.  If  this  was  true,  there  is  a  pliysical  ditfereiu'e  both  in  countrieii 
aii<l  a'les.  For  travellers  make  no  such  remarks  on  theso  countries  at  present. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  apt  to  supi)ose  the  northern  nations  more  prolific. 
As  tliosc  two  countries  were  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  ditlicult, 
thoiiirh  not  ah<»;!;i'ther  al»surd,  to  sui)pose  that  such  a  nuin  as  Columella  urHit 
1)0  mi.^takcn  with  re;;ard  U)  them. 
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SO  great  a  change,  these  physical  causes  alone,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  satisfac- 
tion on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain  that  antiquity  was  so  much  more 
populous,  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagances  of  JTos- 
sius,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  are  well  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  discernment  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  according  to  the  best  computa- 
tions which  these  subjects  will  admit  of,  there  are  not 
now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of  man- 
kind, which  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.*  It 
may  easily  be  observed,  that  the  comparison  in  this  case 
must  be  imperfect,  even  though  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  scene  of  ancient  history ;  Europe,  and  the  natiops 
round  the  Mediterranean.  We  know  not  exactly  the 
numbers  of  any  European  kingdom,  or  even  city,  at 
present :  how  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  those  of 
ancient  cities  and  states,  where  historians  have  left  us 
such  imperfect  traces?  For  my  part,  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  me  so  uncertain,  that,  as  I  intend  to  throw  to- 
gether some  reflections  on  that  head,  I  shall  intermingle 
the  incjuiry  concerning  causes  with  that  concerning/r/^/^; 
which  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where  the  facts  can 
1k'  a.^certained  with  any  tolerable  assurance.  We  shall, 
//•n/,  consider  whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  situation  of  society  in  both  periods,  that 
auticjuity  must  have  been  more  populous ;  second/f/, 
whether  in  reality  it  was  so.  If  I  can  make  it  appear, 
that  the  conclusion  is  not  so  certain  as  is  pretended,  in 
favor  of  antiquity,  it  is  all  I  aspire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  populousness  of  ages  or  king- 

♦  Loltrvs  IVrsiuies.     See  also  L'Esprit  de  LoLx,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  17,  18,  19. 
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donis^  implies  important  consequences^  and  commonlj 
determines  concerning  the  preference  of  their  whole 
police,  their  manners,  and  the  constitution  of  their  gov- 
ernment. For  as  there  is  in  all  men^  both  male  and 
female,  a  desire  and  power  of  generation^  more  active 
than  is  ever  universally  exerted,  the  restraints  which 
they  lie  under  must  proceed  from  some  difficulties  in 
their  situation,  which  it  belongs  to  a  wise  legislature 
carefully  to  observe  and  remove.  Almost  every  man, 
who  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  family,  will  have  one; 
and  the  human  species,  at  this  rate  of  propagation, 
would  more  than  double  every  generation.  How  £ut 
do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony  or  new  settlement, 
where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  a  family,  and 
where  men  are  nowise  straitened  or  confined  as  in  long 
established  governments  ?  History  tells  ns  frequently 
of  plagues  which  have  swept  away  the  third  or  fourth 
part  of  a  people ;  yet  in  a  generation  or  two,  the  de* 
struction  was  not  perceived,  and  the  society  had  again 
acquired  their  former  number.  The  lands  which  wen 
cultivated,  the  houses  built,  the  commodities  raised  the 
riches  acquired,  enabled  the  people,  who  escaped,  imme- 
diately to  marry  and  to  rear  families,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  those  who  had  perished.*  And,  for  a  like  ret- 
son,  every  wise,  just,  and  mild  government,  hy  rendering 
the  condition  of  its  subjects  easy  and  secure,  will  alwavB 
abound  most  in  people,  as  well  as  in  commodities  and 
riches.    A  country,  indeed,  whose  climate  and  soil  are 


♦  This,  too,  in  a  good  reason  why  the  smallpox  doc8  not  depopolato 

trios  so  much  as  may  at  fii-j^t  sight  be  imagined.  Where  thei^  ia  room  ftr 
more  people,  they  will  always  arise,  even  without  the  assistance  of  natanfia- 
tion  bills.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Ustariz,  that  the  prorinccs 
of  Spain,  which  send  most  people  to  the  Indies,  arc  most  populoiu^  ^ 
j)rocecds  iVom  their  superior  riches. 
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fitted  for  vines,  will  naturally  be  more  populous  than 
one  which  produces  com  only,  and  that  more  populous 
than  one  which  is  only  fitted  for  pasturage.  In  general, 
warm  climates,  as  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  are 
there  fewer,  and  vegetation  more  powerful,  are  likely  to 
be  most  populous :  but  if  every  thing  else  be  equal,  it 
seems  natural  to  expect  that,  wherever  there  are  most 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  the  wisest  institutions,  there 
will  also  be  most  people. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  populousnese 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  being  allowed  of  great 
importance,  it  will  be  requisite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to 
some  determination,  to  compare  both  the  domestic  and 
IwliUcal  situation  of  these  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  facts  by  their  moral  causes ;  which  is  the  first 
view  in  which  we  proposed  to  consider  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns,  consists  in  the 
practice  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  former, 
and  which  has  been  abolished  for  some  centuries  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  passionate  ad- 
mirers of  the  ancients,  and  zealous  partisans  of  civil  lib- 
erty, (for  these  sentiments,  as  they  are  both  of  them  in 
the  main  extremely  just,  are  found  to  be  almost  insep- 
arable,) cannot  forbear  regretting  the  loss  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  and  whilst  they  brand  all  submission  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  single  person  with  the  harsh  denomina- 
tion of  slavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  to  real  slavery  and  subjection.  But  to 
one  who  considers  coolly  on  the  subject,  it  will  appear 
that  human  nature,  in  general,  really  enjoys  more  lib- 
erty at  present,  in  the  most  arbitrary  government  of 
Europe,  than  it  ever  did  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  ancient  times.     As  much  as  submission  to  a 
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petty  prince,  whose  dominions  extend  not  beyond  a 
single  city,  is  more  grievous  than  obedience  to  a  great 
monarch ;  so  much  is  domestic  slavery  more  cruel  and 
oppressive  than  any  civil  subjection  whatsoever.  The 
more  the  master  is  removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank, 
the  greater  liberty  we  enjoy,  the  less  are  our  actions  in- 
spected and  controlled,  and  the  fainter  that  cruel  com- 
parison becomes  between  our  own  subjection,  and  the 
freedom,  and  even  dominion  of  another.  The  remains 
which  are  found  of  domestic  slavery,  in  the  American 
colonies,  and  among  some  European  nations,  would 
never  surely  create  a  desire  of  rendering  it  more  uni- 
versal. The  little  humanity  commonly  observed  in  per- 
sons accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  exercise  so  great 
authority  over  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  trample 
upon  human  nature,  were  sufficient  alone  to  disgust  us 
with  that  unbounded  dominion.  Nor  can  a  more  prob- 
able reason  be  assigned  for  the  severe,  I  might  say,  bar- 
barous manners  of  ancient  times,  than  the  practice  of 
domestic  slavery ;  by  which  every  man  of  rank  was 
rendered  a  petty  tyrant,  and  educated  amidst  the  flat- 
tery, submission,  and  low  debasement  of  his  slaves. 

According  to  ancient  practice,  all  checks  were  on 
the  inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  submission ; 
none  on  the  superior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  gentleness  and  humanity.  In  modern  times, 
a  bad  servant  finds  not  easily  a  good  master,  nor  a 
bad  master  a  good  servant ;  and  the  checks  are  mutual, 
suitably  to  the  inviolable  and  eternal  laws  of  reason  and 
equity. 

The  custom  of  exposing  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves  in 
an  island  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  starve,  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  common  in  Kome ;  and  whoever  recovered, 
after  having  been  so  exposed,  had  his  liberty  given  him 
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ii  Mams  or  Midas  to  a  Phrygian,  Tibus  to  a  Paphla- 
gontfin. 

Demosthenes,  having  mentioned  a  law  which  forbade 
any  man  to  strike  the  slave  of  another^  praises  the 
humanity  of  this  law ;  and  adds,  that  if  the  barbarians, 
from  whom  the  slaves  were  bought,  had  information  that 
their  countrymen  met  with  such  gentle  treatment^  they 
would  entertain  a  great  esteem  for  the  Atheniansw* 
Isocrates,!  too,  insinuates  that  the  slaves  of  the  Greeks 
were  generally  or  very  commonly  barbariana  Ari.stotle 
in  his  poll  tics,  J  plainly  supposes^  that  a  slave  is  always  a 
foreigner  Th^^  :>!^''if^nl  i^rtrni'*  v:r't('r'  r'^^-rf^^pnted  the 
slaves  as  speaking  a  barbarous  language.§  This  was  an 
imitation  of  nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  nonage,  had 
been  defrauded  of  a  large  fortune  by  his  tutors,  and 
that  afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a  prosecution  at  law, 
the  value  of  his  patrimony.  His  orations,  on  that  occa- 
sion, still  remain,  and  contain  an  exact  detail  of  the 
whole  substance  left  by  his  father,] |  in  money,  merchan- 
dise, houses,  and  slaves,  together  with  the  value  of  each 
particular.  Among  the  rest  were  52  slaves,  handi- 
craftsmen, namely,  32  sword-cutlers,  and  20  cabinet- 
makers,^ all  males ;  not  a  word  of  any  wives,  children, 
or  family,  which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  had  it 
been  a  common  practice  at  Athens  to  breed  from  the 
slaves ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  must  have  much 
depended  on  that  circumstance.    No  female  slaves  are 


*  In  Midiam,  p.  221,  ex  edit  Aldi.] 

t  Panegyr.  {  Lib.  vii.  cap.  10.  sub.  fin. 

§  Aristoph.  Equitcs,  L.  17.    The  ancient  scholiast  remarks  on  this  passage 

II  In  Amphobum,  Orat  i. 

^  KkivonouH,  makers  of  those  beds  which  the  ancients  lay  upon  at  meals. 
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petty  prince,  whose  dominions  extend  not  beyond  a 
single  city,  is  more  grievous  than  obedience  to  a  great 
monarch ;  so  much  is  domestic  slavery  more  cruel  and 
oppressive  than  any  civil  subjection  virhatsoever.  The 
more  the  master  is  removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank, 
the  greater  liberty  we  enjoy,  the  less  are  our  actions  in- 
spected and  controlled,  and  the  fainter  that  cruel  com- 
parison becomes  between  our  own  subjection,  and  the 
freedom,  and  even  dominion  of  another.  The  remains 
which  are  found  of  domestic  slavery,  in  the  American 
colonies,  and  among  some  European  nations,  would 
never  surely  create  a  desire  of  rendering  it  more  uni- 
versal. The  little  humanity  commonly  observed  in  pe^ 
sons  accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  exercise  so  great 
authority  over  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  trample 
upon  human  nature,  were  sufficient  alone  to  disgust  ns 
with  that  unbounded  dominion.  Nor  can  a  more  prob- 
able reason  be  assigned  for  the  severe,  I  might  say,  bar 
barous  manners  of  ancient  times,  than  the  practice  of 
domestic  slavery;  by  which  every  man  of  rank  was 
rendered  a  petty  tyrant,  and  educated  amidst  the  flat- 
tery, submission,  and  low  debasement  of  his  slaves. 

According  to  ancient  practice,  all  checks  were  an 
the  inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  submission; 
none  on  the  superior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  gentleness  and  humanity.  In  modem  times^ 
a  bad  servant  finds  not  easily  a  good  master,  nor  ft 
bad  master  a  good  servant ;  and  the  checks  are  mntual, 
suituhly  to  tlie  inviolable  and  eternal  laws  of  reason  and 
(Mpiity. 

'rh(»  riistoin  of  exposing  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves  in 
an  island  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  starve,  seems  to  have 
been  i)ivl(y  ronnnon  in  Itome;  and  whoever  recovered. 
after  having  been  so  exposed,  had  his  liberty  given  him 
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by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  in  which  it  was 
likewise  forbidden  to  kill  any  slave  merely  for  old  age 
or  sickness.*  But  supposing  that  this  edict  was  strictly 
obeyed,  would  it  better  the  domestic  treatment  of  slaves, 
or  render  their  lives  much  more  comfortable  ?  We  may 
imagine  what  others  would  practise,  when  it  was  the 
professed  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  sell  his  superannu- 
ated slaves  for  any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he 
esteemed  a  useless  burden.f 

The  erffashda,  or  dungeons,  where  slaves  in  chains  were 
forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy.  Colu- 
mella X  advises,  that  they  be  always  built  imderground ; 
and  recommends  §  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful  overseer, 
to  call  over  every  day  the  names  of  these  slaves,  like 
the  mustering  of  a  regiment  or  ship's  company,  in  order 
to  know  presently  when  any  of  them  had  deserted ;  a 
proof  of  the  frequency  of  these  ergashda^  and  of  the 
great  number  of  slaves  usually  confined  in  them. 

A  chained  slave  for  a  porter  was  usual  in  Rome,  as 
appears  from  Ovid,||  and  other  authors.^  Had  not  these 
people  shaken  ofl'  all  sense  of  compassion  towards 
that  unhappy  part  of  their  species,  would  they  have 
presented  their  friends,  at  the  first  entrance,  with  such 
an  image  of  the  severity  of  the  master  and  misery  of 
the  slave  ? 

Nothing  so  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  causes, 
as  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  slaves ;  which  was  always 
extorted  by  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Demosthenes 
says/^'*  that,  where  it  was  possible  to  produce,  for  the 

•  Suetonius  in  vita  Claudii.  f  Plut.  in  vita  Catonis.        J  Lib.  i.  cap.  C. 

$}  Lib.  xi.  cap.  1.  ||  Amor.  lib.  i.  cleg.  6. 

%  SiH'ton.  <le  Claris  Rhetor.  Sec  also  the  ancient  poet,  Janitoris  tintinnire 
uiijfftlimrnta  audio. 

♦♦  In  Oniterom  Orat.  1. 
VOL,    IIL  53 
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same  fact,  either  freemen  or  slaves,  as  witnesses,  the 
judges  always  preferred  the  torturing  of  slaves  as  a  more 
certain  evidence/^' 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  luxurv  wbicli 
changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts 
every  stated  hour  of  every  office  in  life.      Among  other 
circumstances,  such  as  displacing  the  meals  and  times  of 
bathing,  he  mentions,  that,  regularly  about   the  third 
hour  of  the  night,  the  neighbors  of  one,  who  indulgeis 
this  false  refinement,  hear  the  noise  of  whips  and  lashe?: 
and,  upon  inquiry,  fmd  that  he  is  then  taking  an  aceouDt 
of  the  conduct  of  his  servants,  and  giving  them  due  cor- 
rection and  discipline.     This  is  not  remarked  as  an  in- 
stance of  cruelty,  but  only  of  disorder,  which,  even  iu 
actions   the   most   usual  and  methodical,   changes  the 
fixed  hours  that  an  established  custom  had  assigned  for 
them.f 

But  our  present  business  is  only  to  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  slavery  on  the  populousness  of  a  state.  It  is 
pretended,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  practice 
had  infinitely  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of 

*  TIiu  same  i)ra('tice  was  very  common  in  Rome  ;  but  Cicero  seems  not  to 
think  tliis  evidence  so  certain  as  the  testimony  of  free  citizens,     7Vo  Calio. 

t  Kpist.  rj2.  Thu  inhuman  sports  exhibited  at  Rome,  may  justly  be  con- 
.si(K'rcd  too  as  an  elVecrt  of  the  iH'Oj)le's  contempt  for  slaves,  and  was  also  a 
{]^rcat  cause  of  the*  j^encral  inhumanity  of  tlieir  princes  and  rulers.  Who  can 
read  the  accounts  of  the  ami)hitheatrical  entertiiinments  without  horror  ?  Or 
wlio  is  surprised,  that  the  emju-rors  should  treat  that  people  in  the  same  way 
the  pcoi)]e  treated  their  inferiors?  One's  humanity  is  apt  to  renew  the  bar- 
barous wish  of  Cali^^ula,  that  the  people  had  but  one  neck :  a  man  could  al- 
most be  pleased,  by  a  single  blow,  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  race  of  monsters. 
You  may  thank  (}od,  siiys  the  author  above  cited  (cj)isL  7),  addressiuf^  him- 
self to  the  Roman  jjcople,  that  you  have  a  master  (to  wit,  the  mild  and  mcr- 
(^iful  Nero),  who  is  inca[)able  of  learning  cruelty  from  your  example.  This 
was  spok(;  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  he  fitted  them  "very  well  after- 
wards, and,  no  doubt,  was  considerably  improve<l  by  the  sight  of  the  liarUar- 
ous  objects  to  which  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  accustomed. 
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that  extreme  popul9usiiess  which  is  supposed  in  those 
times.  At  present,  all  masters  discourage  the  marrying 
of  their  male  servants,  and  admit  not  by  any  means  the 
marriage  of  the  female,  who  are  then  supposed  altogether 
incapacitated  for  their  service.  But  where  the  property 
of  the  servants  is  lodged  in  the  master,  their  marriage 
forms  his  riches,  and  brings  him  a  succession  of  slaves, 
that  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  age  and  infirmity 
have  disabled.  He  encourages^  therefore,  their  propaga- 
tion as  much  as  that  of  his  cattle,  rears  the  young  with 
the  same  care,  and  educates  them  to  some  art  or  calling, 
which  may  render  them  more  useful  or  valuable  to  him. 
The  opulent  are,  by  this  policy,  interested  in  the  being 
at  least,  though  not  in  the  well-being,  of  the  poor ;  and 
enrich  themselves  by  increasing  the  number  and  indus- 
try of  those  who  are  subjected  to  them.  Each  man, 
being  a  sovereign  in  his  own  family,  has  the  same  inter- 
est >vith  regard  to  it  as  the  prince  with  regard  to  the 
state,  and  has  not,  like  the  prince,  any  opposite  motives 
of  ambition  or  vainglory,  which  may  lead  him  to  de- 
populate his  little  sovereignty.  All  of  it  is,  at  all  times, 
under  his  eye ;  and  he  has  leisure  to  inspect  the  most 
minute  detail  of  the  marriage  and  education  of  his 
subjects.* 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  domestic  slavery,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  aspect  and  appearance  of  things :  but  if 
we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  reason  to  retract  our  hasty  determinations.  The 
comparison  is  shocking  between  the   management  of 

*  We  niay  here  obscne,  that  if  domestic  slavery  really  increased  populous- 
ness,  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  happiness  of  any 
soiety  an<l  its  populousness  arc  necessary  attendants.  A  master,  from  humor 
or  interest,  may  make  his  slaves  very  unhappy,  yet  be  careful,  from  interest, 
to  increase  their  number.  Their  marriage  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  them, 
more  than  any  other  action  of  their  life. 
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human  creatures  and  that  of  cattle ;  but  being  extreme- 
ly justj  when  applied  to  the  present  subject,  it  may  be 
proper  to  trace  the  consequences  of  it.  At  the  capital, 
near  all  great  cities,  in  all  populous,  rich,  industrious 
provinces,  few  cattle  are  bred.  Provisions,  lodging, 
attendance,  labor,  are  there  dear;  and  men  find  their 
account  better  in  buying  the  cattle,  after  they  come  to 
a  certain  stage,  from  the  remoter  and  cheaper  countrie& 
These  are  consequently  the  only  breeding  countries  for 
cattle ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  for  men  too,  when 
the  latter  are  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  former. 
To  rear  a  child  in  London  till  he  could  be  serviceable, 
would  cost  much  dearer  than  to  buy  one  of  the  same 
age  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  bred 
in  a  cottage,  covered  with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  or 
potatoes.  Those  who  had  slaves,  therefore,  in  all  the 
richer  and  more  populous  countries,  would  discourage 
the  pregnancy  of  the  females,  and  either  prevent  or 
destroy  the  birth.  The  human  species  would  perish  in 
those  places  where  it  ought  to  increase  the  fastest,  and 
a  perpetual  recruit  be  wanted  from  the  poorer  and  more 
desert  provinces.  Such  a  continued  drain  would  tend 
mightily  to  depopulate  the  state,  and  render  great  cities 
ten  times  more  destructive  than  with  us;  where  eveiy 
man  is  master  of  himself,  and  provides  for  his  children 
from  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  not  the  calculations 
of  sordid  interest.  If  London  at  present,  without  much 
increasing,  needs  a  yearly  recruit  from  the  country  of 
5,000  people,  as  is  usually  computed,  what  must  it 
require  if  the  greater  part  of  the  tradesmen  and  com- 
mon people  were  slaves,  and  were  hindered  from  breed- 
ing by  their  avaricious  masters  ? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetual 
flux  of  slaves  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces^  pai^ 
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ticularly  Syria,  Cilicia,*  Cappadocia,  and  the  Lesser  Asia, 
Thrace,  and  Egypt :  yet  the  number  of  people  did  not 
increase  in  Italy ;  and  writers  complain  of  the  continual 
decay  of  industry  and  agriculture.f  Where  then  is  that 
extreme  fertility  of  the  Roman  slaves,  which  is  commonly 
supposed  ?  So  far  from  multiplying,  they  could  not,  it 
seems,  so  much  as  keep  up  the  stock  without  immense 
recruits.  And  though  great  numbers  were  continually 
manumitted  and  converted  into  Roman  citizens,  the 
numbers  even  of  these  did  not  increase,^  till  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  communicated  to  foreign  provinces. 

The  term  for  a  slave,  bom  and  bred  in  the  family, 
was  venia ;  §  and  these  slaves  seem  to  have  been  entitled 

*  Ten  thousand  slaves  in  a  day  have  ofkcn  been  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
Iloiuans,  at  Dolus,  in  Cilicia.     Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

t  Columella,  lib.  1,  procrm,  et  cap.  2,  et  7.  Varro,  lib.  iii.  cap  1.  Ilorat 
lib.  ii.  (xl.  15.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iii.  cap.  54.  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug.  cap.  xlii. 
riin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  13. 

{  Mluore  imiies  phbe  ingenun^  says  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  7. 

§  As  scrrus  was  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  verna  of  the  species,  without 
any  rorrelative,  this  forms  a  strong  presumption,  tliat  the  latter  were  by  far 
the  least  numerous.  It  is  an  universal  observation  which  we  may  form  upon 
language,  that  where  two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  proportion  to  each 
other,  in  numbers,  rank,  or  consideration,  there  are  always  correlative  terms 
invented,  which  answer  to  Iwth  the  parts,  and  express  their  mutual  relation. 
If  they  l)oar  no  proportion  to  each  other,  the  term  is  only  invented  for  the 
less,  and  marks  its  distinction  from  the  whole.  Thus  man  and  woman,  master 
and  servant^  father  and  .wn,  prince  and  subject,  stranger  and  citizen,  are  cor- 
relative tenns.  liut  the  wonls  seaman,  carpenter,  smith,  tailor,  etc.  have  no 
eorres|>on«lent  terms  which  express  those  which  are  no  seamen,  no  caq>cnters, 
etc.  Ivanguages  differ  ver}*  much  with  regard  to  the  particular  words  where 
this  distinction  obtains ;  and  may  thence  afford  ver^'  strong  inferences  con- 
rerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  ilifferent  nations.  The  militar}'  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  emperors  liad  exalted  the  soldiery  so  high,  that  they 
biilanced  all  the  other  orders  of  the  state.  Hence  miles  and  pagamts  became 
relative  terms;  a  thing,  till  then,  unknown  to  ancient,  and  still  so  to  modern 
languages.  Modern  superstition  exalted  the  clerg}-  so  high,  that  they  over- 
iKilanced  the  whole  state  :  hence  the  clergy  and  laitg  are  terms  opposed  in  all 
nunlern  languages  ;  and  in  these  alone.  And  from  the  same  principles  I  infer, 
that  if  the  number  of  slaves  bought  by  the  Romans  from  ibreign  countries  had 
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by  custom  to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond  otliera;     r 
a  sufficient  reason  why  the  masters  would  not  be  fond 
of  rearing  many  of  that  kind/-*     Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  maxims  of  our  planters,  will  acknowledge  the 
justness  of  this  observation."}* 

Atticus  is  much  praised  by  his  historian  for  the  care 
which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  family  from  the  slaves 
born  in  it.  j  May  we  not  thence  infer,  that  this  practice 
was  not  then  very  common  ? 

The  names  of  slaves  in  the  Greek  comedies,  Sykus, 
Mvsis,  Geta,  TmiAx,  Dvvus,  Lydus,  Phryx,  etc.,  afford  a 
presumption,  that,  at  Athens  at  least,  most  of  the  slaves 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  Athenians, 
says  Strabo,§  gave  to  their  slaves  either  the  names  of 
the  nations  whence  they  were  bought,  as  Lydus,  Syrus,  or 
the  names  that  were  most  common  among  those  nations, 

notcxtroiiuly  exceeded  tliose  which  were  bred  at  home,  vema  would  have  bad 
a  conelatlve,  wlildi  would  liave  expressed  the  fonuer  spcc-ies  of  slaves.  But 
tliese,  it  wouhl  seem,  composed  tlie  nuiin  body  of  the  ancicDt  slaves,  and  tbc 
latter  were  but  a  few  exceptions. 

*  Wrna  is  used  ])y  Koman  writers  as  a  wonl  equivalent  to  scurra  on  ac- 
count of  the  i)etulance  and  impudence  of  those  slaves.  Mart.  lib.  i.  ep.  42. 
Horace  also  mentions  the  <v7*/kc  procaces :  and  Petronius,  cap.  24  vemuk 
rirhimifas.     Seneca,  de  Provid.  caj).  i.  rernularmn  Ucentia. 

t  It  is  computed  in  the  AVest  Indies,  that  a  stock  of  slaves  grow  worse /f« 
jHi'  criit.  every  year,  unless  new  slaves  be  brought  to  recniit  them.  Thev  are 
not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  even  in  those  warm  countries,  where  clotiies 
and  j)rovisions  are  so  ea>ily  got.  How  nuu-h  more  must  this  happen  in  Enro- 
j)ean  countries,  and  in  or  near  great  cities?  1  shall  add,  that,  from  the  ex- 
jHTience  of  our  j)lanters,  slavery  is  as  little  advantageous  to  the  master  as  to 
the  slave,  wherever  hired  servants  can  ])e  procured.  A  man  is  obliged  to 
clothe  and  feed  his  slaves ;  and  he  does  no  more  for  his  servant :  the  price  of 
the  first  purchase  is,  iherelbre,  so  much  loss  to  huu ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
fear  of  ])unishmcnt  will  never  draw  so  much  labor  from  a  slave,  as  the  dread  of 
being  turned  oil",  and  nr)t  getting  another  service,  will  from  a  freeman. 

t  Corn.  Xepos  in  vita  Attici.  AVe  may  remark,  that  Atticus's  estate  lav- 
chiefl\  in  ICpirus,  which  being  a  remote,  desolate  place,  woidd  render  it  profit- 
abh?  fi)r  him  to  rear  slaves  there. 

i^  \a\).  vii. 
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as  Manes  or  Midas  to  a  Phrygian,  Tibus  to  a  PapUa- 
gonian. 

Demosthenes,  having  mentioned  a  law  which  forbade 
any  man  to  strike  the  slave  of  another,  praises  the 
humanity  of  this  law ;  and  adds,  that  if  the  barbarians, 
from  whom  the  slaves  were  bought,  had  information  that 
their  countrymen  met  with  such  gentle  treatment,  they 
would  entertain  a  great  esteem  for  the  Athenians* 
Isocrates,f  too,  insinuates  that  the  slaves  of  the  Greeks 
were  generally  or  very  commonly  barbariana  Aristotle 
in  his  politics,!  plainly  supposes,  that  a  slave  is  always  a 
foreigner.  The  ancient  comic  writers  represented  the 
slaves  as  speaking  a  barbarous  language.§  This  was  an 
imitation  of  nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  nonage,  had 
been  defrauded  of  a  large  fortune  by  his  tutors,  and 
that  afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a  prosecution  at  law, 
the  value  of  his  patrimony.  His  orations,  on  that  occa- 
sion, still  remain,  and  contain  an  exact  detail  of  the 
whole  substance  left  by  his  father, ||  in  money,  merchan- 
dise, houses,  and  slaves,  together  with  the  value  of  each 
particular.  Among  the  rest  were  52  slaves,  handi- 
craftsmen, namely,  32  sword-cutlers,  and  20  cabinet- 
makers,^  all  males ;  not  a  word  of  any  wives,  children, 
or  family,  which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  had  it 
been  a  common  practice  at  Athens  to  breed  from  the 
slaves ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  must  have  much 
depended  on  that  circumstance.     No  female  slaves  are 


*  In  Mi<liam,  p.  221,  ex  edit  Aldi.J 

t  raiiojryr.  J  Lib.  vii.  cap.  10.  sub.  fin. 

§  Aristoph.  Eqiiitcs,  L.  1 7.    The  ancient  scholiast  remarks  on  this  passage 

II  In  Ainphobum,  Orat.  i. 

*i  K/^t'OTooM,  makers  of  those  beds  which  the  ancients  lay  upon  at  meals. 
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even  f^o  much  as  mentionecl,  except  some  housemaids, 
Avlio  Ix'longed  to  his  mother.  This  argument  has  great 
force,  if  it  be  not  altogether  conclusive. 

Consider  this  passage  of  Plutarch/-''  speaking  of  the 
Elder  Cato :  '-  lie  had  a  great  number  of  slaves,  whom 
he  took  care  to  buy  at  the  sales  of  prisoners  of  war; 
and  he  chose  them  young,  that  they  might  easily  be  ac- 
customed to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  in- 
structed in  any  business  or  labor,  as  men  teach  anv 
thing  to  young  dogs  or  horses.  And  esteeming  love  the 
chief  source  of  all  disorders,  he  allowed  the  male  slavec 
to  have  a  commerce  with  the  female  in  his  family,  upon 
paying  a  certain  sum  for  this  privilege  :  but  he  strictly 
prohibited  all  intrigues  out  of  his  family."  Are  there 
any  symptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care  which  is 
supposed  in  the  ancients  of  the  marriage  and  propaga- 
tion of  their  slaves?  If  that  was  a  common  practice 
founded  on  general  interest,  it  would  surely  have  been 
embraced  by  Cato,  who  was  a  great  economist,  and  lived 
in  times  when  the  ancient  frugality  and  simplicity  of 
manners  were  still  in  credit  and  and  reputation. 

It  is  expressly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
law,  that  scarcely  any  ever  purchased  slaves  with  a  view 
of  breeding  from  them.f 

*  In  vita  Ciitonls. 

f  "  Noll  t(  mere  ancllla'  ejus  roi  eausa  c«^inparantur  ut  pariant,"  Diaest.l^ 
r.  lit.  ;),  fJc  hand,  jxtit.  li.r  27.  Tlie  following  texts  are  to  the  same  purnoev:  ' 
''  8i»a(l()nein  inorl)Or;uni  noil  esse,  ne(|uc  vitiosum,  verius  niihi  videtup*  sed  | 
siiiuiin  os>o,  seeiiti  illuiii  qui  ununi  tcstieuhmi  habet,  qui  otiam  gcncrare  po- 
test." Jjif/fsf.  liL  a.  (It.  1,  fh  mlilltio  fdicto,  lex  G,  §  2.  "  Sin  autem  quis  ita 
Fpaflo  sit,  ut  tain  neecssarla  i)ars  oorjioris  penitus  absit,  morbosus  est."  IdJcT. 
7.  His  ini})ntenee,  it  seems,  was  only  rostirdcd  so  far  as  his  health  or  life 
mi;rlit  be  allectcd  by  it.  Jn  otiier  respects,  he  was  full  as  vahiablc.  The 
same  reasc.ninir  is  employed  with  regard  to  female  slaves.  «  Qujeritur  de  tvi 
muliere  (pue  semper  mortuos  parit,  an  morbosa  sit  V  et  ait  Sabinus,  si  vii1t,t 
vitio  li(x-  contlngit,  niorbosani  esse."    LI.  lex.  M.    It  had  even  been  doubted 
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Our  lackeys  and  housemaids,  I  own,  do  not  serve 
much  to  multiply  their  species:  but  the  ancients,  be- 
sides those  who  attended  on  their  person,  had  almost 
all  their  labor  performed,  and  even  manufactures  exe- 
cuted by  slaves,  who  lived,  many  of  them,  in  thair  fam- 
ily ;  and  some  great  men  possessed  to  the  number  of 
10,000.  If  there  be  any  suspicion,  therefore,  that  this 
institution  was  unfavorable  to  propagation  (and  the 
same  reason,  at  least  in  part,  holds  with  regard  to  ancient 
slaves  as  modem  servants),  how  destructive  must  slavery 
have  proved ! 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman  who  had  400 
slaves  under  the  same  roof  with  him  :  and  having  been 
assassinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of 
them,  the  law  was  executed  with  rigor,  and  all  without 
exception .  were  put  to  death.*  Many  other  Roman 
noblemen  had  families  equally,  or  more  numerous ;  and 
I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that  this  would  scarcely 
be  practicable,  were  we  to  suppose  all  the  slaves  mar- 
ried, and  the  females  to  be  breeders.f 

So  early  as  the  poet  Hesiod,J  married  slaves,  whether 
male   or   female,  were   esteemed  inconvenient.     How 


whetlier  a  woman  pregnant  was  morbid  or  vitiated ;  and  it  is  determined,  that 
she  is  sound,  not  on  account  of  the  value  of  her  offspring,  but  because  it  is 
the  natural  part  or  office  of  woman  to  bear  children.  "  Si  mulier  pregnans 
viMifrit,  inter  omnes  convenit  sanam  earn  esse.  Maximum  enim  ac  pra*cipuum 
nuinus  firminanim  accipcre  ac  tueri  conceptmn.  Puerperam  quoque  sanam 
ism;  ;  HI  modo  nihil  extrinsecus  accedit,  quod  corpus  ejus  in  aliquam  valetu- 
dinein  immitteret  De  sterili  CcbUus  distinguere  Trebatium  dicit,  ut  si  natura 
>ierilis  fit,  sana  sit ;  si  vitio  corporis,  contra."     Id, 

♦  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  43. 

t  The  slaves  in  tlie  great  houses  had  little  rooms  assigned  them  called  ceilct. 
Whence  the  name  of  cell  was  transferred  to  the  monk's  room  in  a  convent. 
Sie  further  on  this  head,  Just  Lipsius,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  14.  These  form  strong 
presumptions  against  the  marriage  and  propagation  of  the  family  slaves. 

;  ()l)era  et  Dies,  lib.  ii.  1.  24,  abo  1.  220. 
VOL-   UL  54 
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much  more,  where  families  had  increased  to  such  an 
enormous  size  as  in  Eonie,  and  where  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  was  banished  from  all  ranks  of 
people ! 

Xenophon  in  his  Oeconomics,  where  he  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  a  farm,  recommends  a 
strict  care  and  attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the 
female  slaves  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  He  seems 
not  to  suppose  that  they  are  ever  married.  The  onl? 
slaves  among  the  Greeks  that  appear  to  have  continued 
their  own  race,  were  the  Helotes,  who  had  houses  apart, 
and  were  more  the  slaves  of  the  public  thau  of  individ- 
uals.*'-' 

The  same  author  f  tells  us,  that  Nicias's  overseer,  bv 
agreement  with  his  master,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  an 
obolus  a  (lav  for  each  slave,  besides  maintaining  them 
and  keeping  up  the  number.  Had  the  ancient  slaves 
been  all  breeders,  this  last  circumstance  of  the  contract 
had  been  superfluous. 

The  ancients  talk  so  frequently  of  a  fixed,  stated  por- 
tion of  provisions  assigned  to  each  slave,;]:  that  we  are 
naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  slaves  lived  almost  all 
single,  and  received  that  portion  as  a  kind  of  board- 
wages. 

Tlie  practice,  indeed,  of  marrying  slaves,  seems  not 
to  have  been  ver}'  common,  even  among  the  country 
laborers,  where  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expected. 
Cato.§  enumerating  the  slaves  requisite  to  labor  a  vine- 
yard of  a  hundred  acres,  makes  them  amount  to  15 ; 
the  overseer  and  his  wife,  villicus  and  nllicay  and  13  male 

*  Stra])o,  HI),  vlii.  f  l)e  l^tione  Rodituum. 

t  ^>i'e  CatoDc  Ke  Uu:<tica,  cap.  6G.    Donatus  in  Phormion,  1.  i.  c.  9.    Seno- 
(•a%  Kpist.  80. 

§  Dc  Ke  Uustic.  cap.  lo,  n. 
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slaves ;  for  an  olive  plantation  of  240  acres,  the  over- 
seer and  his  wife,  and  11  male  slaves;  and  so  in  propor- 
tion to  a  greater  or  less  plantation  or  vineyard. 

Yarro,*  quoting  this  passage  of  Cato,  allows  his  com- 
putation to  be  just  in  every  respect  except  the  last.  For 
as  it  is  requisite,  says  he,  to  have  an  overseer  and  his 
wife,  whether  the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  great  or 
small,  this  must  alter  the  exactness  of  the  proportion. 
Had  Cato's  computation  been  erroneous  in  any  other  re- 
spect, it  had  certainly  been  corrected  by  Varro,  who 
seems  fond  of  discovering  so  trivial  an  error. 

The  same  author,f  as  well  as  Columella,!  recommends 
it  as  requisite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overseer,  in  order  to 
attach  him  the  more  strongly  to  his  master's  service. 
This  was  therefore  a  peculiar  indulgence  granted  to  a 
slave,  in  whom  so  great  confidence  was  reposed. 

In  the  same  place,  Varro  mentions  it  as  an  useful  pre- 
caution, not  to  buy  too  many  slaves  from  the  same  na- 
tion, lest  they  beget  factions  and  seditions  in  the  family  j 
a  presumption,  that  in  Italy  the  greater  part  even  of  the 
country  slaves  (for  he  speaks  of  no  other)  were  bought 
from  the  remoter  provinces.  All  the  world  knows,  that 
the  family  slaves  in  Rome,  who  were  instruments  of  show 
and  luxury,  were  commonly  imported  from  the  East. 
Hoc  profeverc^  says  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  jealous  care  of 
mastoids,  mancipiorum  legiones^  et  in  domo  iiirha  externa  ac 
servonnn  quoqne  causa  nomenclator  adhibendus.\ 

It  is  indeed  recommended  by  Varro  ||  to  propagate 
young  shepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For 
as  grazing  farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap 
places,  and  each  shepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart,  his 

♦  Lib.  i.  rap.  18.  f  I-'ib-  >•  cap-  !"•  X  I^»^-  '•  <*^P*  1^« 

§  Lil).  xxxiii.  cap.  1.     So  likcwiso  Tacitus,  Annal  lib.  xiv.  cap.  44. 
II  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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marriage  and  increase  were  not  liable  to  the  same  in- 
convenience as  in  dearer  places,  and  where  many  8C^ 
vants  lived  in  the  family,  which  was  universally  the  case 
in  such  of  the  Roman  farms  as  produced  wine  or  com. 
If  we  consider  this  exception  with  regard  to  shepheichr 
and  weigh  the  reasons  of  it,  it  will  serve  for  a  strong  cod- 
firmation  of  all  our  foregoing  suspiciona'*' 

Columella,f  I  own,  advises  the  master  to  give  a  reward, 
and  even  liberty  to  a  female  slave,  that  ha.d  reared  him 
above  three  children ;  a  proof  that  sometimes  the 
ancients  propagated  from  their  slaves^  which  indeed 
cannot  be  denied.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  practice  of 
slavery,  being  so  common  in  antiquity,  must  have  been 
destructive  to  a  degree  which  no  expedient  could  repair. 
All  I  pretend  to  infer  from  these  reasonings  is^  that 
slavery  is  in  general  disadvantageous  both  to  the  hap- 
piness and  populousness  of  mankind,  and  that  its  place 
is  much  better  supplied  by  the  practice  of  hired  ser- 
vants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  some  writers  call  them,  the  seditions 
of  the  Gracchi,  were  occasioned  by  their  observing  the 
increase  of  slaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  diminution  of 
free  citizens.  Appian  J  ascribes  this  increase  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  slaves:  Plutarch  §  to  the  purchasing  of 
barbarians,  who  were  chained  and  imprisoned,  (iaqfiaoua 
d'caiiv)rii{)ia\\  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  both  causes 
concurred. 

*  Pa.storis  (luri  est  hi(^  filius,  ille  bubulci.    Juven.  Sat  11.  151. 

t  Lib.  i.  cap.  8.        %  ^^  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.        §  In  Vita  Tib.  et  C.  Gneclii. 

II  To  the  ?aine  purpose  is  that  passage  in  tlie  elder  ScDeca,  ex  controveiw, 
t).  lib.  V.  "  Arata  quonrlam  ix>pnlis  rura,  singulorum  ergastulorum  mmt*  latins- 
qu«'  nunc  villici,  quam  olim  reges,  imperant"  "  At  nunc  eadem/'  says  FUnv, 
*'  viiicti  i>o(lcs,  (lamuatie  nianus,  inscripti  vultus  exercent"  Lib.  xviii.  cap.  S. 
See  also  Martial. 
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Sicily,  says  Florus,*  was  full  of  ergastulaj  and  was  cul- 
tivated by  laborers  in  chains.  Eunus  and  Athenio  ex- 
cited the  servile  war,  by  breaking  up  these  monstrous 
prisons,  and  giving  liberty  to  60,X)00  slaves.  The  younger 
Pompey  augmented  his  army  in  Spain  by  the  same  ex- 
pedientf  If  the  country  laborers  throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire,  were  so  generally  in  this  situation,  and  if  it 
was  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  separate  lodgings  for 
the  families  of  the  city  servants,  how  unfavorable  to 
propagation,  as  well  as  to  humanity,  must  the  institution 
of  domestic  slavery  be  esteemed  ? 

Constantinople,  at  present,  requires  the  same  recruits 
of  slaves  from  all  the  provinces  that  Rome  did  of  old ; 
and  these  provinces  are  of  consequence  far  from  being 
populous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Mona  Maillet,  sends  continual 
colonies  of  black  slaves  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  receives  annually  an  equal  return 
of  white  :  the  one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa,  the  other  from  Mingrelia,  Circassia,  and  Tar- 
tary. 

Our  modem  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  institutions : 
but  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  anciently  every  great 
family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
was  a  species  of  convent.  And  though  we  have  reason 
to  condemn  all  those  Popish  institutions  as  nurseries  of 
superstition,  burdensome  to  the  public,  and  oppressive  to 
the  poor  prisoners,  male  as  well  as  female,  yet  may  it  be 

And  Lucan.      "Turn  longosjungere  fines 

Agrorum,  ct  quondam  duro  sulcata  Camilli 
Vomcre,  ct  antiquos  Curionim  passa  ligones 
Ix>njra  sub  ignotis  cxtendore  rura  colonis/*     Lib.  i.  1.  1G8. 
"  Vine  to  fossore  coluntur 

HcsperiaB  segctes." Lib.  vii. 

•  Lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  f  I<^'  ^^^'  *^*  ^^V'  ^- 
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questioned  whether  they  be  so  destructive  to  the  i>opu- 
lou.^ncss  of  a  state,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Were 
the  land  which  belongs  to  a  convent  bestowed  on  a 
nobleman,  he  would  spend  its  revenue  on  dogs^  horses, 
grooms,  footmen,  cooks,  and  housemaids,  and  his  family 
would  not  furnish  many  more  citizens  than  the  convent. 

The  common  reason  why  any  parent  thrusts  his 
daughters  into  nunneries,  is,  that  he  may  not  be  over- 
burdened with  too  numerous  a  family ;  but  the  ancients 
had  a  method  almost  as  innocent,  and  more  effectual  to 
that  purpose,  to  wit,  exposing  their  children  in  early  in- 
fancy. This  practice  was  very  common,  and  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  author  of  those  times  with  the  horror 
it  deserves,  or  scarcely*  even  with  disapprobation.  Plu- 
tarch, the  humane  good-natured  Plutarch,-}-  mentions  it 
as  a  merit  in  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  that  he  mur- 
dered, or,  if  you  will,  exposed  all  his  own  children,  in 
order  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  son  of  his  brother 
Eumenes ;  signalizing  in  this  manner  his  gratitude  and 
affection  to  Eumenes,  who  had  left  him  his  heir,  prefer- 
ably to  that  son.  It  was  Solon,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  sages  of  Greece,  that  gave  parents  permission  by  law 
to  kill  their  children.  J 

Shall  we  then  allow  these  two  circumstances  to  com- 
pensate each  other,  to  wit,  monastic  vows  and  the  expos- 
ing of  children,  and  to  be  unfavorable,  in  equal  degrees^ 
to  the  propagation  of  mankind  ?  I  doubt  the  advantage 
is  here  on  the  side  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  by  an  odd 
connection  of  causes,  the  barbarous  practice  of  the 
ancients  might  rather  render  those  times  more  populous. 

*  Tacitus  blames  it.    Do  Alorib.  Germ. 

t  De  Fraterao  Amore.    Seneca  also  approves  of  the  exposing  of  sicklj  in- 
firm children.    De  Ira,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
t  Sext  £mp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  24. 
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By  removing  the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a  family,  it 
would  engage  many  people  in  marriage ;  and  such  is 
the  force  of  natural  affection,  that  very  few,  in  compar- 
ison, would  have  resolution  enough,  when  it  came  to 
the  push,  to  carry  into  execution  their  former  inten- 
tions. 

China,  the  only  country  where  this  practice  of  expos- 
ing children  prevails  at  present,  is  the  most  populous 
country  we  know  of,  and  every  man  is  married  before 
he  is  twenty.  Such  early  marriages  could  scarcely  be 
general,  had  not  men  the  prospect  of  so  easy  a  method 
of  getting  rid  of  their  children.  I  own  that  Plutarch  * 
speaks  of  it  as  a  very  general  maxim  of  the  poor  to  ex- 
pose their  children ;  and  as  the  rich  were  then  averse  to 
marriage,  on  account  of  the  courtship  they  met  with 
from  those  who  expected  legacies  from  them,  the  public 
must  have  been  in  a  bad  situation  between  them.f 

Of  all  sciences,  there  is  none  where  first  appear- 
ances are  more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hospitals  for 
foundlings  seem  favorable  to  the  increase  of  numbers, 
and  perhaps  may  be  so,  when  kept  under  proper  restric- 
tions. But  when  they  open  the  door  to  every  one  with- 
out distinction,  they  have  probably  a  contrary  effect, 
and  are  penicious  to  the  state.     It  is  computed,  that 

♦  De  Amore  Prolis. 

t  The  practice  of  leaving  great  sums  of  money  to  friends,  though  one  had 
near  rektions,  was  common  in  Greece  as  well  as  Rome,  as  we  may  gather 
from  Lucian.  This  practice  prevails  much  less  in  modern  times ;  and  Ben 
Johnson's  Volpone  is  therefore  almost  entirely  extracted  from  ancient  au- 
thors, and  suits  better  the  manners  of  those  times. 

It  may  justly  be  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  divorces  in  Rome  was  another 
discouragement  to  marriage.  Such  a  practice  prevents  not  quarrels  from 
humor  J  but  rather  increases  them  ;  and  occasions  also  those  from  interest,  which 
arc  much  more  dangerous  and  destructive.  See  further  on  this  head,  Part  I. 
Essay  XVIII.  Perhaps,  too,  the  unnatural  lusts  of  the  ancients  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  of  some  moment 
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every  ninth  child  born  in  Paris  is  sent  to  the  hospital ; 
though  it  seems  certain,  according  to  the  common  course 
of  human  affairs,  that  it  is  not  a  hundredth  child  whose 
parents  are  altogether  incapacitated  to  rear  and  educate 
him.  The  great  difference,  for  health,  industry,  and  mor- 
als, between  an  education  in  an  hospital  and  that  in  a 
private  family,  should  induce  us  not  to  make  the  entrance 
into  the  former  too  easy  and  engaging.  To  kill  one's 
own  child  is  shocking  to  nature,  and  must  therefore  be 
somewhat  unusual ;  but  to  turn  over  the  care  of  him 
upon  others,  is  very  tempting  to  the  natural  indolence 
of  mankind. 

Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
the  ancients,  compared  to  those  of  the  modems,  where, 
in  the  main,  we  seem  rather  superior,  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent question  is  concerned,  we  shall  now  examine  the 
polUical  customs  and  institutions  of  both  ages,  and  weigh 
their  influence  in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  propaga- 
tion of  mankind. 

Before  the  increase  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather 
till  its  full  establishment,  almost  all  the  nations,  which 
are  the  scene  of  ancient  history,  were  divided  into  small 
territories  or  petty  commonwealths,  where  of  course  a 
great  equality  of  fortune  prevailed ;  and  the  centre  of 
the  government  was  always  very  near  its  frontiers. 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  not  only  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  but  also  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Afiica, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia :  and  it  must  be 
owned,  that  no  institution  could  be  more  favorable  to 
the  propagation  of  mankind.  For  though  a  man  of  an 
overgrown  fortune,  not  being  able  to  consume  more 
than  another,  must  share  it  with  those  who  serve  and 
attend  him,  yet  their  possession  being  precarious,  they 
have  not  the  same  encouragement  to  marry  as  if  each 
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had  a  small  fortune,  secure  and  independent.  Enor- 
mous cities  are,  besides,  destructive  to  society,  beget 
vice  and  disorder  of  all  kinds,  starve  the  remoter  prov- 
inces, and  even  starve  themselves,  by  the  prices  to  which 
they  raise  all  provisions.  Where  each  man  had  his  little 
house  and  field  to  himself,  and  each  county  had  its  cap- 
ital, free  and  independent,  what  a  happy  situation  of 
mankind !  how  favorable  to  industry  and  agriculture,  to 
marriage  and  propagation  !  The  prolific  virtue  of  men, 
were  it  to  act  in  its  full  extent,  without  that  restraint 
which  poverty  and  necessity  impose  on  it,  would  double 
the  number  every  generation :  and  nothing  surely  can 
give  it  more  liberty  than  such  small  commonwealths, 
and  such  an  equality  of  fortune  among  the  citizens. 
All  small  states  naturally  produce  equality  of  fortune, 
because  they  aflford  no  opportunities  of  great  increase  ; 
biit  small  commonwealths  much  more,  by  that  divis- 
ion of  power  and  authority  which  is  essential  to  them. 

When  Xenophon  *  returned  after  the  famous  expe- 
dition with  Cyrus,  he  hired  himself  and  6,000  of  the 
Greeks  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thrace ; 
and  the  articles  of  his  agreement  were,  that  each  sol- 
dier should  receive  a  daric  a  month,  each  captain  two 
daricSy  and  he  himself,  as  general,  four ;  a  regulation 
of  pay  which  would  not  a  little  surprise  our  modern 
officers. 

Demosthenes  and  iEschines,  with  eight  more,  were 
sent  ambassadors  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  their  ap- 
pointments for  above  four  months  were  a  thousand 
draclunaSy  which  is  less  than  a  drachma  a  day  for  each 

♦  De  Exp.  Cyr.  lib.  vii. 

VOL.  ra.  55 
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ambassador*  But  a  drachma  a  day,  nay,  sometimes 
two,f  was  the  pay  of  a  common  foot  soldier. 

A  centurion  among  the  Eomans  had  only  double 
pay  to  a  private  man  in  Polybius's  time ; J  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  the  gratuities  after  a  triumph  regulated 
by  that  proportion.^  But  Mark  Antony  and  the  tri- 
umvirate gave  the  centurions  five  times  the  reward  of 
the  other  ;||  so  much  had  the  increase  of  the  common- 
wealth increased  the  inequality  among  the  citizens.^ 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  situation  of  affairs  in  mod- 
em times,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  equal- 
ity of  fortune,  is  not  near  so  favorable  either  to  the 
propagation  or  happiness  of  mankind.  Europe  is 
shared  out  mostly  into  great  monarchies;  and  such 
parts  of  it  as  are  divided  into  small  territories  are  com- 
monly governed  by  absolute  princes,  who  ruin  their 
people  by  a  mimicry  of  the  great  monarchs,  in  the 
splendor  of  their  court,  and  number  of  their  forces. 
Switzerland  alone,  and  Holland,  resembles  the  ancient 
republics ;  and  though  the  former  is  far  from  possessing 
any  advantage,  either  of  soil,  climate,  or  commerce,  yet 
the  numbers  of  people  with  which  it  abounds,  notwith- 
standing their  enlisting  themselves  into  every  service  in 
Europe,  prove  sufficiently  the  advantages  of  their  polit- 
ical institutions. 

The  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only  secur 
rity  from  the  numbers  of  their  citizens  The  Trachinians 

*  Dcniost.  De  Falsa  Leg.    lie  calls  it  a  considerable  sum. 

t  Tliucyd.  lib.  iii.  J  Lib.  vi.  cap.  87. 

§  Tit  Liv.  lib.  xli.  cap.  7. 13.  et  alibi  passim, 

I  Appian.  Do  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iv. 

If  Cscsar  gave  the  centurions  ten  times  the  gratuity  of  the  common  raldien. 
De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  viiu  In  the  Bhodian  cartel,  mentioned  ailerwards,  do 
difltinctioii  in  the  raniom  iraa  made  on  account  of  ranka  in  tbe  anny. 
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having  lost  great  numbers  of  their  people,  the  remainder, 
instead  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  inheritance  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  applied  to  Sparta,  their  metropolis, 
for  a  new  stock  of  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  immedi- 
ately collected  ten  thousand  men,  among  whom  the  old 
citizens  divided  the  lands  of  which  the  former  proprie- 
tors had  perished  * 

After  Timoleon  had  banished  Dionysius  from  Syracuse, 
and  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  finding  the  cities  of 
Syracuse  and  Sellinuntium  extremely  depopulated  by 
tyranny,  war,  and  faction,  he  invited  over  from  Greece 
some  new  inhabitants  to  repeople  them.f  .  Immediately 
forty  thousand  men  (Plutarch  J  says  sixty  thousand) 
offered  themselves ;  and  he  distributed  so  many  lots  of 
land  among  them,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants ;  a  proof  at  once  of  the  maxims  of  ancient 
policy,  which  affected  populousness  more  than  riches, 
and  of  the  good  effects  of  these  maxims,  in  the  extreme 
populousness  of  that  small  country,  Greece,  which  could 
at  once  supply  so  great  a  colony.  The  case  was  not 
much  different  with  the  Romans  in  early  times.  He  is 
a  pernicious  citizen,  said  M.  Curius,  who  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  seven  §  acres.  Such  ideas  of  equality  could 
not  fail  of  producing  great  numbers  of  people. 

We  must  now  consider  what  disadvantages  the  an- 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii.     Thucyd.  lib.  iii.  f  ^od.  Sic.  lib.  xvi. 

t  In  vita  Hmol. 

§  Plix.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  8.  The  same  author,  in  cap.  6,  says,  Verumque 
fatentihus  latifumiia  perdidere  Italiam ;  jam  vero  et  provincias.  Sex  domi 
seme^sem  Africa:  possidehant^  cum  interfecit  eoa  Nero  princeps.  In  this  view, 
the  barbarous  butchery  committed  by  tlie  first  Roman  emperors  was  not,  per- 
haps, so  destructive  to  the  public  as  we  may  imagine.  Tlicsc  never  ceased  till 
they  had  extinguished  all  the  illustrious  femilies  which  had  enjoyed  the  plun- 
der of  the  world  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic.  The  new  nobles  who 
rose  in  their  place  were  less  splendid,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus.  Ann.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  59. 
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cients  lay  under  with  regard  to  populousness,  and  what 
checks  they  received  from  their  political  maxims  and 
institutions.  There  are  commonly  compensations  in 
every  human  condition;  and  though  these  compensa- 
tions be  not  always  perfectly  equal,  yet  they  serve,  at 
least,  to  restrain  the  prevailing  principle.  To  compare 
them,  and  estimate  their  influence,  is  indeed  difficult, 
even  where  they  take  place  in  the  same  age,  and  in 
neighboring  countries:  but  where  several  ages  have 
intervened,  and  only  scattered  lights  are  aflforded  us  by 
ancient  authors ;  what  can  we  do  but  amuse  ourselves 
by  talking  pro  and  con  on  an  interesting  subject,  and 
thereby  correcting  all  hasty  and  violent  determina- 
tions ? 

Firsts  We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  republics 
were  almost  in  perpetual  war ;  a  natural  effect  of  their 
martial  spirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emula- 
tion, and  that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among 
nations  that  live  in  close  neighborhood.  Now,  war  in  a 
small  state  is  much  more  destructive  than  in  a  great 
one;  both  because  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former 
case,  must  serve  in  the  armies,  and  because  the  whole 
state  is  frontier,  and  is  all  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  destruc- 
tive than  those  of  modern,  chiefly  by  that  distribution 
of  plunder,  in  which  the  soldiers  were  indulged.  The 
private  men  in  our  armies  are  such  a  low  set  of  people, 
that  we  find  any  abundance,  beyond  their  simple  pay, 
breeds  confusion  and  disorder  among  them,  and  a  total 
dissolution  of  discipline.  The  very  wretchedness  and 
meanness  of  those  who  fill  the  modern  armies,  render 
them  less  destructive  to  the  countries  which  they  in- 
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vade ;  one  instance^  among  many,  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
first  appearances  in  all  political  reasonings."*" 

Ancient  battles  were  much  more  bloody,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The  ancients 
drew  up  their  men  sixteen  or  twenty,  sometimes  fifty 
men  deep,  which  made  a  narrow  front ;  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  find  a  field,  in  which  both  armies  might  be 
marshalled,  and  might  engage  with  each  other.  Even 
where  any  body  of  the  troops  was  kept  off  by  hedges, 
hillocks,  woods,  or  hollow  ways,  the  battle  was  not  so  soon 
decided  between  the  contending  parties,  but  that  the 
others  had  time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  op- 
posed them,  and  take  part  in  the  engagement.  And  as 
the  whole  army  was  thus  engaged,  and  each  man  closely 
buckled  to  his  antagonist,  the  battles  were  commonly 
very  bloody,  and  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both 
sides,  especially  on  the  vanquished.  The  long  thin  lines, 
required  by  fire-arms,  and  the  quick  decision  of  the  fray, 
render  our  modem  engagements  but  partial  rencounters, 
and  enable  the  general,  who  is  foiled  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  to  draw  off  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
sound  and  entire.f 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration  and 
their  resemblance   to    single   combats,  were  wrought 

*  The  ancient  soldiers,  being  free  citizens,  above  the  lowest  rank,  were  all 
married.  Our  modem  soldiers  are  either  forced  to  live  unmarried,  or  their 
marriages  turn  to  small  account  towards  the  increase  of  mankind ;  a  circum- 
stance which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  of  some  conse- 
quence in  favor  of  the  ancients. 

t  In  Editions  F,  6,  H,  N,  there  is  the  following  passage  and  note.  Could 
Folard's  project  of  the  column  take  place  (which  seems  impracticable) ,{  it 
would  render  modem  battles  as  destmctive  as  the  ancient 

X  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  column  after  it  has  broke  the  enemy's  line  ?  Only 
that  it  then  takes  them  in  flank,  and  dissipates  whatever  stands  near  it  by  a  Are  from  all 
sides.  But  till  it  has  broke  them,  does  it  not  present  a  flank  to  the  enemy,  and  that  ex> 
posed  to  their  musketry,  and,  what  is  much  worse,  to  their  cannon? 
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up  to  a  degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  later  ages. 
Nothing  could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  give 
quarter,  but  the  hopes  of  profit,  by  making  slaves  of 
their  prisoners.  In  civil  wars,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,* 
the  battles  were  the  most  bloody,  because  the  prisoners 
were  not  slaves. 

What  a  stout  resistance  must  be  made,  where  the 
vanquished  expected  so  hard  a  fate !  How  inveterate 
the  rage,  where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  every 
respect,  so  bloody  and  severe ! 

Instances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities 
besieged,  whose  inhabitants,  rather  than  open  their 
gates,  murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rushed 
themselves  on  a  voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  by 
a  little  prospect  of  revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks,"}- 
as  well  as  barbarians,  have  often  been  wrought  up  to 
this  degree  of  fury.  And  the  same  determined  spirit 
and  cruelty  must,  in  other  instances  less  remarkable, 
have  been  destructive  to  human  society,  in  those  petty 
commonwealths  which  lived  in  close  neighborhood,  and 
were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and  contentions. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  says  Plutarch,^  were 
carried  on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  robberies,  and  pira- 
cies. Such  a  method  of  war  must  be  more  destructive 
in  small  states,  than  the  bloodiest  battles  and  sieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  during 
two  years  formed  a  prescription  for  land ;  one  year  for 
movables  ;§  an  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Italy, 

*  Hist.  lib.  ii.  <'ap.  41. 

t  As  Abydiis,  mentioned  bv  Livv,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  17, 18,  and  Polyb.  lib.  xvi. 
As  also  the  Xanthians,  Appian,  l)e  l^ell.  Civil,  lib.  iv. 

X  In  vita  Arati. 

§  Inst.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  It  is  true  the  same  law  seems  to  hare  been  continued 
till  the  time  of  Justinian.  But  abuses  introduced  by  barbarism  are  not  always 
corrected  by  civility.  —  Note  in  Editions  F,  (i,  II,  N. 
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at  that  time,  much  more  order,  tranquillity,  and  settled 
police,  than  there  is  at  present  among  the  Tartars. 

The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  ancient  history,  is  that 
between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rhodians ;  when 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  should  be  restored  for 
1,000  drachmas^  a  slave  bearing  arms  for  500.* 

But,  secondly y  It  appears  that  ancient  manners  were 
more  unfavorable  than  the  modern,  not  only  in  times  of 
war,  but  also  in  those  of  peace ;  and  that  too  in  every 
respect,  except  the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equality, 
which  is,  I  own,  of  considerable  importance.  To  exclude 
faction  from  a  free  government,  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
altogether  impracticable ;  but  such  inveterate  rage  be- 
tween the  factions,  and  such  bloody  maxims  are  found, 
in  modern  times,  amongst  religious  parties  alone.f  In 
ancient  history  we  may  always  observe,  where  one  party 
prevailed,  whether  the  nobles  or  people  (for  I  can  observe 
no  diflference  in  this  respect),|  that  they  immediately 
butchered  all  of  the  opposite  party  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  banished  such  as  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  their  fury.  No  fonn  of  process,  no  law,  no  trial, 
no  pardon.  A  fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  half  of  the 
city  was  slaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution ;  and 
the  exiles  always  joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the 
mischief  possible  to  their  fellow-citizens,  till  fortune  put 
it  in  their  power  to  take  full  revenge  by  a  new  revolu- 
tion. And  as  these  were  frequent  in  such  violent  gov- 
ernments, the  disorder,  diffidence,  jealousy,  enmity,  which 


•  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xx. 

t  "  Where  bigoted  priests  are  the  accusers,  judges,  and  executioners.** 
Thus  in  Ed'aions  F,  G,  II,  N. 

X  Lysias,  who  was  himself  of  the  popular  faction,  and  very  narrowly  escaped 
from  the  thirty  tyrants,  says,  that  the  Democracy  was  as  Tiolent  a  government 
as  the  Oligarchy.    Orat  24.  Dc  Statu  Popul. 
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must  prevail,  are  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine  in  this  age 
of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recollect  in 
ancient  history,  which  passed  without  great  severity, 
and  great  effusion  of  blood  in  massacres  and  assassina- 
tions, namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democ- 
racy by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Roman 
liepublic  by  Civsar.  We  learn  from  ancient  history,  that 
Thrasybulus  passed  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  offences; 
and  first  introduced  that  word,  as  well  as  practice,  into 
Greece/*'  It  appears,  however,  from  many  orations  of 
Lysias,f  that  the  chief,  and  even  some  of  the  subaltern 
offenders,  in  the  preceding  tyranny,  were  tried  and  cap- 
itally punished.  And  as  to  Ca?sar  s  clemency,  though 
much  celebrated,  it  would  not  gain  great  applause  in 
the  present  age.  He  butchered,  for  instance,  all  Gate's 
senate,  when  he  became  master  of  Utica;J  and  these, 
we  may  readily  believe,  were  not  the  most  worthless  of 
the  party.  All  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  that 
usurper  were  attainted,  and  by  Ilirtius's  law  declared 
incapable  of  all  public  offices. 

These  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty,  but 
seem  not  to  have  understood  it  very  well.  When  the 
thirty  tyrants  first  established  their  dominion  at  Athens^ 
they  began  with  seizing  all  the  sycophants  and  infonners^ 
who  had  been  so  troublesome  during  the  democracy,  and 
putting  them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  sentence  and 
execution.     Every  man^  says  Sallust§  and  Lysias,||  refaiced 

•  Cicero,  Philip.  I. 

t  As  Orat  11.  contra  Eratost;  Orat.  12.  contra  Agorat ;  0i«t.  15.  pro 
IVIantiUi. 

X  Appian.  De  Bel.  Civ.  lib.  ii.  §  See  Cipsar*8  speech,  De  Bel.  Cat. 

I  Orat  24.  And  in  Orat  29,  he  mentions  the  factious  spirit  of  the  popu- 
lar a         liM  as  the  only  cause  why  these  illegal  punishmenti  ahonld  dia- 
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at  these  pwmhtnents ;  not  considering  that  liberty  was 
from  that  moment  annihilated. 

The  utmost  energy  of  the  nervous  style  of  Thucydides, 
and  the  copiousness  and  expression  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, seem  to  sink  under  that  historian,  when  he  at- 
tempts to  describe  the  disorders  which  arose  from  faction 
throughout  all  the  Grecian  commonwealths.  You  would 
imagine  that  he  still  labors  with  a  thought  greater  than 
he  can  find  words  to  communicate.  And  he  concludes 
his  pathetic  description  with  an  observation,  which  is  at 
once  refined  and  soUd:  "In  these  contests,"  says  he, 
"  those  who  were  the  dullest  and  most  stupid,  and  had 
the  least  foresight,  commonly  prevailed.  For  being  con- 
scious of  this  weakness,  and  dreading  to  be  overreached 
by  those  of  greater  penetration,  they  went  to  work 
hastily,  without  premeditation,  by  the  sword  and  poniard, 
and  thereby  got  the  start  of  their  antagonists,  who  were 
forming  fine  schemes  and  projects  for  their  destruction."* 

Not  to  mention  Dionysiusf  the  elder,  who  is  computed 
to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens;  or  Agathocles,!  Nabis,§  and  others,  still 
more  bloody  than  he ;  the  transactions,  even  in  free  gov- 
ernments, were  extremely  violent  and  destructive.  At 
Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in  a  twelve- 

•  "  Lib.  3.  —  Tho  country  in  Europe  wherein  I  have  observed  the  factions 
to  be  most  violent,  and  party  hatred  the  strongest,  is  Ireland.  This  goes  so 
far  as  to  cut  off  even  the  most  common  intercourse  of  civilities  betwixt  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Their  cruel  insurrections,  and  the  severe  revenges 
which  they  have  taken  of  each  other,  are  the  causes  of  this  mutual  ill-will, 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  disorder,  poverty,  and  depopulation,  in  that  coun- 
try-. The  Greek  Actions  I  imagine  to  have  been  inflamed  still  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  rage :  the  revolutions  being  commonly  more  frequent,  and  the  maxims 
of  assassination  much  more  avowed  and  acknowledged." — Note  in  Editions 
F,  G,  H,  N. 

t  Plttt  de  virt  et  Fort  Alex.  J  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii.  xix. 

§  Tit  Liv.  xxxi.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 
VOL.  m.  56 
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month,  murdered  without  trial,  about  1,200  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  banished  above  the  half  of  the  citizens  that 
remained  *  In  Argos,  near  the  same  time,  the  people 
killed  1,200  of  the  nobles;  and  afterwards  their  own 
demagogues,  because  they  had  refused  to  carry  their 
prosecutions  further.f  The  people  also  in  Corcjra 
killed  1,500  of  the  nobles,  and  banished  a  thousand.^ 
These  numbers  will  appear  the  more  surprising,  if  we 
consider  the  extreme  smallness  of  these  states  j  but  all 
ancient  history  is  full  of  such  circumstanccs.§ 

*  Dicxl.  Si(;.  lib.  xiv.  Isocratos  says,  there  were  only  5,000  banished.  He 
makes  the  nunilHir  of  those  killed  amount  to  l,r>00.  Areop.  iEIschines  contra 
Ctosiph.  assigns  precisely  the  same  number.  Seneca  (De  Tranq.  Anxm.)  cap. 
V.  says  1 ,3UU. 

t  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.  J  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiii. 

§  We  shall  mention  from  Diodorus  Sioulus  ^one  a  few  niassacxt»,  which 
I)assed  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  during  the  most  shining  age  of  Greece. 
'J'herc  were  banished  from  Sybaris  500  of  the  nobles  and  their  partisans ;  lib. 
xii.  p.  77,  vx  edit.  Ithodomanni.  Of  Chians,  COO  citizens  banished;  lib.  xiii. 
p.  189.  At  Eph(^sus,  340  killed,  1,000  Imnished;  lib.  xiii.  p.  223.  Of  Cy- 
renians,  500  nobles  killed,  all  the  rest  banished ;  lib.  xiv.  p.  263.  The  Corin- 
thians killed  120,  banished  500 ;  lib.  xiv.  p.  304.  Phaebidas  the  Spartan  ban- 
ished 300  Bwotians ;  lib.  xv.  p.  342.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
democracies  were  restored  in  many  cities,  and  severe  vengeance  taken  of  the 
nobles,  af\er  the  Greek  manner.  But  matters  did  not  end  there.  For  the 
banished  nobles,  returning  in  many  places,  butchered  their  adversaries  at 
Phiahe,  in  Corinth,  in  Megara,  in  Fhli.isia.  In  this  last  place  thejr  killed  300 
of  tlie  ])eople ;  but  these  again  n?volting,  killed  above  600  of  the  noUes,  and 
kmished  the  rest;  Hb.  xv.  p.  357.  In  Arcadia  1,400  banished,  besides  manj 
killed.  The  banished  retired  to  Sparta  and  to  Fallantium:  the  lAtterwera 
delivered  up  to  their  countr}'men,  and  all  killed ;  lib.  xv.  p.  373.  Of  the  ban- 
ished from  Argos  and  Thebes,  there  were  500  in  the  Spartan  anny;  id!,  p.  374. 
Here  is  a  <letail  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Agathocles's  crueltief  Aom  tbe 
same  author.  The  people,  before  his  usurpation,  had  banished  600  nofalei; 
lib.  xix.  p.  655.  Aflerwards  that  tyrant,  in  concurrence  inth  the  people^ 
killed  4,000  nobles,  and  banished  6,000;  id,  p.  647.  He  killed  4/KK>  people 
at  Gela;  ui.  p.  741.  By  Agathocles's  brother  8,0U0  bauiT^li  ii  T  .^:^^: 
lib.  XX.  p.  757.  The  inhabitants  of  JEgeflta,to  the  numlx^r  of  40,000, 
killed,  man,  woman,  and  child ;  and  with  tortures,  fbr  the  «ake  of  ihclr  itioeiov; 
id,  p.  802.  All  the  reUtions,  to  wit,  r.  E^oth^r^  chiy^|^^imiid&ibL«r,  of  i 
his  Libyan  army,  killed ;  mL  p.  i  ipitulatioti ; 
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When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  restored 
throughout  all  the  cities,  it  was  found,  that  the  whole 
amounted  to  20,000  men;*  the  remains  probably  of 
still  greater  slaughters  and  massacres.  What  an  aston- 
ishing multitude  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  ancient 
Greece !  And  what  domestic  confusion,  jealousy,  par- 
tiality, revenge,  heart-burnings,  must  have  torn  those 
cities,  where  factions  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  degree 
of  fury  and  despair ! 

It  would  be  easier,  says  Isocrates  to  Philip,  to  raise  an 
army  in  Greece  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities. 

Even  when  affairs  came  not  to  such  extremities  (which 
they  failed  not  to  do  almost  in  every  city  twice  or  thrice 
every  century),  property  was  rendered  very  precarious 
by  the  maxims  of  ancient  government.  Xenophon,  in 
the  Banquet  of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural  unaffected 
description  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  people. 
"In  my  poverty,"  says  Charmides,  "I  am  much  more 
happy  than  I  ever  was  while  possessed  of  riches:  as 
much  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  security  than  in  terrors, 
free  than  a  slave,  to  receive  than  to  pay  court,  to  be 
trusted  than  suspected.  Formerly  I  was  obliged  to 
caress  every  informer;  some  imposition  was  continu- 
ally laid  upon  me;  and  it  was  never  allowed  me  to 
travel,  or  be  absent  from  the  city.  At  present,  when 
I  am  poor,  I  look  big,  and  threaten  others.  The 
rich  are  afraid  of  me,  and  show  me  every  kind  of 
civility  and  respect;  and  I  am  become  a  kind  of  tyrant 
m  the  oily;  I  ^ 


«tf.  }K  dta*    It  IP  to  U  rtnmth 
pont^lP^  Mwi  U  iiiti  til  hti 


lekt  wai  a  man  of  great  sense 
1     iton  cmelty,  contrary  to  the 

edit  LeanclaT, 
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In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysias,*  the  orator  very 
coolly  speaks  of  it,  by  the  by,  as  a  maxim  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  that  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they 
put  to  death  some  of  the  rich  citizens  as  well  as 
strangers,  for  the  sake  of  the  forfeiture.  In  mentioning 
this,  he  seems  not  to  have  any  intention  of  blaming 
them,  still  less  of  provoking  them,  who  were  his  audience 
and  judges. 

Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a  stranger  among 
that  people,  it  seemed  indeed  requisite,  either  that  he 
should  impoverish  himself,  or  that  the  people  would  im- 
poverish him,  and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain. 
The  orator  last  mentioned  gives  a  pleasant  account  of 
an  estate  laid  out  in  the  public  service ;  f  that  is,  above 
the  third  of  it  in  raree-shows  and  figured  dances. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  Greek  tyrannies,  which  were 


•  Orat.  29,  in  Nicom. 

t  In  order  to  recommend  his  client  to  the  favor  of  the  people,  he  enume- 
rates all  the  sums  he  had  expended.    When  x^iy^i  ^^  minas ;  upon  a  choms 
of  men  20  minas ;  eI  Tntppixioru^f  8  minas ;  avAfnioi  xopfffyCw,  50  min^ff  •  m^utuw 
Xi^i^j  3  minas:  seven  times  trierarch,  where  he  spent  6  talents:  taxes,  once  30 
minas,  another  time  40 ;  yt>fivaatapx<^,  12  minas ;  xoptiy'^K  mudtic^  X^H^t  ^^  minai : 
KUfKfMg  X^P^iy^^'t  1^  minas;  m'pptxujrai^f  uyeveiotc,  7  minas;  rpt^pn  Afu^Xofitvoc, 
15  minas;  uf)xt^tuf>or,  30  minas:  in  the  whole  Urn  talents  38  minas.     An  im- 
mense sum  for  an  Athenian  fortune,  and  what  alone  would  be  esteemed  great 
riches,  Orat.  20.     It  is  true,  he  says,  the  law  did  not  oblige  him  absolnteljr  to 
be  at  so  much  expense,  not  above  a  fourth.    But  without  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple, nobody  was  so  much  as  safe ;  and  this  was  the  only  way  to  gain  it.     See 
further,  Orat.  24,  de  pop.  statu.    In  another  place,  he  introdaces  a  speaker, 
who  says  that  he  had  spent  his  whole  fortune,  and  an  immense  one,  eiglily 
talents,  for  the  i)eople ;  Orat.  25,  de  Proh.  EvandrL    The  funutoi,  or  stnuigeni 
find,  says  he,  if  they  do  not  contribute  largely  enough  to  the  people's  ftncj, 
that  they  have  reason  to  repent  it ;  Orat.  SO,  contra  Phil.    You  majr  see  with 
what  care  Demosthenes  displays  his  expenses  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleads 
for  himself  (2e  corona;  and  how  he  exaggerates  Midias's  stinginess  in  thb  par* 
ticuhur,  in  his  acci       on  of  that  criminaL    All  this,  by  the  bjr,  is  a  mark  of  a 
▼erj  iniq      us  jn  a :  and  yet  the  Athenians  valued  themselTes  on  har- 

ing  adminifltntioB  of  any  people  in  Gveeoe. 
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altogether  horrible.  Even  the  mixed  monarchies,  by 
which  most  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  were  gov- 
erned, before  the  introduction  of  republics,  were  very- 
unsettled.  Scarcely  any  city,  but  Athens,  says  Isocrates, 
could  show  a  succession  of  kings  for  four  or  five  gene- 
rations.* 

Besides  many  other  obvious  reasons  for  the  instability 
of  ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  division  of  property 
among  the  brothers  of  private  families,  must,  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  contribute  to  unsettle  and  dis- 
turb the  state.  The  universal  preference  given  to  the 
elder  by  modern  laws,  though  it  increases  the  inequal- 
ity of  fortunes,  has,  however,  this  good  efiect,  that  it 
accustoms  men  to  the  same  idea  in  public  succession,  and 
cuts  off  all  claim  and  pretension  of  the*  younger. 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heraclea,  falling  immedi- 
ately into  faction,  applied  to  Sparta,  who  sent  Heripidas 
with  full  authority  to  quiet  their  dissensions.  This  man, 
not  provoked  by  any  opposition,  not  inflamed  by  party 
rage,  knew  no  better  expedient  than  immediately  put- 
ting to  death  about  500  of  the  citizens ;  f  a  strong  proof 
how  deeply  rooted  these  violent  maxims  of  government 
were  throughout  all  Greece. 

If  such  was  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  among  that 
refined  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  common- 
wealths of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which  were 
denominated  barbarous  ?  Why  otherwise  did  the  Greeks 
so  much  value  themselves  on  their  humanity,  gentleness, 
and  moderation,  above  all  other  nations  ?  This  reason- 
ing seems  very  natural.  But  unluckily  the  history  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  in  its  earlier  times,  if  we 
give  credit  to  the  received  accounts,  presents  an  opposite 

•  Panath.  f  I>i«i-  Sic.  lib.  xiv. 
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conclusion.  No  blood  was  ever  shed  in  any  sedition  at 
Rome  till  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi.  Dionyeius  Hali- 
carnassacus,*  observing  the  singular  humanity  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  this  particular,  makes  use  of  it  as  an 
argument  that  they  were  originally  of  Grecian  extrac- 
tion: whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  factions  and 
revolutions  in  the  barbarous  republics  were  usually 
more  violent  than  even  those  of  Greece  above  men- 
tioned. 

If  the  Romans  were  so  late  in  coming  to  blows,  they 
made  ample  compensation  after  they  had  once  entered 
upon  the  bloody  scene ;  and  Appian's  history  of  their 
civil  wars  contains  the  most  frightful  picture  of  mas- 
sacres, proscriptions,  and  forfeitures,  that  ever  was  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  What  pleases  most,  in  that  histo- 
rian, is,  that  he  seems  to  feel  a  proper  resentment  of 
these  barbarous  proceedings;  and  talks  not  with  that 
provoking  coolness  and  indifference  which  custom  had 
produced  in  many  of  the  Greek  historians."}- 

*  Lib.  i. 

t  The  authorities  above  cited  are  all  liistorians,  orators,  and  pbilosophers, 
"ivlio6<^  testimony  is  ui\fluestione(l.  It  is  danj^crous  to  rely  upon  ffriters  w1h> 
deal  in  ridicule  and  satire.  What  will  posterity,  for  inBtancc,  infer  from  tins 
pasjiage  of  Dr.  Swift  V  **  I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia  (Britain), 
by  the  natives  cjilled  Lanfi^dou  (Lonclon),  where  I  had  sojourned  some  time 
in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people  consist,  in  a  manner,  wholly  of  discor- 
erers,  witnesses,  infonners,  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences,  swearerB,  to- 
gether with  their  several  subservient  and  sulialtern  instruments,  all  under  the 
«*olors,  the  conduct,  and  jmy  of  ministers  of  state  and  their  dcpades.  The 
])lot.s  in  tliat  kin<rdom  ai'e  usually  the  workmanship  of  those  pcraons,"  etc. 
(iuUirt'r\^  TmveU.  Such  a  representation  might  suit  the  gOTemment  of 
Athens,  not  that  of  England,  which  is  remarkable,  even  in  modem  times,  for 
humanity,  justice,  and  liberty.  Yet  the  Doctor's  satire,  though  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, as  is  usual  with  him,  even  beyond  other  satirical  writers,  did  not  alto- 
gether waat  1^. object  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  his  friend,  and  of 
the  same  party,  had  been  banished  a  litdo  before  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  with 
great  justice,  but  without  such  a  proof  as  was  legal,  or  according  to  the  strict 
if  oc  aw. 
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The  maxim  of  ancient  politics  contain,  in  general,  so 
little  humanity  and  moderation,  that  it  seems  superflu- 
ous to  give  any  particular  reason  for  the  acts  of  violence 
committed  at  any  particular  period.  Yet  I  cannot  for- 
bear observing,  that  the  laws,  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  were  so  absurdly  contrived,  that 
they  obliged  the  heads  of  parties  to  have  recourse  to 
these  extremities.  All  capital  punishments  were  abol- 
ished :  however  criminal,  or,  what  is  more,  however  dan- 
gerous any  citizen  might  be,  he  could  not  regularly  be 
punished  otherwise  than  by  banishment :  and  it  became 
necessary,  in  the  revolutions  of  party,  to  draw  the  sword 
of  private  vengeance  ;  nor  was  it  easy,  when  laws  were 
once  violated^  to  set  bounds  to  these  sanguinary  proceed- 
ings. Had  Brutus  himself  prevailed  over  the  triumvirate  ; 
could  he,  in  common  prudence,  have  allowed  Octavius 
and  Antony  to  live,  and  have  contented  himself  with 
banishing  them  to  Rhodes  or  Marseilles,  where  they 
might  still  have  plotted  new  commotions  and  rebellions? 
His  executing  C.  Antonius,  brother  to  the  triumvir^  shows 
evidently  his  sense  of  the  matter.  Did  not  Cicero,  with 
the  approbation  of  all  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  Rome, 
arbitrarily  put  to  death  Catiline's  accomplices,  contrary 
to  law,  and  without  any  trial  or  form  of  process  ?  and  if 
he  moderated  his  executions,  did  it  not  proceed,  either 
from  the  clemency  of  his  temper,  or  the  conjunctures  of 
the  times  ?  A  wretched  security  in  a  government  which 
pretends  to  laws  and  liberty ! 

Thus  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  same 
manner  as  excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget 
great  relaxation  in  their  execution ;  so  their  excessive 
lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty  and  barbari.tyJ  It  is 
dangerous  to  force  us,  in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred 
boundaries. 
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One  general  cause  of  the  disorders,  so  frequent  in  all 
ancient  governments,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
great  dilficulty  of  establishing  any  aristocracy  in  those 
ages,  and  the  perpetual  discontents  and  seditions  of  the 
people,  whenever  even  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly 
were  excluded  from  the  legislature  and  from  public 
offices.  The  very  quality  oi  freemen  gave  such  a  rank, 
being  opposed  to  that  of  slave,  that  it  seemed  to  entitle 
the  possessor  to  every  power  and  privilege  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Solon's*  laws  excluded  no  freemen  from 
votes  or  elections,  but  confined  some  magistracies  to  a 
particular  census ;  yet  were  the  people  never  satisfied 
till  those  laws  were  repealed.  By  the  treaty  with  An- 
tipater,"]-  no  Athenian  was  allowed  a  vote  whose  cemm 
was  less  than  2,000  drachmas  (about  60/.  sterling).  And 
though  such  a  government  would  to  us  appear  suffi- 
ciently democratical,  it  was  so  disagreeable  to  that  peo- 
ple, that  above  two  thirds  of  them  immediately  left  their 
coimtry.J  Cassander  reduced  that  census  to  the  half  ;§ 
yet  still  the  government  was  considered  as  an  oligar- 
chical tyranny,  and  the  effect  of  foreign  violence. 

Servius  TuUius's  ||  laws  seem  equal  and  reasonable,  by 
fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  property ;  yet  the 
Roman  people  could  never  be  brought  quietly  to  submit 
to  them. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  medium  between  a  se- 
vere, jealous  aristocracy,  ruling  over  discontented  sub- 
jects, and  a  turbulent,  factious,  tyrannical  democracy.^ 
At  present,  there  is  not  one  republic  in  Europe^  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other,  that  is  not  remarkable 
for  justice,  lenity,  and  stability,  equal  to,  or  even  be- 

*  Plutarch,  in  vita  Solon.  f  ^iod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 

t  Id.  ibid.  §  Id.  ibid.  \  Tit.  Liy.  lib.  i.  cap.  43. 

Y  This  sentence  was  not  in  the  Editions  prior  to  0. 
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yond  Marseilles,  Rhodes,  or  the  most  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. Almost  all  of  them  are  well  tempered  aristoc- 
racies. 

But,  tUrdlfj^  There  are  many  other  circumstances  in 
which  ancient  nations  seem  inferior  to  the  modern,  both 
for  the  happiness  and  increase  of  mankind.  Trade, 
manufactures,  industry,  were  nowhere,  in  former  ages,  so 
flourishing  as  they  are  at  present  in  Europe.  The  only 
garb  of  the  ancients,  both  for  males  and  females,  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wore,  com- 
monly white  or  grey,  and  which  they  scoured  as  often 
as  it  became  dirty.  Tyre,  which  carried  on,  after 
Carthage,  the  greatest  commerce  of  any  city  in  the 
Mediterranean,  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander^ 
was  no  mighty  city,  if  we  credit  Arrian's  account  of  its 
inhabitants.*  Athens  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  trading  city  ;  but  it  was  as  populous  before  the 
Median  war  as  at  any  time  after  it,  according  to  Herod- 
otus ;  f  yet  its  commerce  at  that  time  was  so  inconsid- 
erable, that,  as  the  same  historian  observes,!  even  the 
neighboring  coasts  of  Asia  were  as  little  frequented  by 
the  Greeks  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  for  beyond  these 
he  conceived  nothing. 

Great  interest  of  money,  and  great  profits  of  trade, 
are  an  infallible  indication,  that  industry  and  commerce 
are  but  in  their  infancy.  We  read  in  Lysias  §  of  100 
per  cod,  profit  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents,  sent  to  no 
greater  distance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic ;  nor 


*  Lib.  ii.  There  were  8,000  killed  during  the  siege,  and  the  captives 
amounted  to  30,000.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xvii.  says  only  13,000;  but  he 
accounts  for  this  small  number  by  saying,  that  the  Tynans  had  sent  away  Ixi- 
Ibrchand  i)art  of  their  wives  and  children  to  Carthage. 

t  Lib.  V.  he  makes  the  number  of  the  citizens  amount  to  30,000. 

X  lb.  V.  §  Orat  33,  advers.  DiagiL 

VOL.  m.  57 
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is  this  metitioned  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary  profit 
Antidorus,  says  Demosthenes,*  paid  three  talents  and  a 
half  for  a  house,  which  he  let  at  a  talent  a  year ;  and 
the  orator  blames  his  own  tutors  for  not  employing  his 
money  to  like  advantage.  My  fortune,  says  he,  in  eleven 
years'  minority,  ought  to  have  been  tripled.  The  value 
of  20  of  the  slaves  left  by  his  father,  he  computes  at  40 
minas,  and  the  yearly  profit  of  their  labor  at  12.-}-  The 
most  moderate  interest  at  Athens  (for  there  was  higher  J 
often  paid),  was  12  per  centy\  and  that  paid  monthly. 
Not  to  insist  upon  the  high  interest  to  which  the  vast 
sums  distributed  in  elections  had  raised  money  ||  at 
Rome,  we  find,  that  Verres,  before  that  factious  period, 
stated  24  per  cent  for  money  which  he  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  publicans ;  and  though  Cicero  exclaims  against 
this  article,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  extravagant 
usury,  but  because  it  had  never  been  customary  to  state 
any  interest  on  such  occasions.^  Interest,  indeed^  sunk 
at  Rome,  after  the  settlement  of  the  empire ;  hut  it 
never  remained  any  considerable  time  so  low  as  m  the 
commercial  states  of  modem  times.** 

Among  the  other  inconveniences  which  the  Atheni- 
ans felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Decelia  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, it  is  represented  by  Thucydides,f-}-  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable,  that  they  could  not  bring  over  their 
corn  from  Euboea  by  land,  passing  by  Oropus,  but  were 
obliged  to  embark  it,  and  to  sail  round  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  ;  a  surprising  instance  of  the  imperfection  of 
ancient  navigation,  for  the  water-carriage  is  not  here 
above  double  the  land. 

*  Contra  Aphob.  p.  25.  ex  edit  Aldi.  f  Id.  p.  19.  ^  Ifl.  Vti^ 

§  Id.  ibid,  and  .£schinc8  contra  Ctcsiph. 

II  Epist.  ad  AtUc.  lib.  iv.  cpist  15. 

K  Contra  Vepp.  Omt  8.  •♦  Soe  Essaj  IV.  ^  uk  ^\\^ 
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I  do  not  remember  a  passage  in  any  ancient  author^ 
where  the  growth  of  a  city  is  ascribed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufacture.  The  commerce,  which  is  said 
to  flourish,  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of  those  commodities, 
for  which  difierent  soils  and  climates  were  suited.  -The 
sale  of  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,*  was  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Agrigen- 
tum.  The  situation  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  according 
to  the  same  author,f  was  the  cause  of  its  immense  pop- 
ulousness,  being  built  near  the  two  rivers  Crathys  and 
Sybaris.  But  these  two  rivers,  we  may  observe,  are  not 
navigable,  and  could  only  produce  some  fertile  valleys 
for  agriculture  and  tillage  ;  an  advantage  so  inconsider- 
able, that  a  modern  writer  would  scarcely  have  taken 
notice  of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  together  with 
the  extreme  love  of  liberty  which  animated  those  ages, 
must  have  banished  every  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  have  quite  d(}populated  the  state,  had  it  subsisted 
upon  industry  and  commerce.  While  the  cruel  and  sus- 
picious Dionysius  was  carrying  on  his  butcheries,  who, 
that  was  not  detained  by  his  landed  property,  and  could 
have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  skill  to  procure  a  sub- 
sistence in  other  countries,  would  have  remained  exposed 
to  such  implacable  barbarity?  The  persecutions  of 
Philip  IL  and  Louis  XIV.  filled  all  Europe  with  the  man- 
ufactures of  Flanders  and  of  France. 

I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  species  of  industry 
chiefly  requisite  to  the  subsistence  of  multitudes ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  industry  maj*^  flourish,  even  where 
manufactures  and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  neglected. 
Switzerland  is  at  present  a  remarkable  instance,  where 

♦  Lib.  xiii.  f  Lib.  xii. 
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we  find,  at  once,  the  most  skilful  husbandmen,  and  the 
most  bungling  tradesmen,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Europe.  That  agriculture  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
at  least  in  some  parts  of  them,  and  at  some  periods,  we 
have  reason  to  presume ;  and  whether  the  mechanical 
arts  had  reached  the  same  degree  of  perfection,  may  not 
be  esteemed  so  material,  especially  if  we  consider  the 
great  equality  of  riches  in  the  ancient  republics,  where 
each  family  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  with  the  greatest 
care  and  industry,  its  own  little  field,  in  order  to  its  sub- 
sistence. 

But  is  it  just  reasoning,  because  agriculture  may,  in 
some  instances,  flourish  without  trade  or  manufactures, 
to  conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  and 
for  any  great  tract  of  time,  it  would  subsist  alone  ?  The 
most  natural  way,  surely,  of  encouraging  husbandry,  is^ 
first,  to  excite  other  kinds  of  industry,  and  thereby  afford 
the  laborer  a  ready  market  for  his  commodities,  and  a 
return  for  such  goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleasure 
and  enjoyment.  This  method  is  infallible  and  univer- 
sal; and,  as  it  prevails  more  in  modern  governments 
than  in  the  ancient,  it  affords  a  presumption  of  the 
superior  pppulousness  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  says  Xcnophon,**  may  be  a  farmer:  no 
art  or  skill  is  requisite :  all  consists  in  industry,  and  in 
attention  to  the  execution ;  a  strong  proof,  as  Columella 
hints,  that  agriculture  was  but  little  known  in  the  age 
of  Xenophon. 

All  our  later  improvements  and  refinements,  have 
they  done  nothing  towards  the  easy  subsistence  of  men, 
and  consequently  towards  their  propagation  and  in- 
crease ?    Our  superior  skill  in  mechanics ;  the  discovery 

*  Oecon. 
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of  new  worlds,  by  which  commerce  has  been  so  much 
enlarged;  the  establishment  of  posts;  and  the  use  of 
bills  of  exchange :  these  seem  all  extremely  useful  to 
the  encouragement  of  art,  industry,  and  populousness. 
Were  we  to  strike  off  these,  what  a  check  should  we 
give  to  every  kind  of  business  and  labor,  and  what  mul- 
titudes of  families  would  immediately  perish  from  want 
and  hunger  ?  And  it  seems  not  probable,  that  we  could 
supply  the  place  of  these  new  inventions  by  any  other 
regulation  or  institution. 

Have  we  reason  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient 
states  was  anywise  comparable  to  that  of  modern,  or 
that  men  had  then  equal  security,  either  at  home,  or  in 
their  journeys  by  land  or  water  ?  I  question  not,  but 
every  impartial  examiner  would  give  us  the  preference 
in  this  particular.* 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  just  reason,  why  the  world  should 
have  been  more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times.  The  equality  of  property  among  the  ancients, 
liberty,  and  the  sma^U  divisions  of  their  states,  were  in- 
deed circumstances  favorable  to  the  propagation  of 
mankind:  but  their  wars  were  more  bloody  and 
destructive,  their  governments  more  factious  and  unset- 
tled, commerce  and  manufactures  more  feeble  and 
languishing,  and  the  general  police  more  loose  and 
irregular.  These  latter  disadvantages  seem  to  form  a 
sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  former  advantages ;  and 
rather  favor  the  opposite  opinion  to  that  which  com- 
monly prevails  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

But  there  is  no  reasoning,  it  may  be  said,  against 
matter  of  fact.     If  it  appear  that  the  world  was  then 

♦  Sec  Part  I.  Essay  XI. 
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more  populous  than  at  present,  we  may  be  assured  that 
our  conjectures  are  false,  and  that  we  have  overlooked 
some  material  circumstance  in  the  comparison.  This  I 
readily  own  :  all  our  preceding  reasonings  I  acknowledge 
to  be  mere  trilling,  or,  at  least,  small  skirmishes  and 
frivolous  rencounters,  which  decide  nothing.  But  im- 
luckily  the  main  combat,  where  we  compare  facts,  can- 
not be  rendered  much  more  decisive.  The  facts  deliv- 
ered by  ancient  authors  are  either  so  uncertain  or  so 
imperfect  as  to  aflbrd  us  nothing  positive  in  this  matter. 
How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  very  facts 
which  we  must  oppose  to  them,  in  computing  the  popu- 
lousncss  of  modern  states,  are  flir  from  being  either  cer- 
tain or  complete.  Many  grounds  of  calculation  pro- 
ceeded on  by  celebrated  writers  are  little  better  than 
those  of  the  emperor  Ileliogabalus,  who  formed  an  esti- 
mate of  the  immense  greatness  of  Home  from  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  weight  of  cobwebs  which  had  been  found 
in  that  city/^' 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  arc 
uncertain  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  have  been  sub- 
ject to  much  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of 
the  text,  and  that  for  an  obvious  reason.  Any  altera- 
tion in  other  places  commonly  affects  the  sense  of  gram- 
mar, and  is  more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader  and 
transcriber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of 
any  tract  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good 
authority,  so  as  to  aflbrd  us  a  large  enough  view  for 
comparison. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  founda- 
tion for  the  number  of  citizens  assigned  to  any  free  city, 

*  -Elii  Laniprid.  in  vita  llcliogab.  cap.  2G. 
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because  they  entered  for  a  share  in  the  goveniment, 
and  there  were  exact  registers  kept  of  them.  But  as 
the  number  of  slaves  is  seldom  mentioned,  this  leaves 
us  in  as  great  uncertainty  as  ever  with  regard  to  the 
populousness  even  of  single  cities. 

The  first  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
commencement  of  real  history.  All  preceding  narra- 
tions are  so  intermixed  with  fable,  that  philosophers 
ought  to  abandon  them,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  poets  and  orators.* 

With  regard  to  remoter  times,  the  numbers  of  people 
assigned  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lose  all  credit  and 
authority.  The  free  citizens  of  Sybaris,  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  actually  drawn  out  in  battle,  were  300,000. 
They  encountered  at  Siagra  with  100,000  citizens  of 
Crotona,  another  Greek  city  contiguous  to  them,  and 
were  defeated.  —  This  is  Diodorus  Siculus'sf  account, 
and  is  very  seriously  insisted  on  by  that  historian.  Stra- 
boj  also  mentions  the  same  number  of  Sybarites. 

Diodorus  Siculus,§  enumerating  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians, says  that  they  amounted  to  20,000  citizens,  200,000 
strangers,  besides  slaves,  who  in  so  opulent  a  city  as 
he  represents  it,  would  probably  be  at  least  as  numer- 
ous.   We  must  remark,  that  the  women  and  the  children 

♦  In  general,  Uierc  w  more  candor  and  sincerity  in  ancient  historians,  but 
less  exactness  and  care,  than  in  the  moderns.  Our  speculative  factions, 
especially  those  of  religion,  throw  such  an  illusion  over  our  minds,  that  men 
seem  to  rcganl  im{>artiality  to  their  adversaries  and  to  heretics  as  a  vice  or 
weakness.  But  the  commonness  of  books,  by  means  of  printing,  has  obliged 
modem  historians  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  contradictions  and  incon- 
gruities. Diodorus  Siculus  is  a  good  writer,  but  it  is  with  pain  I  see  his  nar- 
ration contradict,  in  so  many  particulars,  the  two  most  authentic  pieces  of  all 
(ireek  historj*,  to  wit,  Xenophon's  expedition,  and  Demosthenes's  orations. 
Plutarch  and  Appian  seem  scarce  ever  to  have  read  Cicero's  ei)istles. 
t  Lib.  xii.  X  Lib.  vi.  §  Lib.  xiii. 
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are  not  included ;  and  that,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
this  city  must  have  contained  near  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants *  And  what  was  the  reason  of  so  immense  an 
increase?  They  were  industrious  in  cultivating  the 
neighboring  fields,  not  exceeding  a  small  English 
county;  and  they  traded  with  their  wine  and  oil  to 
Africa,  which  at  that  time  produced  none  of  these  com- 
modities. 

Ptolemy,  says  Theocritus,f  commands  33,339  cities.  I 
suppose  the  singularity  of  the  number  was  the  reason  of 
assigning  it.  Diodorus  Siculus  J  assigns  three  millions 
of  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  a  small  number :  but  then  he 
makes  the  number  of  cities  amount  to  18,000 ;  an  evi- 
dent contradiction. 

He  says,§  the  people  were  formerly  seven  millions. 
Thus  remote  times  are  always  most  envied  and  admired. 

That  Xerxcs's  army  was  extremely  numerous,  I  can 
readily  believe ;  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his  em- 
pire, and  from  the  practice  among  the  eastern  nations  of 
encumbering  their  camp  with  a  superfluous  multitude : 
but  will  any  rational  man  cite  Herodotus's  wonderful 
narrations  as  any  authority  ?  There  is  something  very 
rational,  I  own,  in  Lysias's  ||  argument  upon  this  subject 
Had  not  Xerxes's  army  been  incredibly  numerous,  says 
he,  ho  had  never  made  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont :  it 
had  l)een  much  easier  to  have  transported  his  men  over 
so  short  a  passage  with  the  numerous  shipping  of  which 
he  was  master. 

Polybius  says  ^  that  the  Romans,  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  with  an  inva- 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  (in  vita  Empedoclis)  saj-s,  that  Agrigentnm  contained 
only  80(      0  inhabitant!. 

t       U-17-  tLib.L  I M.  ibid. 

TLih^iL 
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sion  from  the  Gauls,  mustered  all  their  own  forces,  and 
those  of  their  allies,  and  found  them  amount  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  a  great  num- 
ber surely,  and  which,  when  joined  to  the  slaves,  is 
probably  not  less,  if  not  rather  more,  than  that  extent 
of  country  affords  at  present*  The  enumeration  too 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  some  exactness;  and 
Polybius  gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particulars.  But 
might  not  the  number  be  magnified,  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  people  ? 

Diodorus  Siculusf  makes  the  same  enumeration 
amount  to  near  a  million.  These  variations  are  sus- 
picious. He  plainly  too  supposes,  that  Italy,  in  his  time, 
was  not  so  populous;  another  suspicious  circumstance. 
For  who  can  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
diminished  from  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to  that 
of  the  triumvirate  ? 

Julius  Copsar,  according  to  Appian,J  encountered  four 
millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and  made  another 
million  prisoners.§  Supposing  the  number  of  the  ene- 
my's army  and  that  of  the  slain  could  be  exactly 
assigned,  which  never  is  possible,  how  could  it  be  known 
how  often  the  same  man  returned  into  the  armies,  or 
how  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  levied  soldiers  ? 
No  attention  ought  ever  to  be  given  to  such  loose,  ex- 
aggerated calculations,  especially  where  the  author  does 
not  tell  us  the  mediums  upon  which  the  calculations 
were  founded. 

*  The  countiy  that  supplied  this  number  was  not  above  a  third  of  Italy, 
yiz.  the  Pope's  dominions,  Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples : 
but  perhaps  in  those  early  times  there  were  very  few  slaves,  except  in  Rome, 
or  the  great  citiea. 

t  lib.  iL  t  Celtica. 

§  Fhitareli  ijaiL  Tita  Cat.)  makes  the  number  that  Cssar  fought  with  amount 
to  tbrae  ■■§■•$  Joliaii  (in  Csesaribus)  to  two. 

Toum;  58 
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Paterculus*  makes  the  number  of  Gauls  killed  bj 
CiDsar  amount  only  to  400,000;  a  more  probable  ac- 
count, and  more  easily  reconciled  to  the  history  of  these 
wars  given  by  that  conqueror  himself  in  his  ConoLmen- 
taries.f  The  most  bloody  of  his  battles  were  fought 
against  the  Helvetii  and  the  Germans, 

One  would  imagine  that  every  circumstance  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  Dionysius  the  elder  might  be  regarded 
as  authentic,  and  free  from  all  fabulous  exaggeration, 
both  because  he  lived  at  a  time  when  letters  flourished 
most  in  Greece,  and  because  his  chief  historian  was  Phil- 
istus,  a  man  allowed  to  be  of  great  genius,  and  who  was  a 
courtier  and  minister  of  that  prince.  But  can  we  admit 
that  he  had  a  standing  army  of  100,000  foot,  10,000 
horse,  and  a  fleet  of  400  galleys?  J  These,  we  may 
observe,  were  mercenary  forces,  and  subsisted  upon  pay, 
like  our  armies  in  Europe,  for  the  citizens  were  all  dis- 
armed ;  and  when  Dion  after\vards  invaded  Sicily,  and 
called  on  his  countrymen  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  he 
was  obliged  to  bring  arms  along  with  him,  which  he  difr 
tributed  among  those  who  joined  him.§  In  a  state  where 
agriculture  alone  flourishes,  there  may  be  many  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  if  these  be  all  armed  and  disciplined,  a  great 
force  may  be  called  out  upon  occasion :  but  great  bodies 
of  mercenary  troops  can  never  be  maintained  without 
either  great  trade  and  numerous  manufactures,  or  exten- 
sive dominions.     The  United  Provinces  never  were  maa- 

*  Lib.  ii.  t'«np.  47. 

f  Puny,  lib.  vii.  onp.  25,  says,  that  Ca.'sar  used  to  boast,  that  there  had 
fallen  in  battle  against  liiui  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thonmid 
men,  l)eside8  those  ^vho  perished  in  the  eivil  wars.  It  is  not  probeble  *»»■♦  that 
ooiupieror  eould  ever  pretend  to  bi>  so  exaet  in  his  computation.  Bot  aHow^ 
ing  the  faet,  it  is  likely  that  tlie  Helvetii,  Germans,  and  BritonSy  whom  he 
slaughtered,  would  amount  to  near  a  half  of  the  number. 

t  Diod.  Sie.  lib.  ii.  §  Plutarch,  in  ^ 
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ters  of  such  a  force  by  sea  and  land  as  that  which  is  said 
to  belong  to  Dionysius ;  yet  they  possess  as  large  a  ter- 
ritory, perfectly  well  cultivated,  and  have  much  more 
resources  from  their  commerce  and  industry.  Diodorus 
Siculus  allows,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  army  of 
Dionysius  appeared  incredible;  that  is,  as  I  interpret 
it,  was  entirely  a  fiction ;  and  the  opinion  arose  from 
the  exaggerated  flattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  perhaps 
from  the  vanity  and  policy  of  the  tyrant  himself.* 


♦  Tlie  critical  art  may  very  justly  be  suspected  of  temerity,  Mrhen  it  pre- 
tends to  correct  or  dispute  the  plain  testimony  of  ancient  historians  by  any 
probable  or  analogical  reasonings :  yet  the  license  of  authors  upon  all  subjects, 
particularly  with  regard  to  numbers,  is  so  great,  that  we  ought  still  to  retain  a 
kind  of  doubt  or  reserve,  whenever  the  facts  advanced  depart  in  the  least  from 
the  common  bounds  of  nature  and  experience.  I  shall  give  an  instance  with 
regard  to  modem  history.  Sir  William  Temple  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  hav- 
ing a  free  conversation  with  Charles  the  II.,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting to  that  monarch  the  impossibility  of  introducing  into  this  island  the 
religion  and  government  of  France,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  force 
re(iuisite  to  sulxlue  the  spirit  and  liberty  of  so  brave  a  people.  "  The  Romans," 
says  he,  "  were  forced  to  keep  up  twelve  legions  for  tliat  purpose"  (a  great  ab- 
surdity),! "  and  Cromwell  left  an  army  of  near  eighty  thousand  men."  Must 
not  this  last  be  regarded  as  unquestioned  by  future  critics,  when  they  find  it 
asserted  by  a  wise  and  learned  minister  of  state  contemporary  to  the  first,  and 
who  addressed  his  discourse,  upon  an  ungrateful  subject,  to  a  great  monarch 
who  was  also  contemporary,  and  who  himself  broke  those  very  forces  about 
fouiteen  years  before  ?  Yet,  by  the  most  undoubted  authority,  we  may  insist 
that  Cromwell's  army,  when  he  died,  did  not  amount  to  half  the  numb<^r  here 
mentioned.^ 

t  Strubo,  lib.  iv.  says,  that  one  legion  would  bo  sufficient,  with  a  few  cavalry ;  but  tho 
R<>iiuins  cominouly  kept  up  somewhat  a  greater  force  in  this  island,  which  they  never 
tfwk  the  \ya\m  entirely  to  subdue. 

X  It  uppcars  that  Cromwell's  parliament,  in  1666,  settled  but  1,300,000  pounds  a  year 
on  him  for  the  constant  charges  of  government  in  all  Uie  Uiree  kingdoms.  See  Scobel, 
chap.  .31.  This  was  to  supply  tlie  fleet,  anny,  and  civil  list.  It  appears  from  Whitc- 
locke,  that  in  the  year  1649,  the  sum  of  80,000  pounds  a  month  was  the  estimate  for 
40,000  men.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  Cromwell  had  much  less  than  tliat 
number  upon  pay  in  1666.  In  the  very  instrument  of  government,  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse  are  fixed  by  Cromwell  himself,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  parliament,  as  the 
regular  standing  army  of  the  commonwealth.  That  number,  indeed,  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  excMded  daring  the  whole  time  of  the  Protectorship.    See  further  Thurlo, 
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It  is  a  usual  fallacy  to  consider  all  the  ages  of  anti- 
quity as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  con- 
tained in  the  great  cities  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
as  if  these  cities  had  been  all  contemporary.  The  Greek 
colonies  flourished  extremely  in  Sicily  during  the  age  of 
Alexander ;  but  in  Augustus's  time  they  were  so  decayed, 
that  almost  all  the  produce  of  that  fertile  island  was 
consumed  in  Italy.* 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
assigned  to  particular  cities  in  antiquity ;  and,  omitting 
the  numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  sphere  of  real 
history,  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  states.  I  must  own, 
the  more  I  consider  this  subject,  the  more  am  I  inclined 
to  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  great  popiilousness 
ascribed  to  ancient  times. 

Athens  is  said  by  Plato  f  to  be  a  very  great  city ;  and 
it  was  surely  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek  J  cities  except 
Syracuse,  which  was  nearly  about  the  same  size  in 
Thucydidcs's§  time,  and  afterwards  increased  beyond  it 
For  Cicero  II  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  his  time,  not  comprehending,  I  suppose,  either 
Antioch  or  Alexandria  under  that  denomination.  Athe- 
niDus^  says,  that,  by  the  enumeration  of   Demetrius 

♦  Strabo,  HI).  vL  f  Apolog.  Socr. 

J  Argos  seems  also  to  have  been  a  great  city ;  for  Lysias  contents  hbiifldf 
with  saying,  that  it  did  not  exeec<l  Athens.     Orat  34. 

§  Lib.  vi.     Sec  also  Plutarch  in  vita  Nieiaj. 

II  Orat.  eontra  Verreni,  lib.  iv.  cap.  rrl.  Strabo,  lib.  vi.  says,  it  -wns  twentr- 
two  miles  in  (;onipass.  Jiut  then  we  are  to  consider,  that  it  contained  two  KyV- 
l)ors  within  it,  one  of  which  was  a  very  large  one,  and  might  be  regaxdod  as 
a  kind  of  bay. 

If  Lib.  vi.  cap.  20. 

Vol.  II.  pp.  413,  499,  668.  Wo  may  there  fioo,  that  tlionph  the  Protector  had  more  con 
sidcmblc  armies  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  ho  had  not  sometimes  njoro  than  4,000  or  6,00« 
men  in  England.  —  Editions  F,  G,  II. 
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Phalereus,  there  were  in  Athens  21,000  citizens,  10,000 
strangers,  and  400,000  slaves.  This  number  is  much  in- 
sisted on  by  those  whose  opinion  I  call  in  question,  and 
is  esteemed  a  fundamental  fact  to  their  purpose :  but, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  point  of  criticism  more  cer- 
tain than  that  Athena)us  and  Ctesicles,  whom  he  quotes, 
are  here  mistaken,  and  that  the  number  of  slaves  is  at 
least  augmented  by  a  whole  ciplier,  and  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  more  than  40,000. 

Firstj  When  the  number  of  citizens  are  said  to  be 
21,000  by  Athena) us,*  men  of  full  age  are  only  under- 
stood. For,  1.  Herodotus  says,f  that  Aristagoras,  ambas- 
sador from  the  lonians,  found  it  harder  to  deceive  one 
Spartan  than  30,000  Athenians;  meaning,  in  a  loose 
way,  the  whole  state,  supposed  to  be  met  in  one  popular 
assembly,  excluding  the  women  and  children.  2.  Thucyd- 
ides  J  says,  that,  making  allowance  for  all  the  absentees 
in  the  fleet,  army,  garrisons,  and  for  people  employed  in 
their  private  affairs,  the  Athenian  assembly  never  rose 
to  five  thousand.  3.  The  forces  enumerated  by  the  same 
historian  §  being  all  citizens,  and  amounting  to  13,000 
heavy-armed  infantry,  prove  the  same  method  of  calcu- 
lation ;  as  also  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  historians, 
who  always  understand  men  of  full  age  when  they  assign 
the  number  of  citizens  in  any  republic.  Now,  these 
being  but  the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  Athe- 
nians were  by  this  account  84,000 ;  the  strangers  40,000; 
and  the  slaves,  calculating  by  the  smaller  number,  and 
allowing  that  they  married  and  propagated  at  the  same 
rate  with  freemen,  were  100,000 ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants   284,000;   a   number  surely  large   enough. 

♦  DcDiosthencs  assigns  20,000,  contra  Aristag. 

f  Lib.  V.  X  Lib.  viii. 

§  Lib.  ii.     Diodorus  Siculus's  account  perfectly  agrees,  lib.  xii. 
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The  other  number,  1,720,000,  makes  Athens  larger  than 
London  and  Paris  united. 

Secondlf/,  There  were  but  10,000  houses  in  Athens.* 

Thirdh/y  Though  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as  given  us 
by  Thucydidcs,-}-  be  great  (to  wit,  eighteen  milesi,  beside 
the  ^eacoast),  yet  XenophonJ  says  there  was  much 
waste  ground  within  the  walls.  They  seem  indeed  to 
have  joined  four  distinct  and  separate  cities.§ 

Fonrthlf/y  No  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  or  suspicion  of 
insurrection,  is  ever  mentioned  by  historians,  except  one 
commotion  of  the  miners.|| 

Fifthly^  The  treatment  of  slaves  by  the  Athenians  is 
said  by  Xenophon,^f  and  Demosthenes,**  and  Plautus,ff 
to  have  been  extremely  gentle  and  indulgent;  which 
could  never  have  been  the  case,  had  the  disproportion 
been  twenty  to  one.  The  disproportion  is  not  so  great 
in  any  of  our  colonies ;  yet  we  are  obliged  to  exercise  a 
rigorous  and  military  government  over  the  negroes. 

Sixthlt/y  No  man  is  ever  esteemed  rich  for  possessing 
what  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  distribution  of  property 
in  any  country,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple  that  wealth 
Thus,  every  person  in  England  is  computed  by  some  to 
spend  sixpence  a  day ;  yet  he  is  esteemed  but  poor  who 
has  five  times  that  sum.    Now,  Timarchus  is  said  by 


*  Xenoplion  Mom.  lib.  ii.  f  ^^^^^'  ^i-  X  ^  Bationc  Bed. 

§  We  arc  to  observe,  that  when  Dionysiiis  IlalicarnasstPUB  says,  that  if  we 
rerj^anl  tlie  ancient  walls  of  Rome,  the  extent  of  that  c\ty  will  not  appear 
greater  than  that  of  Athens,  he  must  mean  the  Aeropolis  and  high  town  only. 
No  an(*ient  author  ever  s(K>aks  of  the  Pyneus,  rhalerus,  and  Munychia,  as  the 
same  with  Atliens.  Mu<*h  less  ran  it  1x>  8up]>09e<l,  that  Dionysius  would  con- 
sider the  matter  in  that  light,  after  the  walls  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  were  de- 
stroyed, and  Athens  was  entirely  separated  from  these  other  towns.  This 
observation  destroys  all  Yossius's  reasonings,  and  introduces  comnxm  sense 
into  these  calcnlations. 

I  A         lib.  tL       T  De  Bep.  Athen.         «*  Philip.  3.         ft  Sticba 
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iEschines*  to  have  been  left  in  easy  circumstances;  but 
he  was  master  of  only  ten  slaves  employed  in  manufac- 
tures. Lysias  and  his  brother,  two  strangers,  were  pro- 
scribed by  the  Thirty  for  their  great  riches,  though  they 
had  but  sixty  apiece :  f  Demosthenes  was  left  very  rich 
by  his  father,  yet  he  had  no  more  than  fifty-two  slaves.^ 
His  workhouse  of  twenty  cabinet-makers  is  said  to  be  a 
very  considerable  manufactory.^ 

Seventhly^  During  the  Decelian  war,  as  the  Greek  his- 
torians call  it,  20,000  slaves  deserted,  and  brought  the 
Athenians  to  great  distress,  as  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides.||  This  could  not  have  happened  had  they  been 
only  the  twentieth  part.  The  best  slaves  would  not 
desert. 

Eighthly y  Xenophon  ^  proposes  a  scheme  for  maintain- 
ing by  the  J>ublic  10,000  slaves:  and  that  so  great  a 
number  may  possibly  be  supported,  any  one  will  be  con- 
vinced, says  he,  who  considers  the  numbers  we  possessed 
before  the  Decelian  war ;  a  way  of  speaking  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  larger  number  of  Athenaeus. 

NiiMyy  The  whole  cmstis  of  the  state  of  Athens  was 
less  than  6,000  talents.  And  though  numbers  in  ancient 
manuscripts  be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this  is  un- 
exceptionable ;  both  because  Demosthenes,**  who  gives 
it,  gives  also  the  detail,  which  checks  him ;  and  because 
Polybius  ff  assigns  the  same  number,  and  reasons  upon 
it.  Now,  the  most  vulgar  slave  could  yield  by  his  labor 
an  oholus  a  day,  over  and  above  his  maintenance,  as  we 
learn  from  Xenophon,J J  who  says,  that  Nicias's  overseer 
paid  his  master  so  much  for  slaves,  whom  he  employed 
in  mines.     If  you  will  take  the  pains  to  estimate  an 


♦  Contra  Timarch. 

t  Orat.  11. 

X  Contra  Aphob. 

§  Ibid. 

y  Lib.  vii. 

^  De  Rat  Red. 

»♦  De  Classibus. 

tt  Lib.  li.  cap.  62. 

n  De  Rat  Red. 
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ohohts  a  day,  and  the  slaves  at  400,000,  computing  only 
at  four  years'  purchase,  you  will  find  the  sum  above 
12,000  talents;  even  though  allowance  be  made  for  the 
great  number  of  holidays  in  Athens.  Besides,  many  of 
the  slaves  would  have  a  much  greater  value  from  their 
<irt.  The  lowest  that  Demosthenes  estimates  any  of 
his  '=•  father's  slaves  is  two  minas  a  head.  And  upon  this 
supposition,  it  is  a  little  difficult,  I  confess,  to  reconcile 
even  the  number  of  40,000  slaves  with  the  census  of 
0,000  talents. 

Tenihlf/,  Chios  is  said  by  Thucydide8,f  to  contain  more 
slaves  than  any  Greek  city,  except  Sparta.  Sparta  then 
had  more  than  Athens,  in  proportion  to  the  nunaber  of 
citizens.  The  Spartans  were  9,000  in  the  town,  30,000 
in  the  country. J  The  male  slaves,  therefore,  of  full  age, 
must  have  been  more  than  780,000;  the  whole  more 
than  3,120,000 ;  a  number  impossible  to  be  maintained 
in  a  narrow  barren  country,  such  as  Laconia,  which  had 
no  trade.  Had  the  Ilelotes  been  so  very  numerous,  the 
murder  of  2,000,  mentioned  by  Thucydides,§  would 
have  irritated  them,  without  weakening  them. 

Besides,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  number  assigned 
by  Athena>us,||  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica,  as  well  as  those  of  Athens.  The 
Athenians  affected  much  a  country  life,  as  we  learn  from 
Thucydides;^[  and  when  they  were  all  chased  into  town, 
by  the  invasion  of  their  territory  during  the  Pelopon- 

*  Contra  Apliobum.  f  Lib.  viii. 

X  riutarch.  in  vita  Lyinrg.  §  Lib.  iv. 

II  The  same  author  aflinns,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000  slaves ;  iEgina 
470,000.  But  the  foregoing  arguments  hold  stronger  against  theae  &ct8, 
"wliich  are  indeed  entirely  absurd  and  impossible.  It  is  however  remarkable, 
that  Athenn.*us  cites  so  great  an  authority  as  Aristotle  for  this  last  fact :  and 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar  mentions  the  same  number  of  slaves  in  iEgina. 

^  Lib.  ii. 
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nesian  war,  the  city  was  not  able  to  contain  them ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  porticos,  temples,  and 
even  streets,  for  want  of  lodging  * 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is  as- 
signed, we  must  always  understand  it  to  comprehend 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  country,  as  well  as  of 
the  city.  Yet  even  with  this  allowance,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Greece  was  a  populous  country,  and  ex- 
ceeded what  we  could  imagine  concerning  so  narrow  a 
territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew 
no  supplies  of  corn  from  other  places.  For,  excepting 
Athens,  which  traded  to  Pontus  for  that  commodity,  the 
other  cities  seem  to  have  subsisted  chiefly  from  their 
neighboring  territory .f 

Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  city  of  extensive 
commerce,  and  of  great  fame  and  splendor ;  yet  it  con- 
tained only  6,000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Demetrius.! 

Thebes  was  always  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  Greece ;  § 
but  the  number  of  its  citizens  exceeded  not  those  of 


•  Thucyd.  lib.  ii. 

t  Demost.  contra  Lept.  The  Athenians  brought  yearly  from  Pontus 
400,000  mcdimni  or  bushels  of  com,  as  appeared  from  the  custom-house  books. 
And  this  was  the  greater  part  of  their  importation  of  corn.  This,  by  the  by, 
is  a  strong  proof  that  there  is  some  great  mistake  in  the  foregoing  passage  of 
Athenaeus.  For  Attica  itself  was  so  barren  of  com,  that  it  produced  not 
enough  even  to  maintain  the  peasants.  Tit  Liv.  lib.  xliii.  cap.  6.  And 
400,000  medimni  would  scarcely  feed  100,000  men  during  a  twelvemonth. 
Lucian,  in  his  navigium  sive  vota,  says,  that  a  ship,  which,  by  the  dimensions 
he  gives,  seems  to  have  been  about  the  size  of  our  third  rates,  carried  as  much 
corn  as  would  maintain  Attica  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  perhaps  Athens  was 
decayed  at  tliat  time ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  such  loose  rhetori- 
cal calculations. 

{  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  §  Isocr.  pasreg. 

VOL.   m.  59 
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Rhodes  *  Phliasia  is  said  to  be  a  small  city  by  Xeno- 
phon,f  yet  we  find  that  it  contained  6,000  citizens.^  I 
pretend  not  to  reconcile  these  two  facta.  Perhaps  Xeno- 
phon  calls  Phliasia  a  small  town,  because  it  made  but  a 
small  figure  in  Greece,  and  maintained  only  a  subordi- 
nate alliance  with  Sparta ;  or  perhaps  the  country  be- 
longing to  it  was  extensive,  and  most  of  the  citizens 
were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  dwelt  in  the 
neighboring  villages. 

Mantinea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia.§  Conse- 
quently it  was  equal  to  Megalopolis,  which  was  fifty 
stadia,  or  six  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference.|| 
But  Mantinea  had  only  3,000  citizens-f  The  Greek 
cities,  therefore,  contained  only  fields  and  gardens,  to- 
gether with  the  houses;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  them 
by  the  extent  of  their  walls.  Athens  contained  no  more 
than  10,000  houses;  yet  its  walls,  with  the  sea-coast, 

*  Dioi).  Sic.  lib.  xvii.  AVhcn  Alexander  attacked  Thebes,  we  may  safdy 
(.onclude  that  almosit  all  the  inliabiUints  were  present  Whoever  is  acqnaialed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  esperially  of  the  Thcbans,  will  never  suspect 
that  any  of  them  would  <lcsert  their  country  when  it  was  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tron»e  peril  and  distress.  ^Vs  Alexander  took  the  town  by  storm,  all  those 
who  bore  arms  were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy,  and  they  amounted  only 
to  C,0(M)  mi'U.  Amon*]:  these  were  some  strangers  and  manumitted  sUvei. 
The  captives,  consisting  of  old  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves,  were  sold, 
and  they  amounted  to  30,000.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  fi«e 
citizens  in  Thebes,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were  near  24,000,  the  stransen 
and  slaves  alnjut  1 2,0()().  These  last,  we  m;iy  observe,  were  somewhat  fewer 
in  proportion  than  at  Athens,  as  is  reasonable  to  imagine  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  Athens  was  a  town  of  more  trade  to  support  slaves,  and  of  more 
entertainment  to  allure  strangers.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  36,000  was 
the  whole  number  of  people,  both  in  the  city  of  Thebes  and  the  ncighfaoriD^ 
territory.  A  very  moderate  number,  it  must  be  confessed  ;  and  this  computa- 
tion, being  foumled  on  farts  which  appear  indisputable,  must  have  great  weight 
in  the  present  controversy.  The  aljove-mentioned  number  of  Rhodians,  too, 
were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  who  were  free,  and  able  to  bear  am 

t  Hist,  (ira'c.  lib.  vh.  +  Id.  lib.  vii.  §  Folyb.  lib.  il 

II  Polyb.  lib.  ix.  caj).  20.  ^  Lysias,  Drat.  34. 
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were  above  twenty  miles  in  extent.  Syracuse  was 
twenty-two  miles  in  circumference ;  yet  was  scarcely 
ever  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  more  populous  than 
Athens.  Babylon  was  a  square  of  fifteen  miles,  or  sixty 
miles  in  circuit ;  but  it  contained  large  cultivated  fields 
and  inclosures,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny.  Though  Aure- 
lian's  wall  was  fifty  miles  in  circumference,*  the  circuit 
of  all  the  thirteen  divisions  of  Rome,  taken  apart, 
according  to  Publius  Victor,  was  only  about  forty-three 
miles.  When  an  enemy  invaded  the  country,  all  the 
inhabitants  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  cities, 
with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry :  and  the  great  height  to  which  the  walls  were 
raised,  enabled  a  small  number  to  defend  them  with 
facility. 

Sparta,  says  Xenophon,f  is  one  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
that  has  the  fewest  inhabitants.  Yet  PolybiusJ  says 
that  it  was  forty-eight  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was 
round. 

All  the  -^tolians  able  to  bear  arms  in  Antipater's 
time,  deducting  some  few  garrisons,  were  but  10,000 
men.§ 

Polybiusjl  tells  us,  that  the  Achaean  league  might, 
without  any  inconvenience,  march  30  or  40,000  men : 
and  this  account  seems  probable ;  for  that  league  com- 
prehended the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Yet 
Pausanias,^  speaking  of  the  same  period,  says,  that 
all  the  Achseans  able  to  bear  arms,  even  when  several 
manumitted  slaves  were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount 
to  15,000. 

*  Vopiscus  in  vita  Aurel. 

t  De  Rep.  Laced.    This  passage  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  that  of  Plu- 
tarcli  above,  who  says  that  S|»arta  had  9,000  citizens. 

t  Polyb.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xx.  §  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 

II  Legat.  ^  In  Achaicis. 
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The  Thessalians,  till  their  final  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  were,  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  factious,  seditious, 
disorderly  *  It  is  not  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
this  part  of  Greece  abounded  much  in  people. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides,f  that  the  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, adjoining  to  Pylos,  was  desert  and  unculti- 
vated. Herodotus  says,J  that  Macedonia  was  full  of 
lions  and  wild  bulls;  animals  which  can  only  inhabit 
vast  unpeopled  forests.  These  were  the  two  extremities 
of  Greece. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  who  were  sold  by  Paulus  j^milius,  amounted 
only  to  150,000.§  Yet  Epirus  might  be  double  the  ex- 
tent of  Yorkshire. 

Justin  II  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was  de- 
clared head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  called  a  con- 
gress of  all  the  states,  except  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
refused  to  concur ;  and  he  found  the  force  of  the  whole, 
upon  computation,  to  amount  to  200,000  infantry  and 
15^000  cavalry.  This  must  be  understood  to  be  all  the 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  For  as  the  Greek  re- 
publics maintained  no  mercenary  forces,  and  had  no 
militia  distinct  from  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  it  is 
not  conceivable  what  other  medium  there  could  be  of 
computation.  That  such  an  army  could  ever,  by  Greece, 
be  brought  into  the  field,  and  be  maintained  there,  is 
contrary  to  all  history.  Upon  this  supposition,  there- 
fore, we  may  thus  reason.  The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  were  860,000.  The  slaves,  estimating  them 
by  the  number  of  Athenian  slaves  as  above,  who  seldom 
married  or  had  families,  were  double  the  male  citizens  of 

*  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  51.     Plato  in  Critone. 

t  Lib.  vii.  J  Lib.  vii. 

§  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xlv.  cap.  34.  ||  Lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 
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full  age,  to  wit,  430,000.  And  all  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Greece,  excepting  Laconia,  were  about  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand ;  no  mighty  num- 
ber, nor  exceeding  what  may  be  found  at  present  in 
Scotland,  a  country  of  not  much  greater  extent,  and 
very  indiflferently  peopled. 

We  may  now  consider  the  numbers  of  people  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lights  aflforded  us  by 
scattered  passages  in  ancient  authors.  We  shall  find, 
upon  the  whole,  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  any  opinion 
on  that  head;  and  no  reason  to  support  those  exag- 
gerated calculations,  so  much  insisted  on  by  modern 
writers. 

Dionysius  Halicarnassa3us  *  says,  that  the  ancient 
walls  of  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  same  compass  with 
those  of  Athens,  but  that  the  suburbs  ran  out  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  town 
ended,  or  the  country  began.  In  some  places  of  Rome, 
it  appears,  from  the  same  author,f  from  Juvenal,^  and 
from  other  ancient  writers,^  that  the  houses  were  high, 
and  families  lived  in  separate  stories,  one  above  another  : 
but  is  it  probable  that  these  were  only  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, and  only  in  some  few  streets?    If  we  may  judge 

•  Lib.  iv.  t  Li^  ».  J  Satyr,  iii.  1.  269,  270. 

§  Strabo,  lib.  v.  says,  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  prohibited  the  raising 
bouses  higher  than  seventy  feet  In  another  passage,  lib.  xvi.,  he  speaks  of 
the  booses  of  Borne  as  remarkably  high.  See  also  to  the  same  propose  Vitru- 
Tios,  lib.  it.  ci^  8.  Aristides  the  sophist,  in  his  oration  etc  Vufinv,  says,  that 
Boiiie  consisted  of  cities  on  the  top  of  cities ;  and  that  if  one  wore  to  spread 
it  cot  and  iinlbld  it,  it  would  cover  the  whole  surface  of  Italy.  Where  an 
ftothor  indoJIges  bimself  in  such  ex  nt  declamations,  and  gives  so  much 

into  Um  hjrpariwBeai  tfyloi  one  k  ws  not  how  far  he  must  be  reduced.  But 
tlijii  muioiiiag  »nmt«  ojilunil :  If  was  built  in  so  scattered  a  manner  as 

IKimmui  mt(%  and  n&ti  «o  mmM  country,  there  must  have  been  very 

few  stn»vli  whifi«  Utu  honsea  wf  d  so  1  It  is  only  for  want  of  room 
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from  the  younger  Pliny's  *  account  of  his  own  house, 
and  from  Bartoli's  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  the  men 
of  quality  had  very  spacious  palaces :  and  their  build- 
ings were  like  the  Chinese  houses  at  this  day,  where 
each  apartment  is  separated  from  the  rest,  and  rises  no 
higher  than  a  single  story.  To  which  if  we  add,  that 
the  Roman  nobility  much  affected  extensive  porticos, 
and  even  woods  f  in  town,  we  may  perhaps  allow  Vos- 
sius  (though  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  for  it),  to 
read  the  famous  passage  of  the  elder  Pliny  J  his  own 

*  Lib.  ii.  cpist.  1 C,  lib.  v.  epist.  C.  It  is  true,  Pliny  there  describes  a  coun- 
try-house ;  but  siiu'c  that  was  the  idea  which  the  ancients  formed  of  a  mag- 
nificent and  convenient  building,  the  great  men  would  certainly  build  the 
same  way  in  town.  "  In  laxitatem  ruris  excurrunt,"  says  Seneca  of  the  rich 
and  voluptuous,  opist  114.  Valerius  Alaximus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4,  speaking  of 
Cincinnatus's  field  of  four  acres,  says,  *'  Angusto  se  babitare  nunc  putat,  cujus 
d(»nius  tan  turn  pntct  (piantuui  Cincinnati  rura  patucrant."  To  the  same  por- 
l){).se  SCO  lib.  xxxvl.  <'ap.  15  ;  also  lib.  xviii.  cap.  2. 

t  Vitruv.  lib.  Y.  cap.  11.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xL  cap.  8.  Sneton.  in  vita 
Octav.  cap.  72,  etc. 

t  **  Moenia  ejus  (Roma')  collegerc  ainbitu  impcratoribus,  censoribusque 
Vespasianis,  A.  U.  C.  828.  pass.  xiii.  !MCC.  complcxa  montes  septem,  ipsa  di- 
viditur  in  regiones  (piatuonlecim,  conipita  earum  265.  Ejusdem  spatii  men- 
sura,  currente  a  Milliario  in  capite  liom.  Fori  statuto,  ad  singulas  portas, 
(pia)  sunt  hodie  nunicro  37,  ita  ut  duodccim  ])ort«;  semel  numerentor,  pnete- 
rcantur(|uc  ex  veteribus  septem,  (piu!  esse  desicrunt,  eflicit  passuum  per  direc- 
tum .'{0,775.  Ad  extrema  vero  tectonim  cum  castris  prsctoriis  ab  eodem 
[Milliario,  per  vicos  omnium  viarum,  mensura  coUcgit  paulo  amplius  septn- 
aginta  niillia  passuum.  Quo  si  quis  altitudinem  tectorum  addat,  dignam  pro- 
fccto,  lestimationem  concipiat,  fatcatunjue  nnllius  urbis  magnitudinem  in  toto 
orbe  i>otuisse  ei  comparari."    Plin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

All  the  best  manuscripts  of  Pliny  read  the  |)assage  as  here  cited,  and  Bx 

the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome  to  be  thirteen  miles.    The  question  is, 

Wliat  rUny  means  by  30,775  paces,  and  how  that  number  was  formed  ?     Tlie 

manner  in  which  I  conceive  it  is  this,    llomo  was  a  semicircular  area  of  Uiir- 

tecn  miles  circumference.    The  Forum,  and  consequently  the  MiOiariimiy  we 

know,  wai  ad  on  t      banks  of  the  Tyber,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 

c        I  OK  me  dii  of'the  scmicircuhir  area.    Though  there  wexe 

yet  I      r  twelve  of  them  had  stnight  streets,  lead- 

fliny,  therefore,  having  assigned  the  dr- 

that  akme  was  not  iufficient  to  give 
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way,  without  admitting  the  extravagant  consequences 
which  he  draws  from  it. 

us  a  just  notion  of  its  surface,  uses  this  further  method.  lie  supposes  all  the 
streets  leading  from  the  Milliarium  to  the  twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  together 
into  one  straight  line,  and  supposes  we  run  along  that  line,  so  as  to  count  each 
gate  once  ;  in  which  case,  he  says,  that  the  whole  line  is  30,775  paces,  or,  in 
other  words,  tliat  each  street  or  radius  of  the  semicircular  area  is  upon  an  av- 
erage two  miles  and  a  half;  and  the  whole  length  of  Rome  is  five  miles,  and 
its  breadth  about  half  as  much,  besides  the  scattered  suburbs. 

Pere  Ilardouin  understands  this  passage  in  the  same  manner,  with  regard 
to  the  laying  together  the  several  streets  of  Rome  into  one  line,  in  order  to 
compose  30,775  paces ;  but  then  he  supposes  that  streets  led  from  the  Millia- 
rium  to  ever)'  gate,  and  that  no  street  exceeded  800  paces  in  length.  But, 
1st,  A  semicin»ular  area,  whose  radius  was  only  800  paces,  could  never  have 
a  circumference  near  thirteen  miles,  the  compass  of  Rome  as  assigned  by 
Pliny.  A  radius  of  two  miles  and  a  half  forms  very  nearly  that  circumfer- 
ence. 2d,  There  is  an  absurdity  in  supposing  a  city  so  built  as  to  have  streets 
running  to  its  centre  from  every  gate  in  its  circumference,  these  streets  must 
interfere  as  they  approach.  3d,  This  diminishes  too  much  from  the  great- 
ness of  ancient  Rome,  and  reduces  that  city  below  even  Bristol  or  Rot- 
tertlam. 

The  sense  which  Yossius,  in  his  Observatbnes  variae,  puts  on  this  passage  of 
Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other  extreme.  One  manuscript  of  no  authority,  in- 
stead of  thirteen  miles,  has  assigned  thirty  miles  for  the  compass  of  the  walls 
of  Rome.  And  Yossius  understands  this  only  of  the  curvilinear  part  of  the 
circumference  ;  supi)osing  that,  as  the  Tyber  formed  the  diameter,  there  were 
no  walls  built  on  that  side.  But,  1st,  This  reading  is  allowed  to  be  contrary' 
to  almost  all  the  manuscripts.  2d,  Why  should  Pliny,  a  concise  writer,  repeat 
the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome  in  two  successive  sentences  V  3d,  Why 
repeat  it  with  so  sensible  a  variation  ?  4th,  What  is  the  meaning  of  Plin/s 
mentioning  twice  the  Milliarium,  if  a  line  was  measured  that  had  no  depen- 
dence on  the  Milliarum  ?  5th,  Aurelian's  wall  is  said  by  Yopiscus  to  have 
been  drawn  laxiore  ambitu,  and  to  have  comprehended  all  the  buildings  and 
suburbs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tyber,  yet  its  compass  was  only  fifty  miles ; 
and  even  here  critics  suspect  some  mistake  or  corruption  in  the  text,  since  the 
walls  which  remain,  ami  which  are  supposed  to  bo  the  same  with  Aurelian's, 
exceed  not  twelve  miles.  It  is  not  probable  that  IU>me  would  diminish  from 
Augustus  to  Aarelian.  It  remained  still  the  capital  of  the  same  empire ;  and 
none  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  long  period,  except  the  tumults  on  the  death  of 
Maximus  and  Baibinus,  ever  affected  the  city.  Caracalla  is  said  by  Aurelius 
Victor  to  have  increased  Rome.  6th,  There  are  no  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings which  mark  any  such  greatness  of  Rome.  YossiusV  reply  to  this  objec- 
tion seems  absurd,  that  the  rubbish  would  sink  sixty  or  seventy  feet  under- 
ground.   It  appears  from  Spartian  (m  vita  Seven)  that  the  five  mile-stone  in 
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The  number  of  citizens  who  received  com  by  the 
public  distribution  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  two 
hundred  thousand*  This  one  would  esteem  a  pretty 
certain  ground  of  calculation ;  yet  it  is  attended  with 
such  circumstances  as  throw  us  back  into  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. 

Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive^ the  distribution  ? 
It  was  calculated,  to  be  sure,  chiefly  for  their  benefit 
But  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  -f-  that  the  rich 
might  also  take  their  portion,  and  that  it  was  esteemed 
no  reproach  in  them  to  apply  for  it 

To  whom  was  the  corn  given  ;  whether  only  to  heads 
of  families,  or  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  ?  The 
portion  every  month  was  five  modii  to  each  J  (about  five 
sixths  of  a  bushel).  This  was  too  little  for  a  family,  and 
too  much  for  an  individual.  A  very  accurate  anti- 
quary.§  therefore,  infers,  that  it  was  given  to  every 
man  of  full  age :  but  he  allows  the  matter  to  be  uur 
certain. 

vol  Lai'iainn  was  out  of  the  city.  7th,  OUmpiodonu  and  Publius  Victor  ^ 
the  muihIkt  of  hoii:*i*s  in  Rome  to  be  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  thousand.  8th, 
The  very  extravajranco  of  tlie  consetiuencos  drawn  by  this  critic,  as  well  a« 
Lip'tiu^,  if  they  bo  ne<*ossary,  destroy  the  foundation  on  which  they  are 
;;niun«UMl,  that  Uonio  ooutained  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  the 
whoU"  kingdom  of  France  contains  only  five,  according  to  his  compntar 
tion,  etc. 

The  only  ohjeotion  to  the  sense  which  we  liave  affixed  above  to  the  pas- 
s;i;re  of  Pliny,  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  Pliny,  after  mentioning  the  thirtr- 
seven  gales  of  Uonie,  assigns  only  a  reason  for  suppressing  the  seven  bid  ones, 
and  sa>s  nothing  of  the  eighteen  gates  ;  the  streets  leading  from  which  teniii> 
nated.  aeeoi\ling  to  my  opinion,  l)efore  they  reached  the  Forum,  fiat  as 
Pliny  was  writing  to  the  Romans,  who  perfectly  knew  the  dispositioD  of  the 
streets,  it  is  m»t  stninge  he  should  take  a  circumstance  for  granted  which  was 
so  familiar  to  everyboily.  Perhaps,  too,  many  of  these  gates  led  to  wharves 
ujmn  the  river. 

*  Kx  monument.  Ancyr.  f  Tusc.  Quffist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  48. 

%  Lieinius  apud  Sallust.  Hist.  Frag.  lib.  ui. 

§  Nicolaus  liortensius  De  Re  Frumentaria  Roman. 
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Was  it  strictly  inquired,  whether  the  claimant  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  Rome  ?  or  was  it  sufficient  that 
he  presented  himself  at  the  monthly  distribution  ?  This 
last  seems  more  probable  * 

Were  there  no  false  claimants  ?  We  are  told,f  that 
Cjrsar  struck  off  at  once  170,000,  who  had  creeped  in 
without  a  just  title  ;  and  it  is  very  little  probable  that 
he  remedied  all  abuses. 

But,  lastly,  what  proportion  of  slaves  must  we  assign 
to  these  citizens  ?  This  is  the  most  material  question, 
and  the  most  uncertain.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Athens  can  be  established  as  a  rule  for  Rome.  Perhaps 
the  Athenians  had  more  slaves,  because  they  employed 
them  in  manufactures,  for  which  a  capital  city,  like 
Rome,  seems  not  so  proper.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Romans  had  more  slaves  on  account  of  their  superior 
luxury  and  riches. 

There  were  exact  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome ; 
but  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  the  number  of 
burials,  except  Suetonius,^  who  tells  us,  that  in  one  sea- 
son there  were  30,000  names  carried  to  the  temple  of 
Libitina :  but  this  was  during  a  plague,  which  can  afford 
no  certain  foundation  for  any  inference. 

The  public  corn,  though  distributed  only  to  200,000 
citizens,  affected  very  considerably  the  whole  agricul- 
ture of  Italy  ;§   a    fact  nowise    reconcilable  to  some 

*  Not  to  take  the  pcopKi  too  much  from  their  business,  Augustus  ortlained 
the  distribution  of  com  to  be  made  only  thrice  a  year:  but  the  people,  find- 
ing the  monthly  distributions  more  convenient  (as  preserving,  I  suppase,  a 
more  regular  economy  in  their  family),  desired  to  have  them  restored.  Sue- 
ton.  August  cap.  40.  Had  not  some  of  the  jMJoplc  come  from  some  distance 
for  their  corn,  Augustus's  precaution  seems  superlluous. 

t  Sucton.  in  Jul.  cap.  41.  J  In  vita  Neronis. 

§  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  42. 
VOL.    IIL  60 
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modern  exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country. 

The  best  ground  of  conjecture  I  can  find  concerning 
the  greatness  of  ancient  l\ome  is  this:  we  are  told  by 
Ilerodian,'-  that  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  very  little 
inferior  to  lionie.  It  appears  from  Diodonis  Siculusf 
that  one  straight  street  of  Alexandria,  reaching  from 
trate  to  irate,  was  live  miles  lonir  ;  and  as  Alexandria  was 
much  more  extended  in  length  than  breadth,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  city  nearly  of  the  bulkof  Paris;  J  and  Rome 
might  be  al)out  the  size  of  London. 

There  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  Diodorus  Siculus's  time,§ 
olMMMin  free  people,  comprehending,  I  suppose,  women 

*  Lil».  iv.  v:\\K  :».  t  Lib.  xvii. 

J  <^»:;nit..-  (tiriiiK  ^:\} -;.  its  walls  wvro  ton  miles  in  fin.*umft»rcnco,  when 
r'nii!'.!  1  V  A!.  \aM.lor.  !!)>.  iv.  lap.  J^.  Stral>o,  who  had  travelled  to  .Vloxan- 
ilria  as  wvll  a^  Pio-loriis  Siriilu>.  says  it  was  scarce  lour  miles  lon^,  and  in 
iu.»-t  jila.  r>  al'iMit  a  inilo  l»rn.\il.  lil».  xvii.  IMiny  says  it  resvmbloil  a  Mace- 
iloniau  ra--i>«k.  ^trvi.-hini:  out  in  the  rornorsjib.  v.  cap.  10.  Xotwitbstaniiing 
thi>]»;ilk  of  Ali\an«lria,  whi«'h  si-i-ms  but  nirHb'ratc.  Diodonis  Siciiliis,  sj^eak- 
inL'  iA  it-;  rin'uii  as  drawn  l>y  AloxamU-r  (whirh  it  never  exceeded,  as  we 
Irarn  iVom  Anmiiamis  M.m-i.lliiin'i.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  16.)  says  it  was  fAf^t^d  ^a- 
,  ...;-.;.  >  ."•;; .,., ' ,j  ,jr. .,'.  ihid.  Tlio  iva^on  which  ho  a<si«rns  tor  its  surpassing 
all  I  itii>  ill  tin-  wnrM  (tor  ho  txtvpts  not  Komc)  is,  that  it  containeil  30«»,0m<> 
lVr«'  inhabitants,  lb-  ;il-n  nu-ntions  the  n-vt'nncs  of  the  kin«rs,  to  wit,  6,<»00 
taliiit-.  a^  ain'tlur  rin*uui-tan<'t'  ii>  tlu'  same  jmrposc:  no  such  mighty  sum  in 
nMr  r\i";.  r\rn  tlii»ui:h  >>o  maki'  allowanro  t'nr  the  ditlcrent  value  of  money. 
What  Siral.n  si\ <  «>i*  tho  nriLrhbi'riiiL:  lountry,  means  only  that  it  was  peopled, 
,  ^ ..  ■  Miu'hi  n<»t  nn«'  atlirm.  witiiout  any  great  hyperbole,  that  the 

wh-'h'  banks  i»l'  tht'  ri>r:\  trt»m  (rravi-sond  to  Wiiulsor,  arc  one  city?  This  is 
r\rii  nii»r«'  than  Sirahu  >a}«i»)f  tlu'  bank<  c»l' the  lake  Mareotis,  and  of  the 
eanal  to  ('an«>|iii>.  It  -^  a  ^ulL:ar  sii} in;j  in  Italy,  that  the  king  of  Sardinia 
ba>  but  onr  town  in  ri»'.hn.int.  tor  it  is  all  a  town.  Agripi>a,  in  Jo.<€phu.<  tie 
/,./,'.,./'/'/">«•.  nil.  ii.  rap.  !•;.  to  make  \\i<  audience  conipndiend  the  excessive 
Ln»*atn«'-- ot"  AK-xainlrla.  ^\hirh  he  endeavors  to  magnity,  describes  only  the 
rMinj.a-- ot'tlu'  «ity  as  dra\\n  by  Alexander:  a  rlear  proof  tliat  the  bulk  of  the 
inli.il.iiant-  ^\l•n'  l.»  1l'»-  I  thne.  and  that  tlie  neighl)oring  country'  was  no  more 
than  what  nii^ht  be  expotted  about  all  great  towns,  very  well  cultivateil,  and 

Wrll  prnph-.l." 

^  Lili.  XNii. 
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and  children  *  But  what  number  of  slaves  ?  Had  we 
any  just  ground  to  fix  these  at  an  equal  number  with 
the  free  inhabitants,  it  would  favor  the  foregoing  com- 
putation. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Herodian  which  is  a  little  sur- 
prising. He  says  positively,  that  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
peror was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  city.f  This  was 
Nero's  golden  house,  which  is  indeed  represented  by  Sue- 
tonius J  and  Pliny  as  of  an  enormous  extent ;  §  but  no 
power  of  imagination  can  make  us  conceive  it  to  bear 
any  proportion  to  such  a  city  as  London. 

We  may  observe,  had  the  historian  been  relating  Nero's 
extravagance,  and  had  he  made  use  of  such  an  expres- 
sion, it  would  have  had  much  less  weight ;  these  rhetor- 
ical exaggerations  being  apt  to  creep  into  an  author's 
style,  even  when  the  most  chaste  and  correct.  But  it  is 
mentioned  by  Herodian  only  by  the  by,  in  relating  the 
quarrels  between  Geta  and  Caracalla. 

It  appears  from  the  simie  historian, ||  that  there  was 

*  He  siiys  i'/uOtfXH  not  rro/uTai,  wliich  last ex2>rfssion  must  have  been  under- 
>Uhh\  of  citizens  alone,  and  grown  men. 

f  Lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  7raa//s  rro/-f(.»f.     Politian  interj^rets  it,  ^^aulibus  majoribus 
etiam  n^liijua  urbe." 

X  lie  .says  (in  Xerone,  cap.  30,)  that  a  jwrtico  or  piazza  of  it  w«i8  3,(>00  fe<»t 
long ;  **  tiinta  la.\it,is  ut  porticus  triplices  milliarias  haberet,"  He  cannot  mean 
thrt'c  miles ;  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  house,  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Ka- 
ipiilini*,  was  not  near  so  grt>at.  So  when  Vopisc.  in  Auroliano  mentions  a 
|M>rti('o  in  Sallust's  ganlens,  which  he  calls  porticuA  mill iar tensity  it  must  be 
understoo<l  of  a  thonsaml  feet.  So  also  Horace. 
**  Nulla  diM'emjK'dis 
Metita  privatis  opacam 

Porticus  cxci])ielvit  Arcton."     Lib.  ii.  Ode  15. 
So  also  in  lib.  i.  sityr  S. 

"  Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trccentos  cippus  in  agrum 
Hie  dalxit." 
^  Plinlus,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15.     "Bis  vidinms  url)em  totam  cingi  domibus 
])rinripuni,  Caii  ac  Xcronis." 
Ii  Lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 
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then  mucli  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no  manner  of 
u.se ;  and  he  ascribes  it  as  a  great  praise  to  Pertinax, 
that  he  allowed  every  one  to  take  such  land,  either  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere,  and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleased,  with- 
out paying  any  taxes.  Lands  uncultivated,  and  i>^'t  to  no 
manurr  (if  vsc !  This  is  not  heard  of  in  any  part  of 
Christendom,  except  in  some  remote  parts  of  Hungary, 
as  I  have  been  informed  :  and  it  surely  corresponds  very 
ill  with  that  idea  of  the  extreme  populousness  of  anti- 
({uity  so  much  insisted  on. 

We  learn  from  A^opiscus,'-'  that  there  was  even  in 
Etruria  much  fertile  land  uncultivated,  which  the  empe- 
ror Aurelian  intended  to  convert  into  vine3''ards,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  Roman  people  with  a  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  wine  ;  a  very  proper  expedient  for  depopulating 
still  further  that  capital,  and  all  the  neighboring  terri- 
tories. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  the  account 
which  Polybius-j-  gives  of  the  great  herds  of  swine  to 
be  met  with  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  in 
(Jreece,  and  of  the  method  of  feeding  them  which  was 
then  practised.  '-'There  are  great  herds  of  swine,"  says 
he, ''  throughout  all  Itah',  particularly  in  former  times, 
through  Etruria,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  a  herd  fre- 
(juently  consists  of  a  thousand  or  more  swine.  When 
one  of  these  herds  in  feeding  meets  with  another,  they 
mix  together;  and  the  swine-herds  have  no  other  expe- 
dient for  separating  them  than  to  go  to  different  quar- 
ters, where  they  sound  their  horn ;  and  these  animals, 
being  accustomed  to  that  signal,  run  immediately  each 
to  the  horn  of  his  own  keeper.  Whereas  in  Greece,  if 
the  herds  of  swine  happen  to  mix  in  the  forests,  he  who 

♦  In  Auroliaii,  cap.  A>>.  f  Lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 
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has  the  greater  flock  takes  cunningly  the  opportunity  of 
driving  all  away.  And  thieves  are  very  apt  to  purloin 
the  straggling  hogs,  which  have  wandered  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  keeper  in  search  of  food." 

May  we  not  infer,  from  this  account,  that  the  north 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  was  then  much  less  peopled, 
and  worse  cultivated  than  at  present  ?  How  could  these 
vast  herds  be  fed  in  a  country  so  full  of  inclosures,  so 
improved  by  agriculture,  so  divided  by  farms,  so  planted 
with  vines  and  corn  intermingled  together?  I  must 
confess,  that  Polybius's  relation  has  more  the  air  of  that 
economy  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  American 
colonies,  than  the  management  of  an  European  country. 

We  meet  with  a  reflection  in  Aristotle's*  Ethics, 
which  seems  unaccountable  on  any  supposition,  and,  by 
proving  too  much  in  favor  of  our  present  reasoning, 
may  be  thought  really  to  prove  nothing.  That  philoso- 
plier,  treating  of  friendship,  and  observing,  that  this  re- 
lation ought  neither  to  be  contracted  to  a  very  few,  nor 
extended  over  a  great  multitude,  illustrates  his  opinion 
by  the  following  argument :  "  In  like  manner,"  says  he, 
"  as  a  city  cannot  subsist,  if  it  either  have  so  few  inhabi- 
tants as  ten,  or  so  many  as  a  hundred  thousand ;  so  is 
there  mediocrity  required  in  the  number  of  friends^ 
and  you  destroy  the  essence  of  friendship  by  running 
into  either  extreme."  What !  impossible  that  a  city  can 
contain  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants !  Had  Aristotle 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  city  so  populous  ?  This,  I 
must  own,  passes  my  comprehension. 

Pliny  f  tells  us,  that  Seleucia,  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  the  East,  was  reported  to  contain  600,000 

*  Lib.   ix.  cap.   10.     His  expression  is  'An^pw-f^r,  not  ^o'/injc^  iuliabitant, 
iu)t  citizen. 
t  Lib.  vL  cap.  2S, 
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people.  Carthage  is  said  by  Strabo  *  to  have  contained 
7U0,0<J0.  The  inhaljitants  of  Pekin  are  not  much  more 
numerous.  Tx>ndon,  Paris,  and  Constantinople,  may 
admit  of  nearly  the  same  computation ;  at  least,  the  two 
latter  cities  do  not  exceed  it.  Some,  Alexandria,  Anti- 
och,  we  have  already  spoken  o£  From  the  experience 
of  past  and  present  ages,  one  might  conjecture  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  impossibility  that  any  city  could  ever 
rise  much  beyond  this  proportion.  Whether  the  gran- 
deur of  a  city  be  founded  on  commerce  or  on  empire. 
there  seem  to  be  invincible  obstacles  which  prevent  in 
further  progress.  The  seats  of  vast  monarchies,  by  in- 
troducing extravagant  luxury,  irregular  expense,  idle- 
ness, dependence,  and  false  ideas  of  rank  and  superiority, 
are  improper  for  commerce.  Extensive  commerce 
checks  itself,  by  raising  the  price  of  all  labor  and  com- 
modities. When  a  great  court  engages  the  attendance 
of  a  numerous  nobility,  possessed  of  overgrown  fortunes, 
the  middling  gentry  remain  in  their  provincial  towns, 
where  they  can  make  a  figure  on  a  moderate  income. 
And  if  the  dominions  of  a  state  arrive  at  an  enormous 
size,  there  necessarily  arise  many  capitals,  in  the  re- 
moter provinces,  whither  all  the  inhabitants^  except  a 
few  courtiers,  repair  for  education,  fortune,  and  amuse- 
ment.f  London,  by  uniting  extensive  conunerce  and 
middling  empire,  has  perhaps  arrived  at  a  greatness 
which  no  cit}'^  will  ever  be  able  to  exceed. 

Choose  Dover  or  Calais  for  a  centre :  draw  a  circle  of 
two  hundred  miles  radius:  you  comprehend  London, 
Paris,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  ProvincesL  and  some 

*  Lib.  xvii. 

t  SiK'h  were  Alfxainlria,  Antiorh,  Cartliajro.  Ephesus,  LyonSf  etc.  in  tlie 
lunnau  onipire.  .Su«li  an*  i-wn  Uoiirdoaiix, Tholouse, Dijon, Rennes, Roaen, 
Al.v,  ttr.  in  France;  DiiMin,  K«.Unburgh,  York,  in  the  British  Hnm;i^|^>||i 
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of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  France  and  England.  It 
may  safely,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  that  no  spot  of  ground 
can  be  found,  in  antiquity,  of  equal  extent,  which  con- 
tained near  so  many  great  and  populous  cities,  and  was 
so  stocked  with  riches  and  inhabitants. 

To  balance,  in  both  periods,  the  states  which  possessed 
most  art,  knowledge,  civility,  and  the  best  police,  seems 
the  truest  method  of  comparison. 

It  is  an  observation  of  L'abbo  du  Bos,  that  *  Italy  is 
warmer  at  present  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  "  The 
annals  of  Konie  tell  us,"  says  he,  "  that  in  the  year  480 
ab  U.  C.  the  winter  w^as  so  severe  that  it  destroyed  the 
trees.  The  Tyber  froze  in  Rome,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  for  forty  days.  When  Juvenal  f 
describes  a  superstitious  woman,  he  represents  her  as 
breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tyber,  that  she  might  perform 
her  ablutions :  — 

IIyl)or  num  fracta  jrlacio  dcsccndct  in  amncm, 
Tlt  matutino  Tybori  mcrgetur. 

IIo  speaks  of  that  river's  freezing  as  a  common  event. 
Many  passages  of  Horace  suppose  the  streets  of  Kome 
full  of  snow  and  ice.  We  sliould  have  more  certainty 
with  regard  to  this  point,  had  the  ancients  known  the 
use  of  thermometers :  but  their  writers,  without  intend- 
ing it,  give  us  information  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
the  winters  are  now  much  more  temperate  at  Rome 
than  formerl}-.  At  present,  the  Tyber  no  more  freezes 
at  Rome  than  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  Romans  esteem 
the  winters  very  rigorous  if  the  snow  lie  two  days,  and 
if  one  see  for  eight-and-forty  hours  a  few  icicles  hang 
from  a  fountain  that  has  a  north  exposure." 

♦  Vol.  II.  set*,  u;.  t  Sat  G,  I.  o2\. 


I:i;i;..-.     t'i    'T.';.      \;"     :'•.•     V-i:::     ''i.yiY    Jtll'I      -trrsV."     .'.:     'L. 

i;!i'«-    ^^Jl•■j'•  ?!j'-  j'.:i'i  ;   i--* -."     f.'"-'' r  *V(.;  •■  //,   ". 

t''f!':  -'i;.  .  tliit   ^i.ii.l    i-  r"j  ifj\(\  a  climate   that   an  ;>f 

\iti\\i  of  til'!  ri:v(rinii-s.  s:iys  StralKi.::."  (.laul  pro..].:-.;-- 
not.  li;/-  :iii<l  r>IIv''-:  iuid  llio  vinos.  Avliich  have  becr. 
l»I.'iMt''*|.  |,(.;ii-  iioi.  irr;ijj«*s  tljat  will  ripen. 

0\i«|  |iMnti\c|y  maintains,  with  all  the  serious  allirina- 
tion  of  \tv(tr(\  thill  th(?  I'inxinc  Si*a  was  frozen  over  overv 
wiiilcr  in  liis  tini(^;  anrj  lie  aj)H(\'ils  to  Konian  f:^overnor?. 
wlmni  h<*  jifniH's,  for  th(.'  trnth  of  hi.s  a^'sertion.$  Thi< 
M'Mdin  or  iM'vor  hjij)i)(»ns  at  ])rosent  in  tlie  latitude  of 
Tonii,  whither  Ovid  Avas  ])anishe(].  All  the  colnphlint^= 
of  th(»  .Maint*  poc»l  st;c»ni  to  mark  a  rigor  of  the  seasons, 
whirli  in  warcoly  expurienccd  at  present  in  Peter.sbnrf^h 
or  Stuekliohn. 

Touraefort,  a  Pi^ven^ul^  who  had  travelled  into  the 

w. 

,  Anim.  lib.  ii.  X  ^'ib.  iv. 

9.    De  Ponto,  lib.  iv.  cleg.  7,  9,  10. 
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same  country,  observes,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate 
in  the  world :  and  he  asserts,  that  nothing  but  Ovid's 
melancholy  could  have  given  him  such  dismal  ideas  of 
it.  But  the  facts  mentioned  by  that  poet  are  too  cir- 
cumstantial to  bear  any  such  interpretation. 

Polybius*  says,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  very 
cold,  and  the  air  moist. 

'^  Italy,"  says  Varro,f  "  is  the  most  temperate  climate 
in  Kiirope.  The  inland  parts,"  (Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Pannonia,  no  doubt,)  "  have  almost  perpetual  winter." 

Tlie  northern  parts  of  Spain,  according  to  Strabo,J 
are  but  ill  inhabited,  because  of  the  great  cold. 

Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  just,  that 
Europe  is  become  warmer  than  formerly ;  how  can  wo 
account  for  it  ?  Plainly  by  no  other  method  than  by 
supposing,  that  the  land  is  at  present  much  better  cul- 
tivated, and  that  the  woods  are  cleared,  which  formerly 
threw  a  shade  upon  the  earth,  and  kept  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  penetrating  to  it.  Our  northern  colonies  in 
America  become  more  temperate  in  proportion  as  the 
woods  are  felled  §;  but,  in  general,  every  one  may  re- 
mark, that  cold  is  still  much  more  severely  felt,  both  in 
North  and  South  America,  than  in  places  under  the 
same  latitude  in  Europe. 

Saserna,  quoted  by  Columella,! |  affirmed,  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  his  time,  and 
that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and  warmer;  as 

•  Lib.  iv.  <'«ip.  21.  t  ^-»^-  >•  <'ai»-  -•  t  ^^>^*  J"* 

§  Tlic  wanu  southern  rolonifs  also  boconic  morci  healthful :  ami  it  is  re- 
nuirkal)lc,  that  in  the  S|»anish  histories  of  the  first  discoverv  and  conquest  of 
t]ioi«c  eountricp,  they  api)car  to  have  ]M?en  very  healthful^  ])eing  then  well 
peopled  and  eultivatcd.  No  account  of  the  sickness  or  decay  of  Cortes*s  or 
rizarro's  siuall  armies. 
II  Lib.  i.  cap.  L 

VOL.  IIL  61 
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appc-ar"  Inrnce.  siy^  he.  that  many  places  now  abound 
^vilh  viuevanljf  an'l  olive  yjlantations.  inrhich  formeriv. 
liv  rea-ori  of  tlie  ri;ror  of  the  climate,  could  raise  none 
of  ihe.-e  productions.  .Such  a  change,  if  real,  will  be 
alIo\v<*d  an  evident  hijrn  of  the  better  cultivation  and 
prjojilin;:  of  countries  heforc  the  age  of  .Sasema;*  and 
if  it  Ije  continuijd  to  the  present  times^  is  a  proof  that 
tljcs(5  advantages  liave  been  continually  increasing 
throu;rhout  this  part  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eye  over  all  the  countries  vrhich 
are  the  sc:ene  of  ancient  and  modern  histor^^,  and  com- 
pare; ihit'ir  past  and  present  situation:  we  shall  not,  per- 
haps, find  such  foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the  pres- 
ent emptiness  and  desolation  of  the  world.     Egypt  is 
rej)resented    In'   Maillet,   to   whom  we   owe    the    best 
account  of  it,  as  extremely  populous,  though  he  esteems 
th(;  niunher  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  diminished.     Syria 
and  tlie  Lesser  Asia,  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Barbary,  I 
(!an  readily  own  to  l)e  desert  in  comparison   of  their 
ancient  condition.     The  depopulation  of  Greece  is  also 
oI)vious.     liut  whether  the  country  now  called  Turkey 
in  Kurope  may  not,  in  general,  contain  more  inhabitants 
than  during  the  ihnirishing  period  of  Greece,  may  be  a 
litthi  d()ul)tful.     Tiie  Thracians  seem  then  to  have  lived 
like  th(»  'I  artars  at  present,  by  pasturage  and  plunder.f 
The  (Jrtrs  wrre  still  more  uncivihzedjj  and  the  lUyri- 
ans  wero  no  better.^     These  occupy  nine  tenths  of  that 
countrv:  and  th()u«^h  the  government  of  the  Turks  be 
not  vcMy  iavorable  to  industry  and  propagation,  yet  it 

♦  llo  Mi'iiis  to  liJiM'  IIvimI  alM>ut  the  tiiiu'  of  the  younger  Africanus,  lib.  i. 
tap.  1. 

t   Xnioph.  K\p.  lil».  vii.     l\>]yl).  Ill),  iv.  rap.  A^t, 

\  ()\iil.  passim,  N»-.     StraU*,  lih.  vii.  §  rolyb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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preserves  at  least  peace  and  order  among  the  inhab- 
itants, and  is  preferable  to  that  barbarous,  unsettled 
condition  in  which  they  anciently  lived. 

Poland  and  Muscovy  in  Europe  are  not  populous,  but 
are  certainly  much  more  so  than  the  ancient  Sarmatia 
and  Scythia,  where  no  husbandry  or  tillage  was  ever 
heard  of,  and  pasturage  was  the  sole  art  by  which  the 
people  w^ere  maintained.  The  like  observation  may  be 
extended  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  No  one  ought  to 
esteem  the  immense  swarms  of  people  which  formerly 
came  from  the  North,  and  overran  all  Europe,  to  be  any 
objection  to  this  opinion.  Where  a  whole  nation,  or 
even  half  of  it,  remove  their  seat,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  a  prodigious  multitude  they  must  form,  with  what 
desperate  valor  they  must  make  their  attacks,  and  how 
the  terror  they  strike  into  the  invaded  nations  will  make 
these  magnify,  in  their  imagination,  both  the  courage 
and  multitude  of  the  invaders!  Scotland  is  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  populous ;  but  were  the  half  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  seek  new  seats,  they  would  form  a  colony  as 
numerous  as  the  Teutons  and  Cimbri,  and  would  shake 
all  Europe,  supposing  it  in  no  better  condition  for 
defence  than  formerly. 

(Jermany  has  surely  at  present  twenty  times  more 
inhabitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated 
no  ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itself  on  the  exten- 
sive desolation  which  it  spread  around,  as  we  learn 
from  Civsar,"-'  and  Tacitus,f  and  Strabo ;  J  a  proof 
that  the  division  into  small  republics  will  not  alone  ren- 
der a  nation  populous,  unless  attended  with  the  spirit  of 
peace,  order,  and  industry. 

Tiie  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  times 

♦  l)i»  Ik'Uo  (iallico,  lib.  vi.  f  I)e  Moribus  (utiii.  {  Lib.  viL 
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is  well  known ;  and  the  thinness  of  its  inhabitants  may 
easily  be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and 
from  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodian,*  that 
all  Britain  was  marshy,  even  in  Severus's  time,  after 
the  Romans  had  been  fully  settled  in  it  above  a  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  not  easily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  were  an- 
ciently much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than 
their  northern  neighbors,  since  they  travelled  to  this 
island  for  their  education  in  the  mysteries  of  the  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  of  the  Druids.f  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, think  that  Gaul  was  theii  near  so  populous  as 
France  is  at  present. 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together,  the 
testimony  of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  we 
must  admit  of  an  incredible  populousness  in  Gaul.  The 
Ibrmer  historian  J  says,  that  there  were  400  nations  in 
that  country ;  the  latter  §  affirms,  that  the  largest  of 
the  Gallic  nations  consisted  of  200,000  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  and  the  least  of  50,000.  Calculat- 
ing, therefore,  at  a  medium,  we  must  admit  of  near 
200,000,000  of  people  in  a  country  which  we  esteem 
po})ulous  at  present,  though  supposed  to  contain  little 
more  than  twenty. ||  Such  calculations,  therefore,  by 
their  extravagance,  lose  all  manner  of  authority.  We 
may  observe,  that  the  equality  of  property,  to  which 
the  populousness  of  antiquity  may  be  ascribed,  had  no 
place  among  the  (iauls.^j  Their  intestine  wars  also, 
before    Cjvsars   time,   were   almost   perpetual.**     And 

*  Lib.  iii.  caj).  17. 

t  Csi'sar  do  Mcllo  (iall'u'o,  lil).  vi.     Strain),  lib.  vii.  says,  the  Gauls  were  not 
iniu'li  luoro.  improvud  than  i\w  (uTinans. 
t  Celt.  j)ars  1.  §  Lib.  v. 

II  Ancient  (laul  was  more  extensive  than  modern  rrance. 
%   Cesar  de  IJelio  (laliieo,  lib.  vi.  **  Id.  ibid. 
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Strabo*  observes,  that  though  all  Gaul  was  cultivated, 
yet  was  it  not  cultivated  with  any  skill  or  care ;  the 
genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them  less  to  arts  than 
arms,  till  their  slavery  under  Rome  produced  peace 
among  themselves. 

Cixjsar  f  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great  forces 
which  were  levied  in  Belgium  to  oppose  his  conquests ; 
and  makes  them  amount  to  208,000.  These  were  not 
the  whole  people  able  to  bear  arms ;  for  the  same  his- 
torian tells  us,  that  the  Bellovaci  could  have  brought  a 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  though  they  en- 
gaged only  for  sixty.  Taking  the  whole,  therefore,  in 
this  proportion  of  ten  to  six,  the  sum  of  fighting  men 
in  all  the  states  of  Belgium  was  about  350,000 ;  all  the 
inhabitants  a  million  and  a  half  And  Belgium  being 
about  a  fourth  of  Gaul,  that  country  might  contain  six 
millions,  which  is  not  near  the  third  of  its  present  in- 
habitants. J  We  are  informed  by  Ca)sar,  that  the  Gauls 
had  no  fixed  property  in  laud ;  but  that  the  chieftains, 
when  any  death  happened  in  a  family,  made  a  new 
division  of  all  the  lands  among  the  several  members  of 
the  family.  This  Ls  the  custom  of  Tanktry^  which  so 
long  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  which  retained  that  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  misery,  barbarism,  and  desolation. 

*  Lib.  iv.  t  Dc  Bcllo  GalHco,  lib.  li. 

%  It  appoars  from  Caesar's  atrcount,  that  the  (iaiil.s  had  no  domestic  slaves, 
wlio  tbnnod  a  ditlerent  order  from  the  Plcbu,  The  whole  common  people 
were  indeed  a  kind  of  slaves  to  the  nobility,  as  the  people  of  Poland  are  at 
this  (lav;  and  a  nobleman  of  (Jaul  had  souu'times  ten  thousand  dependents  of 
tliis  kini.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  armies  were  composed  of  the  people 
as  well  as  of  the  nobility.  An  army  of  100,000  noblemen,  from  a  very  small  ■ 
state,  is  incredible.  The  fightinjjj  men  amonj>;  the  Ilelvetii  were  the  fourth 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  a  clc»ar  proof  that  all  the  males  of  military  age  boro 
arms.     See  Or  Mir  dc  J  kilo  (iail.  lib.  i. 

Wc  may  remark,  that  the  numlnirs  in  Ciesar's  Commentaries  can  be  more 
depended  on  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  author,  l)ecaust»  of  the  Greek 
tninslation.  which  still  remains,  and  which  cheeks  the  Latin  original. 
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The  ancient  Helvetia  was  250  miles  in  length,  and 
180  in  breadth,  according  to  the  same  author;*  yet 
contained  only  300,000  inhabitants.  The  canton  of 
Berne  alone  has,  at  present,  as  many  people. 

After  this  computation  of  Appian  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
liis,  I  know  not  whether  I  dare  affirm  that  the  modem 
Dutch  are  more  numerous  than  the  ancient  Batavi. 

Spain  is  perhaps  decayed  from  what  it  was  three 
centuries  ago;  but  if  we  step  backward  two  thousand 
years,  and  consider  the  restless,  turbulent,  unsettled  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  we  may  probably  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  now  much  more  populous.  Many 
Spaniards  killed  themselves  when  deprived  of  their  arms 
by  the  Komans.f  It  appears  from  Plutarch,J  that  rob- 
bery and  plunder  were  esteemed  honorable  among  the 
Spaniards.  IIirtius§  represents,  in  the  same  light,  the 
situation  of  that  country  in  Caesar's  time ;  and  he  says, 
that  every  man  was  obliged  to  live  in  castles  and  walled 
towns  for  his  security.  It  was  not  till  its  final  conquest 
under  Augustus  that  these  disorders  were  repres8ed.|| 
The  account  which  Strabo^  and  Justin**  give  of  Spain 
corresponds  exactly  with  those  above  mentioned.  How 
much,  therefore,  must  it  diminish  from  our  idea  of  the 
populousncss  of  anti((uity,  when  we  find  that  TuUy, 
comparing  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Greece,  and  Spain,  men- 
tions the  great  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  peculiar 
circumstance  which  rendered  this  latter  country  for- 
midable? ft 

*  I)e  \\A\o  (lallico,  iih.  i.  f  Titi  Livii,  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  17. 

X  III  vita  Marii.  §  \)v  IWllo  llisp. 

II  Veil.  Taterc.  lib.  ii.  §  l>0.  %  Lib.  iii.  •*  Lib.  xUt. 

tt ''  NiM-  luimcro  Ilispanos,  noc  robore  (Jallos,  ncc  callidatc  Pc^ncM,  nee  arti- 
biis  (Jni'cos,  iH?t'  (U'liitiuii  lior  ipsfj  bujiis  gcntia,  ac  ternc  domcstico  aativoque 

st-nsu,  Italos  ipsos  atr  Latinos superavimus."    De  Harusp.  Req>.  cap.  9. 

Tlio  disunions  of  Spain  seoiii  to  bave  boon  almost  proverbial:  "Nee  impaca- 
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Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed :  but  how 
many  great  cities  does  it  still  contain  ?  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pavia,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Leghorn,  which 
either  subsisted  not  in  ancient  times,  or  were  then  very 
inconsiderable  ?  W  we  reflect  on  this,  we  shall  not  bp 
apt  to  carry  matters  to  so  great  an  extreme  as  is  usual 
with  regard  to  this  subject. 

When  tlic  Eoman  authors  complain  that  Italy,  which 
formerly  exported  corn,  became  dependent  on  all  the 
provinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribe  this 
alteration  to  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the 
neglect  of  tillage  and  agriculture ;  ••"  a  natural  effect  of 
that  pernicious  practice  of  importing  corn,  in  order  to 
distribute  it  gratis  among  the  Roman  citizens,  and  a 
very  bad  mctans  of  multiplying  the  inhabitants  of  any 
countrj-.f  The  sportuluy  so  much  talked  of  by  Martial 
and  Juvenal,  being  presents  regularly  made  by  the  great 
lords  to  their  smaller  clients,  must  have  had  a  like  ten- 
dency to  produce  idleness,  debauchery,  and  a  conthiual 
decay  among  the  people.  The  parish  rates  have  at 
present  the  same  bad  consequences  in  England. 

Were  I  to  assign  a  period  when  I  imagined  this  part 
of  the  world  miglit  possibly  contain  more  inhabitants 
than  at  present,  I  should  pitch  upon  the  age  of  Trajan 
and  the  Antonines;  the  great  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire  being  then  civilized  and  cultivated,  settled  almost 
in  a  profound   peace,  both  foreign   and   domestic,  and 

t(»s  a  tcr^xo  liorruluj*  IIhtos.**  \\\'\l.  (ii*orjj.  lib.  iii.  The  IIktI  arc  here  plainly 
takon,  hy  a  iwi-tical  fi;:uns  lor  n»hlKTs  iu  gent-nil. 

*  Varro  Do  Ke  Kustira,  lib.  ii.  pni*f.  Columella  pra*f.  Sucton.  Aujrust. 
<ap.  1*2. 

t  'riiou^rh  the  oWrvatlons  of  L'Ahbe  <Ui  Bos  mIiouIiI  be  admitted,  that  Italy 
is  fK»\v  wariiMT  than  in  fonner  time."*,  the  eonwquenec  nmy  not  be  noeessary, 
that  it  is  more  pfipuhms  or  letter  cultivated.  If  the  other  countries  of  Eun)|Kj 
wi«re  more  .sivajze  and  woo<ly,  the  coM  winds  that  blew  from  them  might 
atl'ect  the  climate  of  Italy. 
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living  under  the  same  regular  police  and  government  * 
lint  we  are  told  that  all  extensive  governments,  especi- 
ally absolute  monarchies,  are  pernicious  to  population, 
and  contain  a  secret  vice  and  poison,  which  destroy  the 

*  TIk?  i  nil  abluents  of  Marseilles  lost  not  their  superiority  over  the  Gauls  in 
conimorte  and  tin*  iiierhani<;  arts,  till  the  llonian  douiinion  turned  the  latter 
from  anus  to  agriouUiii'c  and  civil  life,  see  Strabo,  lib.  iv.     Iliat  author.  In 
several  i)laees,  repeats  the  observation  concerning  the  improvement  arising 
from  the  IJonian  arts  ami  civility ;  and  he  lived  at  the  time  when  the  cliange 
was  new,  and  would  be  more  sensible.     So  also  Pliny:  "  Quis  cniui  non,  oom- 
miinieato  orbc  tcrrarum,  majestatc  llomani  imperii,  profecissc  vitam  putet, 
conimcrcio  renun  ac  so<'iet«ite  festie  ]KU'is,  omniaquc  etiam,  quaj  ooeulta  antca 
fuerant,  in  promiscuo  usu  fact*^.     Lib.  xiv.  protjum.     Nuniinc   dciim    clc*i'ta 
(spi'akin;X  of  Italy)  <[uje  <'ti?lum  ipsimi  clariiis  faceret,  sparsa  congregaret  im- 
IR'.ria,  ritus<iue  molliret,  et  tot  populorum  diseonles,  ferasquc  lingnas  sormonis 
conimcrcio  contraheret  ad  coll(Npiia,  et  hunianitatcm  honiini  daret ;  brevitor- 
(pie,  una  cunctarum  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria  fierct,"  lib.  ii.  cap.  «*>.     Noth- 
ing can  be  stronger  to  this  purpose  than  the  following  passage  from  Tertul- 
lian,  who  livi'd  about  the  age  of  Severus.     "  Certi  qnidcm  ipse   orbis  in 
promptu  est,  cultior  de  die  et  instructior  pristino.     Omnia  jam  pervia,  omnia 
nota,  onuiia  ni'gotiosa.     Solitudines  famosas  retro  fmidi  amccnisBiuii  obliterar 
vi'runt,  silvas  arva  domuenint,  feras  pccom  fugaverunt;  arena;  scruntur,  sasa 
l)anguntur,  paludes  elitpiantur,  tantie  urbes,  (pianta;  non  casw  quondam.    Jam 
nee  insuhe  horrent,  ncc  scopuli  terrent ;  ubique  domns,  ubiquc  populna,  nbi- 
(pie  respublica,  ulmpie  vita.     >Sunmium  testimonium  frcquentiic  humanic,  on- 
crosi  sumus  mundo,  vix  nobis  elementa  sufHciunt;  et  ncssitates  arctiores,  et 
querciic  aj>ud  omnes,  dum  jam  nos  natura  non  sustinet."    I>e  anima,  cap.  30. 
The  air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  which  appears  in  this  passage  diminishes 
somewhat  from  its  authority,  but  does  not  entirely  destroy  it     The  same  re- 
mark may  be  extended  to  the  following  passage  of  Aristides  the  sophist,  who 
lived  in  the  ago  of  Adrian.     **  Tlur  whole  world,"  siiys  he,  addressing  himself 
to  the  liouiaus.  "seems  to  keep  one  holiday;  and  mankind,  laying  aside  the 
>\vonl  which  tlicy  loruuuly  won-,  now  betake  themselves  to  feasting  and  to 
joy.     TIk'  ritics,  li)rg«'ltiiig  their  an<'ient  animosities,  preserve  only  one  emula- 
tion, which  shall  cmbclhsh  itself  most  by  every  art  and  ornament:  theatres 
every  when'  aiisc,  amj)hit  heal  res,  porticos,  aqueducts,  temples,  schools,  acade- 
mies :  and  one  may  safely  [)rouounre,  that  the  sinking  world  has  been  again 
I'aised  by  your  auspicious  cuij)iiv.     Nor  have  cities  alone  received  an  increase 
of  ornament  and  beauty;  but  the  whole  earth,  like  a  garden  or  paradise,  is 
cultivated  and  adorned  :  insomuch,  that  such  of  mankind  as  are  placed  out  of 
the  limits  of  your  enqiire  (who  are  but  few)  seem  to  merit  our  sympathy  and 
conq»assion." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  the  inhabitaniB  of 
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effect  of  all  these  promising  appearances  *  To  confirm 
this,  there  is  a  passage  cited  from  Plutarch,  f  which, 
being  somewhat  singular,  we  shall  here  examine  it. 

That  author,  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  silence 
of  many  of  the  oracles,  says,  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  present  desolation  of  the  world,  proceeding  from 
former  wars  and  factions ;  which  common  calamity,  he 
adds,  has  ftillen  heavier  upon  Greece  than  on  any  other 
country,  insomuch  that  the  whole  could  scarcely  at  pres- 
ent furnish  three  thousand  warriors ;  a  number  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Median  war,  was  supplied  by  the 
single  city  of  Megara.  The  gods,  therefore,  who  affect 
works  of  dignity  and  importance,  have  suppressed  many 
of  their  oracles,  and  deign  not  to  use  so  many  interpre- 
ters of  their  will  to  so  diminutive  a  people. 

I  must  confess,  that  this  passage  contains  so  many 
difficulties,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  You 
may  observe,  that  Plutarch  assigns,  for  a  cause  of  the 
decay  of  mankind,  not  the  extensive  dominion  of  the 
IJomans,  but  the  former  wars  and  fiictions  of  the  sev- 

K«:ypt.  wlun  coimiu'nMl  by  the  Romans,  amount  only  to  thrtn*  millions,  yet 
Ji»s'  j>h.  <//  />///i>  Jmt.  lil».  ii.  cap.  n;,  says,  that  its  inhabitants,  cxf-hulin^r  those 
<»t*  Ah'xainlria,  wvvv  M-vcn  millions  and  a  halt',  in  the  ifijrn  of  NVro:  and  he 
fxprr^sly  siV'j.  that  h«»  dri'w  this  account  tr««n  the  lM)oks  of  the  Roman  Pul>- 
liraii^.  who  K'\icd  the  |M)ll-tax.  StraU),  lih.  xvii.  praises  the  su|H'rior  [H>lice  of 
thr  Roman-*  with  iv;:anl  to  the  finances  of  Kjrypt.  alM)vt»  that  of  its  former 
nionanh-;:  an«l  n«»  part  of  a(Imini>tration  is  more  ess»'nti«il  to  the  happines:}of 
a  pioplc.  Yet  wc  read  in  Athenieus  (lib.  i.  cap.  2.*)).  who  llourishe<l  during 
tln'  rel^rn  of  the  Antonines,  that  the  town  Mareia,  near  Alexandria,  which 
wa--  formerly  a  larjre  city,  liad  dwindled  into  a  village.  This  is  not,  pn>iM*rly 
>peakinj:,  a  contradiction.  Suitlas  (Augnst.)  «iys,  tliat  the  Kuipei-or  Augns- 
tn«!,  ha\injr  nund)eivd  the  whole  Roman  empire,  found  it  cimtaiued  only 
•l.lnl.oi:  men  (anV'i).  There  i.s  here  surely  some  great  mistake,  either  in 
the  autln»r  nr  transcriber.  Rut  this  authority,  feeble  a.-*  it  is,  may  Ini  sullicient 
to  cinint«'rl>;ilanci«  the  exaggerated  aceount.s  of  llenxlotus  and  Diodorus  Sieu- 
\\\>^  uith  r»'ganl  to  more  early  times. 

♦  I/Esprit  de  Loix,  lib.  xxiii.  ebap.  19.  t  ^^^  ^*^*'-  IX'feetus. 

VOL.  111.  02 
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eral  states,  all  which  were  quieted  by  the  Boman  arma 
Plutarch's  reasoning,  therefore,  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  the  fact  he  ad- 
vances. 

Polybius  supposes  that  Greece  had  become  more 
prosperous  and  flourishing  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  yoke ;  ''^  and  though  that  historian  wrote 
before  these  conquerors  had  degenerated,  from  being  the 
patrons  to  be  the  plunderers  of  mankind,  yet  as  we  find 
from  Tacitusjf  that  the  severity  of  the  emperors  after- 
wards corrected  the  license  of  the  governors,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  extensive  monarchy  so  destruc- 
tive as  it  is  often  represented. 

We  learn  from  Strabo  J  that  the  Romans,  from  their 
regard  to  the  Greeks,  maintained,  to  his  time,  most  of 
the  privileges  and  liberties  of  that  celebrated  nation ; 
and  Nero  afterwards  rather  increased  them.§  How, 
therefore,  can  we  imagine  that  the  Roman  yoke  was  so 
burdensome  over  that  part  of  the  world?  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  proconsuls  was  checked ;  and  the  magistrsr 
cies  in  Greece  being  all  bestowed,  in  the  several  cities, 
by  the  free  votes  of  the  people,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  competitors  to  attend  the  emperor's  court.  If 
great  numbers  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Rome,  and 
advance  themselves  by  learning  or  eloquence,  the  com- 


*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  G2.  It  may  perhaps  be  ima«?inctl,  tliat  Folybius,  being  de- 
pendi-nt  on  Ilumo,  would  naturally  oxtol  the  Roman  dominion.  But,  in  the 
Jirsf  place,  Polybius,  though  one  .*;ees  soniotinics  instances  of  his  caution,  di9- 
covei-s  no  symj>touis  of  flattery.  Strcomlii/,  This  opinion  is  only  delivered  in  a 
single  stn)ke,  by  the  by,  while  he  is  intent  uiK>n  another  subject;  audit  is 
allowed,  if  thci-e  be  any  susfiicion  of  an  author's  insincerity,  that  these  ob- 
lique i)ropo8itions  discover  his  real  opinion  better  than  his  more  fbnnal  and 
direct  assertions. 

t  Annal.  lib.  1,  cap.  2.  t  Lib.  viii.  and  ix. 

§  Plutarch.     Do  his  qui  syro  a  Nuniine  puniuntnr. 
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modities  of  their  native  country,  many  of  them  would 
return  with  the  fortunes  which  they  had  acquired,  and 
thereby  enrich  the  Grecian  commonwealths. 

But  Plutarch  says  that  the  general  depopulation  had 
been  more  sensibly  felt  in  Greece  than  in  any  other 
country.  How  is  this  reconcilable  to  its  superior  priv- 
ileges and  advantages  ? 

Besides,  this  passage,  by  proving  too  much,  really 
proves  nothing.  OiHy  three  tlmismid  men  ahU  to  hear  arms 
in  all  Greece  !  Who  can  admit  so  strange  a  proposition, 
especially  if  we  consider  the  great  number  of  Greek 
cities,  whose  names  still  remain  in  history,  and  which 
are  mentioned  by  writers  long  after  the  age  of  Plu- 
tarch ?  There  are  there  surely  ten  times  more  peo- 
ple at  present,  when  there  scarcely  remains  a  city  in 
all  the  bounds  of  ancient  Greece.  That  country  is 
still  tolerably  cultivated,  and  furnishes  a  sure  supply  of 
corn,  in  case  of  any  scarcity  in  Spain,  Italy,  or  the  south 
of  France. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  frugality  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  equality  of  property,  still  subsisted 
during  the  age  of  Plutarch,  as  appears  from  Lucian.* 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  the  country 
was  possessed  by  a  few  masters,  and  a  great  number  of 
slaves. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  military  discipline,  being 
entirely  useless,  was  extremely  neglected  in  Greece  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if  these 
commonwealths,  formerly  so  warlike  and  ambitious, 
maintained  each  of  them  a  small  city  guard,  to  pre- 
vent mobbish  disorders,  it  is  all  they  had  occasion  for ; 
and   these,  perhaps,  did   not    amount    to   3,000   men 

*  De  mcrcedc  conductL;. 
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tlirouucliout  all  C« recce.  I  own,  that  if  Plutarch  had 
this  liict  in  his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty  of  u  gross  paralo- 
gism, and  assigns  causes  nowise  proportioned  to  the 
ellects.  IJut  is  it  so  great  a  prodigy  that  an  author 
should  fall  into  a  mistake  of  this  nature  ?'=' 

r)ut  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  passage  of 
Plutarch,  we  shall  endeavor  to  counterbalance  it  by  as 
remarkable  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  \vhero  the  his- 
torian, after  mentioning  Minus's  army  of  1,700,0()()  foot, 
and  liOO.OOO  horse,  endeavors  to  support  the  credibility 
of  this  account  by  some  posterior  tacts;  and  adds,  that 
we  must  not  form  a  notion  of  the  ancient  populousness 
of  mankind  from  the  present  emptiness  and  depopula- 

*  I  iuu-«t  (Mint'fss  llirit  that  discoiirsc  of  Plutarch,  concornin;i  the  siloiu-i^  ot' 
iho  ()ra(  lis,  is  in  «:<'iu'ral  of  so  tM  a  ti'.xtiin.'  and  so  iinlikit  his  othor  jinMlui'- 
tioM.-,  that  one  is  al  a  Inss  what  ju<l;L!:ni<'nt  to  form  of  it.  It  is  writtoii  in  «!ia- 
luLnu',  whirh  is  a  nu'thod  of  conipositiini  that  l*liitan.'h  conmionly  hiit  littlo 
affiM-ts.  TIu'  pui*>ona;;fS  hf  iiitrodnn's  advance  very  wild,  ahsunl,  and  omtra- 
dirtory  opinions,  more  like  the  visionary  systems  or  nivinjrs  of  Plato,  than  th«' 
j>lain  sens*'  of  l*lntarch.  There  rnns  als<:»  thi-ou;rh  the  whole  an  air  of  snjier- 
stition  and  credulity,  which  resembles  very  little  the  spirit  that  aj»poars  in 
other  phil«)sophical  compositions  of  that  author.  For  it  is  reniarkaMe,  thai 
thonirh  Plutarch  Im  an  historian  as  superstitious  as  Ilonxlotnst  or  Livy.  ycl 
there  is  scarcely,  in  all  fmticpiity,  a  philosopher  less  superstitious,  excojUini: 
Cicero  and  Lucian.  1  must  then-tore  confess,  that  a  pjissii^re  of  Plutan-h,  i-ited 
from  this  <Uscourse,  has  much  less  authority  with  mo,  than  if  it  hiid  boon  found 
in  most  of  his  otlnir  compositions. 

Then*  is  only  one  othor  discourse  of  Plutan-h  liable  to  like  objoctions,  to 
wit,  that  connniinfj  those  tchostj  punlshnif  nt  is  (hlmjal  hf  the  Ik iftf.  It  is  also 
writ  in  dialojruo,  contains  like  superstitious,  wild  visions,  and  seems  to  have 
been  ohiefly  oouiposod  in  rivalship  to  Plato,  particularly  his  last  book  Dt  7*c- 
puhlica. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  olwerve,  that  Mons.  Fontenelle,  a  writer  eminent  for 

candor,  seems  to  have  departed  a  littlo  from  his  usual  oharacter,  when  he  cu- 

<*'  to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  Flutaroh  on  accoiiut  of  passages  to  be  met 

n         I      )gao  concerning  oracles.    Tlic  absurdities  here  put  into  tlie 

several  personages  arc  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Flutaroh.    lie 

b  other ;  and,  in  general,  he  seems  to  intend  tlie  ridicul- 

'  I        )ns  which  Fontenelle  would  ridicule  him  for  maintain- 

cfef  Oracles. 
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tion  which  is  spread  over  the  world  *  Thus  an  author, 
who  lived  at  that  very  period  of  antiquity  which  is  rep- 
resented as  most  populouSjf  complains  of  the  desolation 
which  then  prevailed,  gives  the  preference  to  former 
times,  and  has  recourse  to  ancient  fables  as  a  foundation 
for  his  opinion.  The  humor  of  blaming  the  present,  and 
admiring  the  past,  is  strongly  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  has  an  influence  even  on  persons  endued  with  the 
profoundest  judgment  and  most  extensive  learning. 

*  Lib.  ii.  f  lie  was  contemporary  with  Cscsar  and  Augustus. 


ESSAY   XII. 


OF   THE   ORIGINAL   CONTRACT. 

As  no  party,  in  the  present  age,  can  well  support 
itself  without  a  philosophical  or  speculative  system  of 
principles  annexed  to  its  political  or  practical  one,  we 
accordingly  find,  that  each  of  the  factions  into  which 
this  nation  is  divided  has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  for- 
mer kind,  in  order  to  protect  and  cover  that  scheme  of 
actions  which  it  pursues.     The  people  being  comnionly 
very  rude  builders,  es^Decially  in  this  speculative  way, 
and  more  especially  still  when  actuated  by  party  zeal,  it 
is  natural  to  imagine  that  their  workmanship  must  be  a 
little  unshapely,  and  discover  evident  marks  of  that  vio- 
lence and  hurry  in  which  it  was  raised.    The  one  party, 
by  tracing  up  government  to  the  Deity,  endeavor  to 
render  it  so  sacred  and  inviolate,  that  it  must  be  little 
less  than  sacrilege,  however  tyrannical  it  may  become, 
to  touch  or  invade  it  in  the  smallest  article.     The  other 
party,  by  founding  government  altogether  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  peoi)le,  suppose  that  there  is  a  kind  of  angi- 
nal  conirady  by  which  the  subjects  have  tacitly  reserved 
the  power  of  resisting  their  sovereign,  whenever  tiiey 
find  themselves  aggrieved  by  that  authority  with  which 
they  have,  for  certain  purposes,  voluntarily  intrusted 
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him.  These  are  the  speculative  principles  of  the  two 
parties,  and  these,  too,  are  the  practical  consequences 
deduced  from  them. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  That  both  these  systems  of 
speculative  ]mncij>les  are  jiisty  though  not  in  the  sense  i)itende(l 
hj  the  parties  :  and.  That  both  the  schemes  of  j^ractical  con- 
sequences are  j)?*udenty  though  not  in  the  extremes  to  which  each 
yartg^  in  opposition  to  the  other ^  has  commonly  endeavored  to 
earn/  them. 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  govern- 
ment, will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  admit  a  general 
providence,  and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  universe 
are  conducted  by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed  to  wise 
purposes.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  race  to 
subsist,  at  least  in  any  comfortable  or  secure  state,  with- 
out the  protection  of  government,  this  institution  must 
certainly  have  been  intended  by  that  beneficent  Being, 
who  means  the  good  of  all  his  creatures :  and  as  it  has 
universally,  in  fact,  taken  place  in  all  countries,  and  all 
ages,  we  may  conclude,  with  still  greater  certainty,  that 
it  was  intended  by  that  omniscient  Being,  who  can 
never  be  deceived  by  any  event  or  operation.  But 
since  he  gave  rise  to  it,  not  by  any  particular  or  mirac- 
ulous interposition,  but  by  his  concealed  and  universal 
efficacy,  a  sovereign  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  called 
his  vicegerent  in  any  other  sense  than  every  power  or 
force,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  said  to  act  by  his 
commission.  Whatever  actually  happens  is  compre- 
hended in  the  general  plan  or  intention  of  Providence ; 
nor  has  the  greatest  and  most  lawful  prince  any  more 
reason,  upon  that  account,  to  plead  a  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  or  inviolable  authority,  than  an  inferior  magistrate, 
or  even  an  usurper,  or  even  a  robber  and  a  pirate.  The 
same  Divine  Superintendent,  who,  for  wise  purposes,  in- 
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Tested  a  Titus  or  a  Trajan  with  waHbadtj^  i 
purposes  no  doubt  equally  wise,  thoo^  i 
power  on  a  Borgia  or  an  Angria. 
which  gave  rise  to  the  sovereign  power 
established  likewise  every  petty  jumdittiam  m  i^  j 
every  limited  authority.    A  constable,  timicfatc,  mo  ] 
than  a  king,  acts  by  a  divine  oommiflBioii, ; 
_  an  indefeasible  right 

VThen  we  consider  how  newly  equal  all 
their  bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental 
Acuities,  till  cultivated  by  education,  we  mmfc 
sarily  allow,  that  nothing  but  their  own  oonaeiit 
at  first  associate  them  together,  and  subject  Qieiii  to  ai^ 
authority.  The  people,  if  we  trace  government  ti^bM 
first  ori^  in  the  woods  and  deserts,  are  the  aooree  of 
all  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  voluntarily,  fig  the  aJ», 
of  peace  and  order,  abandoned  their  native  liberty,  ^nd 
received  laws  from  their  equal  and  companion.  The 
conditions  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  submit,  were 
either  expressed,  or  were  so  clear  and  obvious^^  that  it 
might  well  be  esteemed  superfluous  to  express  them.  If 
this,  then,  be  meant  by  the  or^ml  covdract,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  all  government  ^  at  first,  founded  on  a 
contract,  and  that  the  most  ancient  rude  combinations 
of  mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that  principle.  In 
vain  are  we  asked  in  what  records  this  charter  of  our 
liberties  is  registered.  It  was  not  written  on  parchment, 
nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It  preceded  the 
use  of  writing,  and  all  the  other  civilized  arts  of  life. 
But  we  trace  it  plainly  in  the^turgjif  man,  and  in  the 
equality,  or  something  approaching  equality,  which  we 
find  in  all  the  individuals  of  that  speciesl  The  force, 
wliicli  now  prevails,  and  which  is  founded  on  fleets  and 
armies,  is  plainly  political,  and  derived  from  authority. 
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the  effect  of  established  government.  A  man's  natural 
force  consists  only  in  the  vigor  of  his  limbs,  and  the 
firmness  of  his  courage ;  which  could  never  subject  mul- 
titudes to  the  command  of  one.  Nothing  but  their  own 
consent,  and  their  sense  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  peace  and  order,  could  have  had  that  influence. 

Yet  even  this  consent  was  long  very  imperfect,  and 
could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  regular  administration.  The 
chieftain,  who  had  probably  acquired  his  influence  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  ruled  more  by  persuasion  than 
command ;  and  till  he  could  employ  force  to  reduce  the 
refractory  and  disobedient,  the  society  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  attained  a  state  of  civil  government.^  No 
compact  oTJigTij^ment,  it  is  evident,  was  expressly  formed 
Joy  general  submission ;  an  idea  far  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  savages :  each _e^rti^^g^^uihg£i|y^j[n  the 
chieftain  must  have  been  particular,  and  called  forth  by 
-^tte'  present  exigencies  of  the  case :  the  sensibly  iitility, 
resulting  from  his  interposition,  made  these  exertions 
become  daily  more  frequent ;  and  their  frequency  grad- 
ually produced  an  habitual,  and,  if  you  please  to  call  it 
so,  a  voluntary,  and  therefore  precarious,  acquiescence  in 
the  people. 

But  philosophers  who  have  embraced  a  party  (if  that 
be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms),  are  not  contented  with 
these  concessions.  They  assert,  not  only  that  govern- 
ment in  its  earliest  iolancy  arose  fromCDnsefit,  or  rather 
the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  people  ;  but  also  that, 
even  at  present,  when  it  has  attained  its  fulTmaturity, 
it  rests  on  no  other  foundation.  They  affirm,  that  all 
men  are  still  born  equal,  and  owe  allegiance  to  no 
prince  or  government,  unless  bound  by  the  obligation 
and  sanction  of  a  pwniise.^  And  as  no  man,  without 
some  equivalent,  would  forego  the  advantages  of  his 
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mitivo  libortwund  subjwt  bim:?elt'  to  the  will  of  another, 
this  prv>misc  is  ulwu\-^  luulor^tooil  to  be  conditional,  and 
iiu()i>s^*s  on  him  no  obligtitiozu  unless  he  meet  with  jus- 
tioo  Hud  pix>tiH*tion  tri>ui  his  sovereign.  These  aiivaait- 
tugvM  tbo  sov^^reign  promises  him  in  return ;  andolf  he 
tUil  in  tlio  oxecution.  ho  has  broken,  on  his  part,  the 
urtiolcs  of  eugtijrement.  and  has  thereby  freed  his  snl^ect 
[\\m\  all  obligations  to  allegiance.  Such,  according  to 
tUoHo  philo»<*.>pliers,  is  the  foundation  of  authority  in 
ovory  gvnornment.  and  such  the  right  of  resistance  pos- 
sivjsvhI  by  every  subject. 

Uut  would  those  nnis^mers  look  abroad  into  the  world, 
they  would  meet  witli  nothing  that,  in  the  least,  corre- 
SiHMids  to  their  ivleas,  or  can  warrant  so  refined  and  philo- 
st>(>hie«l  a  system.  i>n  tlie  cimtrary,  we  find  every- 
wbeiv  princes  who  claim  their  subjects  as  their  property, 
ami  assert  tbeir  iiulepeiulent  right  of  sovereignly^Trom 
ci>m|uest  or  succession.  We  find  also  everywhere  sub- 
jects who  acknowledge  this  right  in  their  prince,  and 
su{)pose  themselves  born  under  obligations  of  obedience 
to  a  certain  soveivign,  as  much  as  under  the  ties  of 
revereiUH^  and  duty  to  certain  parents.  These  connec- 
tions are  always  conceived  to  be  equally  independent  of 
our  consent,  in  IVrsia  and  China,  in  France  and  Spain, 
and  even  in  Holland  and  England,  wherever  the  doc- 
trines above  mentioned  have  not  been  carefully  incul- 
cated. Obedience  or  subjection  becomes  so  familiar, 
that  most  men  never  make  any  inquiry  about  its  origin 
or  cause,  more  than  about  the  principle  of  gravity,  re- 
sistance, or  the  most  universal  laws  of  nature.  Or  if 
curiosity  ever  move  them,  as  soon  as  they  learn  that 
they  themselves  and  their  ancestors  have,  for  several 
ages,  or  from  time  immemorial,  been  subject  to  such  a 
form  of  government  or  such  a  family,  they  immediately 
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acquiesce,  and  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  allegi- 
ance. Were  you  to  preach,  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
that  political  connections  are  founded  altogether  on 
voluntary  consent  or  a  mutual  promise,  the  magistrate 
would  soon  imprison  you  as  seditious  for  loosening  the 
ties  of  obedience;  if  your  friends  did  not  before  shut 
you  up  as  delirious,  for  advancing  such  absurdities.  It 
is  strange  that  an  act  of  the  mind,  which  every  indi- 
vidual is  supposed  to  have  formed,  and  after  he  came  to 
the  use  of  reason  too,  otherwise  it  could  have  no  author- 
ity ;  that  this  act,  I  say,  should  be  so  much  unknown 
to  all  of  them,  that  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
there  scarcely  remain  any  traces  or  memory  of  it. 

But  the  contract,  on  which  government  is  founded,  is 
said  to  be  the  original  coidrad ;  and  consequently  may 
be  supposed  too  old  toTalT  under  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  generation.  If  the  agreement,  by  which  savage 
men  first  associated  and  conjoined  their  force,  be  here 
meant,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real;  but  being  so 
ancient,  and  being  obliterated  by  a  thousand  changes  of 
government  and  princes,  it  cannot  now  be  supposed  to 
retain  any  authority.  If  we  would  say  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  w^e  must  assert,  that  every  particular  govern- 
ment which  is  lawful,  and  which  imposes  any  duty  of 
allegiance  on  the  subject,  was,  at  first,  founded  on  con- 
Hcnt  and  a  voluntary  compact.  But,  besides  tHat'  tins 
Supposes  the  consent  of  the  fathers  to  bind  the  children, 
even  to  the  most  remote  generations  (which  republican 
writers  will  never  allow),  besides  this,  I  say,  it  is  not 
justified  by  history  or  experience  in  any  age  or  country 
of  the  world. 

Almost,  all  ,the  governments  which  exist  at  present, 
or  of  which  there  remains  any  record  in  story,  have 
been  founded  originally,  either  on  usurj^atipn.or  con- 
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quest,  or  both,  without  any  pretence  of  a  fair  consent 
m^M>1mitarj  f^nlijpr.tion  ^f  thfi  ppoplf^  When  an  artful 
audrBpld  man  is  placed  ^t  the  head  of  an  army  or  fac- 
tion, it  is  often  easy  for  him,  by  employing,  sometimes 
^vioterice,  sometimes  false  pretences,  to  establish  his  do- 
minion over  a  people  4i -hundred  tim.es  more  numerous 
than  his  partisans.  He  allows  no  such  open  communi- 
cation, that  his  enemies  can  know,  with  certainty,  their 
number  or  force.  He  gives  them  no  leisure  to  assemble 
together  in  a  body  to  oppose  him.  Even  all  those  who 
are  the  instruments  of  his  usurpation  may  wish  his  fall ; 
but  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  intention  keeps  them 
in  awe,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  security.  By  such 
arts  as  these  many  governments  have  been  established  ; 
and  this  is  all  the  original  contract  which  they  have  to 
boast  of 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing,  by  the 
increase  of  small  kingdoms  into  great  empires,  by  the 
dissolution  of  great  empires  into  smaller  kingdoms,  by 
the  planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes.  Is 
there  any  thing  discoverable  in  all  these  events  but  force 
and  violence  ?  Where  is  the  mutual  agreement  or  vol- 
untary association  so  much  talked  of? 

Even  the  smoothest  way  by  which  a  nation  may 
receive  a  foreign  master,  by  marriage  or  a  will,  is  not 
extremely  honorable  for  the  people  ;  but  supposes  them 
to  be  disposed  of  like  a  dowry  or  a  legacy,  according  to 
the  pleasure  or  interest  of  their  rulers. 

But  where  no  force  interposes,  and  election  takes 
place )  what  is  this  election  so  highly  vaunted  ?  It  is 
either  the  combination  of  a  few  great  men,  who  decide 
for  the  whole,  and  will  allow  of  no  opposition ;  or  it  is 
the  fury  of  a  multitude,  that  follow  a  seditious  ring- 
leader, who  is  not  known,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  among 
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them,  and  who  owes  his  advancement  merely  to  his 
own  impudence,  or  to  the  momentary  caprice  of  his 
fellows. 

Are  these  disorderly  elections,  which  are  rare  too,  of 
such  mighty  authority  as  to  be  the  only  lawful  founda- 
tion of  all  government  and  allegiance  ? 

In  reality  there  is  not  a  more  terrible  event  than  a 
total  dissolution  of  government,  which  gives  liberty  to 
the  multitude,  and  makes  the  determination  or  choice 
of  a  new  establishment  depend  upon  a  number,  which 
nearly  approaches  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  people : 
for  it  never  comes  entirely  to  the  whole  body  of  them. 
Every  wise  man  then  wishes  to  see,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  obedient  army,  a  general  who  may  speed- 
ily seize  the  prize,  and  give  to  the  people  a  master  which 
they  are  so  unfit  to  choose  for  themselves;  so  little 
correspondent  is  fact  and  reality  to  those  philosophical 
notions. 

Let  not  the  establishment  at  the  Revolution  deceive 
us,  or  make  us  so  much  in  love  with  a  philosophical 
origin  to  government,  as  to  imagine  all  others  monstrous 
and  irregular.  Even  that  event  was  far  from  corre- 
sponding to  these  refined  ideas.  It  was  only  the  succes- 
sion, and  that  only  in  the  regal  part  of  the  government, 
which  was  then  changed  :  and  it  was  only  the  majority 
of  seven  hundred,  who  determined  that  change  for  near 
ten  millions.  I  doubt  not,  indeed^  but  the  bulk  of  those 
ten  millions  acquiesced  willingly  in  the  determination : 
-bttt^as  the  matter  left,  in  the  least,  to  their  choice? 
Was  it  not  justly  supposed  to  be,  from  that  moment, 
decided,  and  every  man  punished,  who  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  new  sovereign  ?  How  otherwise  could  the 
matter  have  ever  been  brought  to  any  issue  or  con- 
clusion ? 
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The  republic  of  Athens  was,  I  believe,  the  most  ex- 
tensive democracy  that  we  read  of  in  history :  yet  if 
we  make  the  i-equisite  allowances  for  the  women,  the 
slaves,  and  the  strangers;,  we  shall  find,  that  that  estab- 
lislnnent  was  not  at  first  made,  nor  any  law  ever  voted, 
by  a  tenth  part  of  those  who  were  bound  to  pay  obe- 
dience to  it ;  not  to  mention  the  islands  and  foreign  do- 
minions, which  the  Athenians  claimed  as  theirs  by  right 
of  conquest  And  as  it  is  well  known  that  popular  as- 
semblies in  that  city  were  always  full  of  license  and  dis- 
order, notwithstanding  the  institutions  and  laws  by  which 
they  were  checked ;  how  much  more  disorderly  must 
they  prove,  where  they  form  not  the  established  consti- 
tution, but  meet  tumultuously  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
ancient  government^  in  order  to  give  rise  to  a  new  one  ? 
llow  chimerical  must  it  be  to  talk  of  a  choice  in  such 
circumstances  ? 

The  Acha^ans  enjoyed  the  freest  and  most  perfect  de- 
mocracy of  all  antiquity ;  yet  they  employed  force  to 
oblige  some  cities  to  enter  into  their  league,  as  we  learn 
from  Polybius  * 

Harry  IV.  and  Harry  VH.  of  England,  had  really  no     -^ 
title  to  the  throne  but  a  parliamentary  election ;   yet         I 
they   never   would   acknowledge   it,   lest   they   should 
thereby  weaken  their  authority,    ^tr^nge,  if  the  only 
real  foundation  of  all  authority  be  consent  and  proi^&ise  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  thatalLgoyernments  are,  or  should    ,^ J 

be,  at  first  founded  on  popular  consent;\as  much  as  the 
neccsHity  of  human  affairs  will  admit.  This  favors  en- 
tirely my  pretension.  I  maintain,  that  human  affliirs 
will  never  admit  of  this  consent,  seldom  of  the  appear- 
ance of  it ;  but  that  conquest  or  usurpation,  that  is,  in 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  38. 
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plain  terms,  (force^'ty  dissolving  the  ancient  govern- 
ments, is  the^SYJffln  of  almost  all  ttie"'new  ones  which 
'Were^ever  established  in  the  world.  And  that  in  the 
few  cases  where  consent  may  seem  to  have  taken  place, 
it  was  commonly  so  irregular,  so  confined,  or  so  much 
intermixed  either  with  fraud  or  violence,  that  it  cannot 
have  any  great  authority. 

My  intention^ere  is  not  to  exclude  the  consent  of  the 
peopleTrom  being  one  just  foundation  of  government. 
Whepe  it  has  place,  it  is  surely  the  best  and  most  sacred 
of  any.  I  only  contend,  that  it^  hasvery  seldom  had 
place  in  any  degree,  and  never  almost  in  its  full  extent ; 
and  that,  thereibre,  some  other  foundation  of  govern- 
ment must  also  be  admitted. 

Were  all  men  possessed  of  so  inflexible  a  regard  to 
justice,  that  of  themselves  they  would  totally  abstain 
from  the  properties  of  others;  they  had  for  ever  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  absolute  liberty,  without  subjection 
to  any  magistrate  or  political  society  :  but  this  is  a  state 
of  perfection  of  which  human  nature  is  justly  deemed 
incapable.  Again,  were  all  men  possessed  of  so  perfect 
an  understanding  as  always  to  know  their  own  interests, 
no  form  of  government  had  ever  been  submitted  to  but 
what  was  established  on  consent,  and  was  fully  canvassed 
by  every  member  of  the  society :  but  this  state  of  per- 
fection is  likewise  much  superior  to  human  nature. 
Reason,  history,  and  experience  show  us,  that  all  politi- 
cgTsocicties  have  had  an  oricrm  much  less  accurate  angl 
rv[;nlnr  ,  inii^w^r^  "v^tft  ^h^^i^ft  p  p^r^^  of  jjm^  when 
the  people's  consent  was  Jhe  least  regarded  in^pubnc 
traiisa:gtions^^^jJL^A¥Ottld  be -pfeciagl^on^e  establish- 
ment-of'Tjiew^.gQyernmcnt. — ii^a  settled  constitution 
their  ificlmations  are  often  consulted^;  but  duringUie 
fury  of  revolutions,  conquests,  and  public  convulsions, 
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The  republic  of  Athens  was,  I  believe,  the  most  ex- 
tensive democracy  that  we  read  of  in  history  :  yet  if 
we  make  the  requisite  allowances  for  the  women,  the 
slaves,  and  the  strangers,  we  shall  find,  that  that  estab- 
lishment was  not  at  first  made,  nor  any  law  ever  voted, 
by  a  tenth  part  of  those  who  were  bound  to  pay  obe- 
dience to  it ;  not  to  mention  the  islands  and  foreign  do- 
minions, which  the  Athenians  claimed  as  theirs  by  right 
of  conquest.  And  as  it  is  well  known  that  popular  as- 
semblies in  that  city  were  always  full  of  license  and  dis- 
order, notwithstanding  the  institutions  and  laws  by  which 
they  were  checked ;  how  much  more  disorderly  must 
they  prove,  where  they  form  not  the  established  consti- 
tution, but  meet  tumultuously  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
ancient  government,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  a  new  one  ? 
llow  chimerical  must  it  be  to  talk  of  a  choice  in  such 
circumstances  ? 

The  Acha[>ans  enjoyed  the  freest  and  most  perfect  de- 
mocracy of  all  antiquity ;  yet  they  employed  force  to 
oblige  some  cities  to  enter  into  their  league,  as  we  learn 
from  Polybius.* 

Harry  IV.  and  Harry  VH.  of  England,  had  really  no 
title  to  the  throne  but  a  parliamentary  election ;  yet 
they  never  would  acknowledge  it,  lest  they  should 
thereby  weaken  their  authority.  ^Strgjagej^jf  the  only 
real  foundation  of  all  authority  be  conseutimd-jucoQi^  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  alLgQ>'gr^"^ePts  are,  or  should 
be,  at  first  founded  on  popular  cpnsen|^  much  asthe 
necessity  of  human  afiliirs  will  admit.  This  favors  en- 
tirely my  pretension.  I  maintain,  that  human  afiairs 
will  never  admit  of  this  consent,  seldom  of  the  appear- 
ance of  it ;  but  that  conquest  or  usurpation,  that  is,  in 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  38. 
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Can  we  seriously  say,  that  a  poor  peasant  or  artisan 
has  a  free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when  he  knows 
no  foreign  language  or  manners,  and  lives,  from  day  to 
day,  by  the  small  wages  which  he  acquires  ?  We  may 
as  well  assert  that  a  man,  by  remaining  in  a  vessel, 
freely  consents  to  the  dominion  of  the  master ;  though 
he  was  carried  on  board  while  asleep,  and  must  leap 
into  the  ocean  and  perish,  the  moment  he  leaves  her. 

What  if  the  prince  forbid  his  subjects  to  quit  his 
dominions ;  as  in  Tiberius's  time,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
crime  in  a  Roman  knight  that  he  had  attempted  to  fly 
to  the  Parthians,  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  that 
emperor?*  Or  as  the  ancient  Muscovites  prohibited  all 
travelling  under  pain  of  death?  And  did  a  prince 
observe,  that  many  of  his  subjects  were  seized  with  the 
frenzy  of  migrating  to  foreign  countries,  he  would, 
doubtless,  with  great  reason  and  justice,  restrain  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  his  own  king- 
dom. Would  he  forfeit  the  allegiance  of  all  his  sub- 
jects by  so  wise  and  reasonable  a  law  ?  Yet  the  free- 
dom of  their  choice  is  surely,  in  that  case,  ravished  from 
them. 

A  company  of  men,  who  should  leave  their  native 
country,  in  order  to  people  some  uninhabited  region, 
might  dream  of  recovering  their  native  freedom,  but 
they  would  soon  find,  that  their  prince  still  laid  claim 
to  them,  and  called  them  his  subjects,  even  in  their  new 
settlement.  And  in  this  he  would  but  act  conformably 
to  the  common  ideas  of  numkind. 

The  truert  tadt  consent  of^  this  kind  that  is  ever  ob- 
served, is  when'a  foreigner  settles  in  any  country,  and 
is  beforehand  acquainted  with  the  prince,  and  govem- 

•  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14. 
VOL-  ni.  64 
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ment,  and  laws,  to  which  he  must  submit :  yet  is  his 
allegiance,  though  more  voluntary,  much  less  expected 
or  depended  on,  than  that  of  a  natural  bom  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  his  native  prince  still  asserts  a  claim  to 
him.  And  if  he  punish  not  the  renegade,  when  he 
seizes  him  in  war  with  his  new  prince's  commission ;  this 
clemency  is  not  founded  on  the  municipal  law,  which  in 
all  countries  condemns  the  prisoner ;  but  on  the  consent 
of  princes,  who  have  agreed  to  this  indulgence,  in  order 
to  prevent  reprisals. 

Did  one  generation  of  men  go  off  the  stage  at  once, 
and  another  succeed,  as  is  the  case  with  silk-worms 
and  butterflies,  the  new  race,  if  they  had  sense  enough 
to  choose  their  government,  which  surely  is  never  the 
case  with  men,  might  voluntarily,  and  by  general  con- 
sent, cstal)lish  their  own  form  of  civil  polity,  without 
any  regard  to  the  laws  or  precedents  which  prevailed 
among  their  ancestors.  But  as  human  society  is  in 
perpetual  flux,  one  man  every  hour  going  out  of  the 
world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  stability  in  government,  that  the  new  brood 
should  conform  themselves  to  the  established  constitu- 
tion, and  nearly  follow  the  path  which  their  fathers^ 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to 
them.  Some  innovations  must  necessarily  have  place 
in  every  human  institution ;  and  it  is  happy  where  the 
enlightened  genius  of  the  age  give  these  a  direction  to 
the  side  of  reason,  liberty,  and  justice:  but  violent 
innovations  no  individual  is  entitled  to  make:  they 
are  even  dangerous  to  be  attempted  by  the  le^dature : 
more  ill  than  good  is  ever  to  be  expected  from  them : 
and  if  history  affords  examples  to  the  contrary,  they 
are  not  to  be  drawn  into  precedent,  and  are  only  to  be 
regarded  as  proofs,  that  the  science  of  politics  affords 
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few  rules,  which  will  not  admit  of  some  exception,  and 
which  may  not  sometimes  be  controlled  by  fortune  and 
accident.  The  violent  innovations  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  proceeded  from  an  imperious  monarch, 
seconded  by  the  appearance  of  legislative  authority: 
those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  derived  from  fac- 
tion and  fanaticism;  and  both  of  them  have  proved 
happy  in  the  issue.  But  even  the  former  were  long 
the  source  of  many  disorders,  and  still  more  dangers ; 
and  if  the  measures  of  allegiance  were  to  be  taken  from 
the  latter,  a  total  anarchy  must  have  place  in  human 
society,  and  a  final  period  at  once  be  put  to  every 
government. 

Suppose  that  an  usurper,  after  having  banished  his 
lawful  prince  and  royal  family,  should  establish  his  do- 
minion for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  any  country,  and 
should  preserve  so  exact  a  discipline  in  his  troops,  and 
so  regular  a  disposition  in  his  garrisons  that  no  insur- 
rection had  ever  been  raised,  or  even  murmur  heard 
against  his  administration :  can  it  be  asserted  that  the 
people,  who  in  their  hearts  abhor  his  treason,  have 
tacitly  consented  to  his  authority,  and  promised  him 
allegiance,  merely  because,  from  necessity,  they  live 
under  his  dominion  ?  Suppose  again  their  native  prince 
restored,  by  means  of  an  army,  which  he  levies  in 
foreign  countries :  they  receive  him  with  joy  and  exul- 
tation, and  show  plainly  with  what  reluctance  they  had 
submitted  to  any  other  yoke.  I  may  now  ask,  upon 
what  foundation  the  prince's  title  stands  ?  Not  on  pop- 
ular consent  surely:  for  though  the  people  willingly 
acquiesce  in  his  authority,  they  never  imagine  that 
their  consent  made  him  sovereign.  They  consent, 
because  they  apprehend  him  to  be  already  by  birth, 
their    lawful    sovereign.      And    as   to    tacit    consent, 
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which  may  now  be  inferred  from  their  living  under 
his  dominion,  this  is  no  more  than  what  they  formerly 
gave  to  the  tyrant  and  usurper. 

When  we  assert  that  all  lawful  government  arises  from 
the  consent  of  the  people,  w^e  certainly  do  them  a  great 
deal  more  honor  than  they  deserve,  or  even  expect  and 
desire  from  us.  After  the  Roman  dominions  became  too 
unwieldy  for  the  republic  to  govern  them,  the  people 
over  the  whole  world  were  extremely  grateful  to  Augus- 
tus for  that  authority  which,  by  violence,  he  had  estab- 
lished over  them ;  and  they  showed  an  equal  disposition 
to  submit  to  the  successor  whom  he  left  them  by  his  last 
will  and  testament.  It  was  afterwards  their  misfortune, 
that  there  never  was,  in  one  family,  any  long  regular 
succession ;  but  that  their  line  of  princes  was  continually 
broken,  either  by  private  assassinations  or  public  rebel- 
lions. The  praiorian  bands,  on  the  failure  of  every  fam- 
ily, set  up  one  emperor;  the  legions  in  the  East  a 
second;  those  in  Germany,  perhaps,  a  third;  and  the 
sword  alone  could  decide  the  controversy.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  that  mighty  monarchy  was  to  be 
lamented,  not  because  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was 
.never  left  to  them,  for  that  was  impracticable,  but  be- 
cause they  never  fell  under  any  succession  of  masters 
who  might  regularly  follow  each  other.  As  to  the  vio- 
lence, and  wars,  and  bloodshed,  occasioned  by  every  new 
settlement,  these  were  not  blamable,  because  they  were 
inevitable. 

The  house  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  island  about  sixty 
years ;  yet  the  partisans  of  the  white  rose  seemed  daily 
to  multiply  in  England.  The  present  establishment  has 
taken  place  during  a  still  longer  period.  Have  all  views 
of  right  in  another  family  been  utterly  extinguished, 
even  though  scarce  any  m<an  now  alive  had  arrived  at 
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the  years  of  discretion  when  it  was  expelled,  or  could 
have  consented  to  its  dominion,  or  have  promised  it  alle- 
giance?— a  sufficient  indication,  surely,  of  the  general 
sentiment  of  mankind  on  this  head.  For  we  blame  not 
the  partisans  of  the  abdicated  family  merely  on  account 
of  the  long  time  during  which  they  have  preserved  their 
imaginary  loyalty.  We  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a 
family  which  we  affirm  has  been  justly  expelled,  and 
which,  from  the  moment  the  new  settlement  took  place, 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  authority. 

But  would  we  have  a  more  regular,  at  least  a  more 
philosophical  refutation  of  this  principle  of  an  original 
contract,  or  popular  consent,  perhaps  the  following  ob- 
servations may  suffice. 

All  moral  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The 
first  are  those  to  which  men  are  impelled  by  a  natural 
instinct  or  immediate  propensity  which  operates  on  them, 
independent  of  all  ideas  of  obligation,  and  of  all  views 
either  to  public  or  private  utility.  Of  this  nature  are 
love  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefactors,  pity  to  the 
unfortunate.  When  we  reflect  on  the  advantage  which 
results  to  society  from  such  humane  instincts,  we  pay 
them  the  just  tribute  of  moral  approbation  and  esteem: 
but  the  person  actuated  by  them  feels  their  power  and 
influence  antecedent  to  any  such  reflection. 

The  second  kind  of  moral  duties  are  such  as  are  not 
supported  by  any  original  instinct  of  nature,  but  are 
performed  entirely  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  when  we 
consider  the  necessities  of  human  society,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  supporting  it,  if  these  duties  were  neglected. 
It  is  ihxx^  justice  J  or  a  regard  to  the  property  of  others, 
fidelity^  or  the  observance  of  promises,  become  obligatory, 
and  acquire  an  authority  over  mankind.  For  as  it  is 
evident  that  every  man  loves  himself  better  than  any 
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other  person,  he  is  naturally  impelled  to  extend  his 
acquisitions  as  much  as  possible ;  and  nothing  can 
restrain  him  in  this  propensity  but  reflection  and  expe- 
rience, by  which  he  learns  the  pernicious  efiects  of  that 
license,  and  the  total  dissolution  of  society  which  must 
ensue  from  it.  His  original  inclination,  therefore,  or  in- 
stinct, is  here  checked  and  restrained  by  a  subsequent 
judgment  or  observation. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  political  or 
civil  duty  of  alkf/iance  as  with  the  natural  duties  of  jus- 
tice and  fidelity.  Our  primary  instincts  lead  us  cither 
to  indulge  ourselves  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  to  seek 
dominion  over  others ;  and  it  is  reflection  only  which 
engages  us  to  sacrifice  such  strong  passions  to  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  and  public  order.  A  small  degree  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  suffices  to  teach  us,  that  society 
cannot  possibly  be  maintained  without  the  authority  of 
magistrates,  and  that  this  authority  must  soon  fall  into 
contempt  where  exact  obedience  is  not  paid  to  it.  The 
observation  of  these  general  and  obvious  interests  is  the 
source  of  all  allegiance,  and  of  that  moral  obligation 
which  we  attribute  to  it. 

What  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty 
oUdhflnnvCj  or  obedience  to  magistrates,  on  that  o^JideUlg^ 
or  a  regard  to  promises,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
consent  of  each  individual  which  subjects  him  to  gov- 
ernment, when  it  appears  that  both  allegiance  and  fidet 
ity  stand  precisely  on  the  same  foundation,  and  are  both 
submitted  to  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  apparent 
interests  and  necessities  of  human  society?  We  are 
bound  to  obey  our  sovereign,  it  is  said,  because  we  have 
given  a  tacit  promise  to  that  purpose.  But  why  are  we 
bound  to  observe  our  promise  ?  It  must  here  be  asserted, 
that  tlie  commerce  and  intercourse  of  mankind^  which 
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are  of  such  mighty  advantage,  can  have  no  security 
where  men  pay  no  regard  to  their  engagements.  In 
like  manner  may  it  be  said  that  men  could  not  live  at 
all  in  society,  at  least  in  a  civilized  society,  without  laws, 
and  magistrates,  and  judges,  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  strong  upon  the  weak,  of  the  violent  upon 
the  just  and  equitable.  The  obligation  to  allegiance 
being  of  like  force  and  authority  with  the  obligation  to 
fidelity,  we  gain  nothing  by  resolving  the  one  into  the 
other.  The  general  interests  or  necessities  of  society 
are  sufficient  to  estabhsh  both. 

If  the  reason  be  asked  of  that  obedience  which  we 
are  bound  to  pay  to  government,  I  readily  answer.  Be- 
cause society  could  not  othenme  subsist ;  and  this  answer  is 
clear  and  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  Your  answer  is, 
Because  we  sJiould  keep  our  word.  But  besides  that  nobody, 
till  trained  in  a  philosophical  system,  can  either  compre- 
hend or  relish  this  answer ;  besides  this,  I  say,  you  find 
yourself  embarrassed  when  it  is  asked,  Why  tve  are  bound 
to  keep  our  word  ,^  Nor  can  you  give  any  answer  but 
what  would  immediately,  without  any  circuit,  have  ac- 
counted for  our  obligation  to  allegiance. 

But  to  whom  is  allegiance  due,  and  wlu)  is  otir  lawful  save- 
reign  ?  This  question  is  often  the  most  difficult  of  any, 
and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  people  are  so 
happy  that  they  can  answer.  Our  present  sovereign,  who 
inherits,  in  a  direct  line,  from  ancestors  ilud  fiave  governed  us 
for  many  ages,  this  answer  admits  of  no  reply,  even 
though  historians,  in  tracing  up  to  the  remotest  anti- 
quity the  origin  of  that  royal  family,  may  find,  as  com- 
monly happens,  that  its  first  authority  was  derived  from 
usurpation  and  violence.  It  is  confessed  that  private 
justice,  or  the  abstinence  from  the  properties  of  others, 
is  a  most  cardinal  virtue.    Yet  reason  tells  ns  that  there 
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is  no  property  in  durable  objects,  such  as  land  or  houses, 
when  carefully  examined  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
but  must,  in  some  period,  have  been  founded  on  fraud 
and  injustice.  The  necessities  of  human  society,  neither 
in  private  nor  public  life,  will  allow  of  such  an  accurate 
inquiry  ;  and  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty  but  what 
may,  with  facility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  a  false 
philosophy  in  sifting  and  scrutinizing  it,  by  every  cap- 
tious rule  of  logic,  in  every  light  or  position  in  which  it 
may  be  placed. 

The  questions  with  regard  to  private  property  have 
filled  infinite  volumes  of  law  and  philosophy,  if  in  both 
we  add  the  commentators  to  the  original  text ;  and  in 
the  end  we  way  safely  pronounce,  that  many  of  the 
rules  there  established  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and 
arbitrary.  The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession  and  rights  of  princes,  and  forms 
of  government.  Several  cases  no  doubt  occur,  espec- 
ially in  the  infancy  of  any  constitution,  which  admit  of 
no  determination  from  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity ; 
and  our  historian  Rapin  pretends,  that  the  controversy 
between  Edward  the  Third  and  Philip  de  Valois  was  of 
this  nature,  and  could  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to 
heaven,  that  is,  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  shall  tell  me,  whether  Germanicus  or  Drusus 
ought  to  have  succeeded  to  Tiberius,  had  he  died  while 
they  were  both  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  for 
his  successor  ?  Ought  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  re- 
ceived as  equivalent  to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation  where 
it  had  the  same  effect  in  private  families,  and  had 
already,  in  two  instances,  taken  place  in  the  public? 
Ought  Germanicus  to  be  esteemed  the  elder  son,  be- 
cause he  was  born  before  Drusus;  or  the  younger, 
because  he  was  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his  brother  ? 
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Ought  the  right  of  the  elder  to  be  regarded  in  a  nation, 
where  he  had  no  advantage  in  the  succession  of  private 
families  ?  Ought  the  Roman  empire  at  that  time  to  be 
deemed  hereditary,  because  of  two  examples ;  or  ought 
it  even  so  early,  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
stronger,  or  to  the  present  possessor,  as  being  founded  on 
so  recent  an  usurpation  ? 

Commodus  mounted  the  throne  after  a  pretty  long 
succession  of  excellent  emperors,  who  had  acquired  their 
title,  not  by  birth,  or  public  election,  but  by  the  ficti- 
tious rite  of  adoption.  The  bloody  debauchee  being 
murdered  by  a  conspiracy,  suddenly  formed  between  his 
wench  and  her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
rraionan  Prwfcdy  these  immediately  deliberated  about 
choosring  a  master  to  human  kind,  to  speak  in  the  style 
of  those  ages ;  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Pertinax. 
Before  the  tyrant's  death  was  known,  the  Prwfcd  went 
secretly  to  that  senator,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
soldiers,  imagined  that  his  execution  had  been  ordered 
by  Commodus.  He  was  immediately  saluted  emperor 
by  the  ofiicer  and  his  attendants,  cheerfully  proclaimed 
by  the  populace,  unwillingly  submitted  to  by  the 
guards,  formally  recognized  by  the  senate,  and  pas- 
sively received  by  the  provinces  and  armies  of  the 
empire. 

The  discontent  of  the  Praiorian  bands  broke  out  in 
a  sudden  sedition,  which  occasioned  the  murder  of  that 
excellent  prince ;  and  the  world  being  now  without  a 
master,  and  without  government,  the  guards  thought 
proper  to  set  the  empire  formally  to  sale.  Julian,  the 
purchaser,  was  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers,  recognized 
by  the  senate,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people ;  and 
must  also  have  been  submitted  to  by  the  provinces,  had 
not  the  envy  of  the  legions  begotten  opposition   and 
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re>istance.  Pesccnnius  Niger  in  Syria  elected  himself 
emperor,  gained  the  tumultuary  consent  of  his  army. 
and  was  attended  with  the  secret  good-will  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome.  Albinus  in  Britain  found  an  equal 
right  to  set  up  his  claim ;  but  Severus,  who  governed 
Pannonia,  prevailed  in  the  end  above  both  of  them. 
That  able  politician  and  warrior,  finding  his  own  birth 
and  dignity  too  much  inferior  to  the  imperial  crown. 
professed,  at  first,  an  intention  only  of  revenging  the 
death  of  Pertinax.  He  marched  as  general  into  Italy. 
defeated  Julian,  and,  without  our  being  able  to  fix  any 
precise  commencement  even  of  the  soldiers*  consent*  he 
was  from  necessity  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  senate 
and  people,  and  fully  established  in  his  violent  authority. 
by  subduing  Niger  and  Albinus.* 

"  JnUr  hvc  Gordianus  Cwsar''  (says  Capitolinus,  speak- 
ing of  another  period)  ^stihhdus  a  miUiibus,  Imperator 
nl  appdlatm^  quia  non  end  alius  in  prfesetdi"  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  Gordian  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

Frequent  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  emperors ;  in  that  of  Alexander's  successors ; 
and  of  many  other  countries:  nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  unhappy  than  a  despotic  government  of  this  kind ; 
where  the  succession  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and 
must  be  determined  on  every  vacancy  by  force  or  elec- 
tion. In  a  free  government,  the  matter  is  often  una- 
voidable, and  is  also  much  less  dangerous.  The  interests 
of  liberty  may  there  frequently  lead  the  people,  in  their 
own  defence,  to  alter  the  succession  of  the  crown.  And 
the  constitution,  being  compounded  of  parts,  may  still 
maintain  a  suflicient  stability,  by  resting  on  the  aristo- 

*  Ilenxlian,  lib.  ii. 
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cratical  or  democratical  members,  though  the  monarchi- 
cal be  altered,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  former. 

In  an  absolute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal 
prince  who  has  a  title  to  the  throne,  it  may  safely  be 
determined  to  belong  to  the  first  occupant.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  but  too  frequent,  especially  in  the 
eastern  monarchies.  When  any  race  of  princes  expires, 
the  will  or  destination  of  the  last  sovereign  will  be 
regarded  as  a  title.  Thus  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
called  the  bastard  princes  to  the  succession  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  all  the  legitimate  princes,  would,  in  such 
an  event,  have  some  authority.*  Thus  the  will  of 
Charles  the  Second  disposed  of  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy. The  cession  of  the  ancient  proprietor,  especially 
when  joined  to  conquest,  is  likewise  deemed  a  good 
title.  The  general  obligation,  which  binds  us  to  govern- 
ment, is  the  interest  and  necessities  of  society  ;  and  this 
obligation  is  very  strong.     The  determination  of  it  to 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  ]k)urbon  and 
the  legitimate  princes,  against  this  destination  of  Louis  XIV.,  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  or'ujinal  contract  is  insisted  on,  even  in  that  absolute  government  The 
French  nation,  say  they,  choosimg  Hugh  C!apet  and  his  posterity  to  rule  over 
them  and  their  jKWterity,  where  the  former  line  fails,  there  is  »  tacit  right  re- 
SiTVcd  to  choose  a  new  royal  family  ;  and  this  right  is  invaded  by  calling  the 
Iwistard  princes  to  the  throne,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation.  But  tho 
C'ointe  de  Ik>ulainvilliers,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  liastard  princes,  ridi- 
cules this  notion  of  an  original  contract,  especially  when  applieil  to  Hugh 
C'ajM't,  who  mounted  the  throne,  says  he,  by  the  same  arts  which  have  ever 
liecn  employe* I  by  all  conquerors  and  usurpers.  lie  got  his  title,  indeed, 
recognized  by  the  states  after  he  liad  put  himself  in  possession  :  but  is  this  a 
choice  or  contract  ?  The  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  wo  may  observe,  was  a 
noted  republican  ;  but  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  very  conversant  in  his- 
tory, lie  knew  that  the  people  were  never  almost  consulted  in  these  revolu- 
tions and  new  establishments,  and  that  time  alone  bestoweil  right  and  authority 
on  what  was  commonly  at  first  founded  on  force  and  violence.  See  Etat  de 
la  France^  vol.  iii. 
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tills  or  that  particular  prince,  or  form  of  government,  is 
frequently  more  uncertain  and  dubious.    Present  pos- 
session has  considerable  authority  in  these  cases,  and 
greater  than  in  private  property ;  because  of  the  dis- 
orders which  attend  all  revolutions  and  changes  of  gov- 
ernment. 
I — **    We  shall  only  observe,  before  we  conclude,  that  though"" 
I       an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  justly,  in  the  specula- 
j       tive  sciences  of  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  or 
/       astronomy,  be  deemed  unfair  and  inconclusive,  yet  in  all 
/        questions  with  regard  to  morals,  as  well  as  criticism,  there 
I         is  really  no  other  standard,  by  which  any  controygrsg^ 
I  cap^ejfijL-bfedecided.   lAnd  notiiing  is  a  clearerproof,) 

^ — ^  that  a  theory^ofttciylEnd  is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  thafT" 
it  leads  to  paradoxes  repugnant  to  the  common  senti- 
ments of  mankind,  and  to  the  practice  and  opinion  of 
all  nations  and  all  ages.  The  doctrine,  which  founds  all 
lawful  government  on  an  originai  contraety  or  consent  of 
the  people,  is  plainly  of  this  kind ;  nor  has  the  most 
noted  of  its  partisans,  in  prosecution  of  it,  scrupled  to 
affirm,  that  absolute  monarchi/  is  inconsistent  tmth  civU  society, 
and  so  can  be  no  form  of  civil  government  at  all;  *  and  that 
the  supreme  power  in  a  state  cannot  taJce  from  any  man,  by 
taxes  and  impositions^  any  part  of  his  property,  tvithoui  his  omi 
consent  or  that  of  Ms  representatives.^  What  authority 
any  moral  reasoning  can  have,  which  leads  into  opinions 
so  wide  of  the  general  practice  of  mankind,  in  every 
place  but  this  single  kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  determine. 

The  only  passage  I  meet  with  in  antiquity,  where  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a 
promise,  is  in  Plato's  Crito;  where  Socrates  refuses  to 
escape  from  prison,  because  he  had  tacitly  promised  to 

*  See  Locke  on  Government,  chap.  vii.  §  90. 

t  ♦Locke  on  Government,  chap.  xi.  §  138, 189,  140. 
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obey  the  laws.  Thus  he  builds  a  Tory  consequence  of 
passive  obedience  on  a  ^Yhig  foundation  of  the  original 
contract. 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  these  mat- 
ters. If  scarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever  imagined 
that  government  was  founded  on  compact,  it  is  certain 
that  it  cannot,  in  general,  have  any  such  foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  was  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  terms  vt^xt^i^uv  novas  res 
imliri. 


ESSAY  XIII. 


OF   PASSIVE   OBEDIENCE. 

In  the  former  Essay,  we  endeavored  to  refute  the 
spemlaiive  systems  of  politics  advanced  in  this  nation,  as 
well  the  religious  system  of  the  one  party,  as  the  philo- 
sophical of  the  other.  We  now  come  to  examine  the 
practical  consequences  deduced  by  each  party,  with  regard 
to  the  measures  of  submission  due  to  sovereigns. 

As  the  obligation  to  justice  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
interests  of  society,  which  require  mutual  abstinence 
from  property,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  among  man- 
kind ;  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  execution  of  justice 
would  be  attended  with  very  pernicious  consequences, 
that  virtue  must  be  suspended,  and  give  place  to  public 
utility,  in  such  extraordinary  and  such  pressing  emer- 
gencies. The  maxim,  j&«<  Justitiay  7*iiat  Coeluniy  let  justice 
be  performed,  though  the  universe  be  destroyed,  is  appa- 
rently false,  and,  by  sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means, 
shows  a  preposterous  idea  of  the  subordination  of  duties. 
What  governor  of  a  town  makes  any  scruple  of  burn- 
ing the  suburbs,  wben  they  facilitate  the  approaches  of 
the  enemy  ?  Or  what  general  abstains  from  plundering 
a  neutral  country,  when  the  necessities  of  war  require 
it,  and  he  cannot  otherwise  subsist  his  army  ?     The  case 
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is  the  same  with  the  duty  of  allegiance ;  and  common 
sense  teaches  us,  that  as  government  binds  us  to  obedi- 
ence, only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  public  utility, 
that  duty  must  always,  in  extraordinary  cases,  when 
public  ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedience,  yield  to 
the  primary  and  original  obligation.  SahispopuU  suprenia 
LeXj  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.  This 
maxim  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  all 
ages :  nor  is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of  the  insurrections 
against  Nero  or  Philip  the  Second,  so  infatuated  with 
party  systems,  as  not  to  wish  success  to  the  enterprise, 
and  praise  the  undertakers.  Even  our  high  monarchical 
party,  in  spite  of  their  sublime  theory,  are  forced,  in 
such  cases,  to  judge,  and  feel,  and  approve,  in  conformity 
to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Resistance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  question  can  only  be  among  good  rea- 
soners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity  which  can 
justify  resistance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commendable. 
And  here,  I  must  confess,  that  I  shall  always  incline  to 
their  side,  who  draw  the  bond  of  alleigiance  very  close, 
and  consider  an  infringement  of  it  as  the  last  refuge  in 
desperate  cases,  when  the  public  is  in  the  highest  danger 
from  violence  and  tyranny.  For,  besides  the  mischiefs 
of  a  civil  war,  which  commonly  attends  insurrection,  it 
is  certain  that,  where  a  disposition  to  rebellion  appears 
among  any  people,  it  is  one  chief  cause  of  tyranny  in 
the  rulers,  and  forces  them  into  many  violent  measures 
which  they  never  would  have  embraced,  had  every  one 
been  inclined  to  submission  and  obedience.  Thus,  the 
ifjrannicide^  or  assassination,  approved  of  by  ancient 
maxims,  instead  of  keeping  tyrants  and  usurpers  in  awe, 
made  them  ten  times  more  fierce  and  unrelenting ;  and 
is  now  justly,  upon  that  account,  abolished  by  the  laws 
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of  nations,  and  universally  condemned  as  a  base  and 
treacherous  metkod  of  bringing  to  justice  these  disturbers 
of  society. 

Besides,  we  must  consider,  that  as  obedience  is  our 
duty  in  the  common  course  of  things,  it  ought  chiefly 
to  be  inculcated ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  preposter- 
ous than  an  anxious  care  and  solicitude  in  stating  all 
the  cases  in  which  resistance  may  be  allowed.  In  like 
manner,  though  a  philosopher  reasonably  acknowledges, 
in  the  course  of  an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  justice 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ; 
what  should  we  think  of  a  preacher  or  casuist,  who 
should  make  it  his  chief  study  to  find  out  such  cases, 
and  enforce  them  with  all  the  vehemence  of  argument 
and  eloquence?  Would  he  not  be  better  employed 
in  inculcating  the  general  doctrine,  than  in  displaying 
the  particular  exceptions,  which  we  are,  perhaps,  but 
too  much  inclined  of  ourselves  to  embrace  and  to  ex- 
tend? ^ 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons  which  may  be 
pleaded  in  defence  of  that  party  among  us  who  have, 
with  so  much  industry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  resist- 
ance ;  maxims  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are,  in  gene- 
ral, so  pernicious  and  so  destructive  of  civil  society. 
The  fint  is,  that  their  antagonists,  carrying  the  doctrine 
of  obedience  to  such  an  extravagant  height,  as  not  only 
never  to  mention  the  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases 
(which  might,  perhaps,  be  excusable),  but  even  posi- 
tively to  exclude  them ;  it  became  necessary  to  insist 
on  thece  exceptions,  and  defend  the  rights  of  injured 
truth  and  liberty.  The  second^  and,  perhaps,  better  rea- 
son, is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  British  constitution 
and  form  of  government. 

It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  constitution  to  establish 
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a  first  magistrate  with  such  high  preeminence  and  dig- 
nity, that,  though  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, so  far  as  regards  his  own  person,  above  the  laws, 
and  can  neither  be  questioned  nor  punished  for  any 
injury  or  wrong  which  may  be  committed  by  him.  His 
ministers  alone,  or  those  who  act  by  his  commission,  are 
obnoxious  to  justice;  and  while  the  prince  is  thus 
allured  by  the  prospect  of  personal  safety,  to  give  the 
laws  their  free  course,  an  equal  security  is,  in  effect, 
obtained  by  the  punishment  of  lesser  offenders;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  civil  war  is  avoided,  which  would  be 
the  infallible  consequence,  were  an  attack  at  every  turn 
made  directly  upon  the  sovereign.  But,  though  the 
constitution  pays  this  salutary  compliment  to  the  prince, 
it  can  never  be  reasonably  understood  by  that  maxim 
to  have  determined  its  own  destruction,  or  to  have 
established  a  tame  submission,  where  he  protects  his 
ministers,  perseveres  in  injustice,  and  usurps  the  whole 
power  of  the  commonwealth.  This  case,  indeed,  is 
never  expressly  put  by  the  laws;  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them,  in  their  ordinary  course,  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  it,  or  establish  any  magistrate,  with  superior 
authority,  to  chastise  the  exorbitances  of  the  prince. 
But  as  a  right  without  a  remedy  would  be  an  absurdity; 
the  remedy,  in  this  case,  is  the  extraordinary  one  of 
resistance,  when  affairs  come  to  that  extremity,  that  the 
constitution  can  be  defended  by  it  alone.  Resistance, 
therefore,  must  of  course  become  more  frequent  in  the 
British  government,  than  in  others  which  are  simpler, 
and  consist  of  fewer  parts  and  movements.  Where  the 
king  is  an  absolute  sovereign,  he  has  little  temptation 
to  commit  such  enormous  tyranny  as  may  justly  pro- 
voke rebellion.  ,But  where  he  is  limited,  his  impru- 
dent ambition,  without  any  great  vices,  may  run  him 
VOL.  UL  66 
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into  that  perilous  situation.  This  is  frequently  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  case  with  Charles  the  First; 
and  if  we  may  now  speak  truth,  after  animosities  are 
ceased,  this  was  also  the  case  with  James  the  Second. 
These  were  harmless,  if  not,  in  their  private  character, 
good  men;  but  mistaking  the  nature  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  engrossing  the  whole  legislative  power,  it 
became  necessary  to  oppose  them  with  some  vehe- 
mence ;  and  even  to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of  that 
authority,  which  he  had  used  with  such  imprudence  and 
indiscretion. 


ESSAY  XIV. 


OP   THE   COAXITION   OP   PARTIES. 

To  abolish  all  distinctions  of  party  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, perhaps  not  desirable  in  a  free  government. 
The  only  dangerous  parties  are  such  as  entertain  oppo- 
site views  with  regard  to  the  essentials  of  government, 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  or  the  more  considerable 
privileges  belonging  to  the  several  members  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  where  there  is  no  room  for  any  compromise 
or  accommodation,  and  where  the  controversy  may 
appear  so  momentous  as  to  justify  even  an  opposition 
by  arms  to  the  pretensions  of  antagonists.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  animosity  continued  for  above  a  century 
past,  between  the  parties  in  England;  an  animosity 
which  broke  out  sometimes  into  civil  war,  which  occa- 
sioned violent  revolutions,  and  which  continually  endan- 
gered the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  But  as 
there  have  appeared  of  late  the  strongest  symptoms  of 
an  universal  desire  to  abolish  these  party  distinctions, 
this  tendency  to  a  coalition  affords  the  most  agreeable 
prospect  of  future  happiness,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
cherished  and  promoted  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  promoting  so 
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good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreasonable  msult 
and  triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other^  to  encour- 
age moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper  medium  in  all 
disputes,  to  persuade  each  that  its  antagonist  may  posa- 
bly  be  sometimes  in  the  right,  and  to  keep  a  balance  in 
the  praise  and  blame  which  we  bestow  on  either  side. 
The  two  former  Essays,  concerning  the  original  contrad 
and  pamvc  obedience^  are  calculated  for  this  purpose  widi 
regard  to  the  philosophical  and  lyractical  controversies 
between  the  parties,  and  tend  to  show  that  neither  side 
are  in  these  respects  so  fully  sup{K>rted  by  reason  a? 
they  endeavor  to  flatter  themselves.  We  shall  proceed 
to  exercise  the  same  moderation  with  regard  to  the  iU#- 
/c/mY// disputes  between  the  parties,  by  proving  that  each 
of  them  was  justified  by  plausible  topics;  that  there 
were  on  both  sides  wise  men,  who  meant  well  to  their 
country ;  and  that  the  past  animosity  between  the  fac- 
tions had  no  better  foundation  than  narrow  prejudice  or 
interested  passion. 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  name 
of  Whigs,  might  justify,  by  very  specious  arguments, 
that  opposition  to  the  crown,  from  which  our  present 
free  constitution  is  derived.  -Though  obliged  to  ac^ 
knowledge,  that  precedents  in  favor  of  prerogative  had 
uniformly  taken  place  during  many  reigns  before 
Charles  the  First,  they  thought  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  submitting  any  longer  to  so  dangerous  an 
authority.  Such  might  have  been  their  reasoning :  as 
the  rights  of  mankind  are  for  ever  to  be  deemed  sacred, 
no  prescription  of  tyranny  or  arbitrary  power  can  have 
authority  sufficient  to  abolish  them.  Liberty  is  a  bless- 
ing so  inestimal)le,  that,  wherever  there  appears  any 
probability  of  recovering  it,  a  nation  may  willingly  run 
many  hazards,  and  ought  not  even  to  repine   at  the 
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greatest  effusion  of  blood  or  dissipation  of  treasure. 
All  human  institutions,  and  none  more  than  government, 
are  in  continual  fluctuation.  Kings  are  sure  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  extending  their  prerogatives  :  and 
if  favorable  incidents  be  not  also  laid  hold  of  for  ex- 
tending and  securing  the  privileges  of  the  people,  an 
universal  despotism  must  for  ever  prevail  amongst  man- 
kind. The  example  of  all  the  neighboring  nations 
proves,  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  intrust  with  the  crown 
the  same  high  prerogatives  which  had  formerly  been 
exercised  during  rude  and  simple  ages.  And  though 
the  example  of  many  late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in 
favor  of  a  power  in  the  prince  somewhat  arbitrary,  more 
remote  reigrti  afford  instances  of  stricter  limitations  im- 
posed on  the  crown ;  and  those  pretensions  of  the  par- 
liament now  branded  with  the  title  of  innovations,  are 
only  a  recovery  of  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 

These  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  surely  large, 
and  generous,  and  noble :  to  their  prevalence  and  suc- 
cess the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty  :  perhaps  its  learning, 
its  industry,  commerce,  and  naval  power:  by  them 
chiefly  the  English  name  is  distinguished  among  the 
society  of  nations,  and  aspires  to  a  rivalship  with  that 
of  the  freest  and  most  illustrious  commonwealths  of  an- 
tiquity. But  as  all  these  mighty  consequences  could 
not  reasonably  be  foreseen  at  the  time  when  the  contest 
began,  the  royalists  of  that  age  wanted  not  specious  ar-^ 
guments  on  their  side,  by  which  they  could  justify  their 
defence  of  the  then  established  prerogatives  of  the 
prince.  We  shall  state  the  question,  as  it  might  have 
appeared  to  them  at  the  assembling  of  that  parliament, 
which,  by  its  violent  encroachments  on  the  crown, 
began  the  civil  wars. 

The  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have  s^id, 
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known  and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  use  and  prac- 
tice :  reason  is  so  uncertain  a  guide,  that  it  will  always 
be  exposed  to  doubt  and  controversy:  could  it  ever 
render  itself  prevalent  over  the  people,  men  had  always 
retained  it  as  their  sole  rule  of  conduct :  they  had 
still  continued  in  the  primitive  unconnected  state  of 
nature,  without  submitting  to  political  governments 
whose  sole  basis  is,  not  pure  reason,  but  authority  and 
precedent.  Dissolve  these  ties,  you  break  all  the  bonds 
of  civil  society,  and  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  con- 
sult his  private  interest,  by  those  expedients,  which  his 
appetite,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  reason, 
shall  dictate  to  him.  The  spirit  of  innovation  is  in 
itself  pernicious,  however  favorable  its  particular  object 
may  sometimes  appear ;  a  truth  so  obvious,  that  the 
popular  i)arty  themselves  are  sensible  of  it,  and  there- 
fore cover  their  encroachments  on  the  crown  by  the 
plausible  pretence  of  their  recovering  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

But  the  present  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allowing 
all  the  suppositions  of  that  party,  have  been  incontesta- 
l)ly  established  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Tudor ;  a  period  which,  as  it  now  comprehends  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  may  be  allowed  sufficient  to  give 
stal)ility  to  any  constitution.  Would  it  not  have  ap- 
peared ridiculous,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
to  have  talked  of  the  republican  constitution  as  the  rule 
of  government ;  or  to  have  supposed,  that  the  former 
rights  of  the  senate,  and  consuls,  and  tribunes,  were  still 
subsisting  ? 

But  the  present  claims  of  the  English  monarchs  are 
much  more  favoraljle  than  those  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors during  that  age.  The  authority  of  Augustus  was  a 
plain  usurpation,  grounded  only  on  military  violence. 
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and  forms  such  an  epoch  in  the  Roman  history  as  is 
obvious  to  every  reader.  But  if  Henry  VII.  really, 
as  some  pretend,  enlarged  the  power  of  the  crown,  it 
was  only  by  insensible  acquisitions,  which  escaped  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  have  scarcely  been 
remarked  even  by  historians  and  politicians.  The  new 
government,  if  it  deserves  the  epithet,  is  an  impercep- 
tible transition  from  the  former;  is  entirely  ingrafted 
on  it ;  derives  its  title  fully  from  that  root ;  and  is  to 
be  considered  only  as  one  of  those  gradual  revolutions, 
to  which  human  aflfairs,  in  every  nation,  will  be  for  ever 
subject. 

The  house  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuart, 
exercised  no  prerogatives  but  what  had  been  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  Plantagenets.  Not  a  single  branch 
of  their  authority  can  be  said  to  be  an  innovation.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  perhaps  former  kings  exerted 
these  powers  only  by  intervals,  and  were  not  able,  by 
reason  of  the  opposition  of  their  barons,  to  render  them 
so  steady  a  rule  of  administration.*  But  the  sole  infer- 
ence from  this  fact  is,  that  those  ancient  times  were 
more  turbulent  and  seditious ;  and  that  royal  authority, 
the  constitution,  and  the  laws,  have  happily  of  late 
gained  the  ascendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now 
speak  of  recovering  the  ancient  constitution  ?  The  for- 
mer control  over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  com- 
mons, but  in  the  barons ;  the  people  had  no  authority, 

•  The  author  believes  tliat  he  was  the  first  writer  who  advanced,  tliat  the 
family  of  Tudor  possessed  in  general  more  authority  tlian  their  immediate 
prtKloressont ;  an  opinion  which  he  hopes  will  be  supported  bv  histor}-,  but 
whi<'li  he  i)roj)Osos  with  some  diffidence.  There  are  strong  symptoms  of  arbi- 
trary jwwer  in  some  former  reigns  even  after  signing  of  the  charters.  The 
I)owcr  of  the  crown  in  that  age  depended  less  on  the  constitution,  than  on  the 
capacity  and  vigor  of  the  prince  who  wore  it  —  Edition  N. 
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and  even  little  or  no  liberty ;  till  the  crown,  by  sup- 
pressing these  factious  tyrants,  enforced  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  obliged  all  the  subjects  equally  to 
respect  each  other's  rights,  privileges,  and  properties. 
If  we  must  return  to  the  ancient  barbarous  and  feudal 
constitution,  let  those  gentlemen,  who  now  behave  them- 
selves with  so  much  insolence  to  their  sovereign,  set  the 
first  example.  Let  them  make  court  to  be  admitted  as 
retainers  to  a  neighboring  baron ;  and,  by  submitting  to 
slavery  under  him,  acquire  some  protection  to  them- 
selves, together  with  the  power  of  exercising  rapine  and 
oppression  over  their  inferior  slaves  and  villains.  This 
was  the  condition  of  the  commons  among  their  remote 
ancestors. 

But  how  far  back  must  we  go,  in  having  recourse  to 
ancient  constitutions  and  governments?  There  was  a 
constitution  still  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  these 
innovators  affect  so  much  to  appeal.  During  that  period 
there  was  no  Magna  Cliarta :  the  barons  themselves  pos- 
sessed few  regular,  stated  privileges ;  and  the  house  of 
commons  probably  had  not  an  existence. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the  Commons,  while  they  are 
assuming,  by  usurpation,  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment, talk  of  reviving  the  ancient  institutions.  Is  it  not 
known,  that,  though  representatives  received  wages  from 
their  constituents,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Lower  House 
was  always  considered  as  a  burden,  and  an  exemption 
from  it  as  a  privilege  ?  Will  they  persuade  us  that 
power,  which  of  all  human  acquisitions  is  the  most 
coveted,  and  iu  comparison  of  which,  even  reputation, 
and  pleasure,  and  riches,  are  slighted,  could  ever  be  re- 
garded as  a  burden  by  any  man  ? 

The  property  acquired  of  late  by  the  Commons,  it  is 
said,  entitles  them  to  more  power  than  their  ancestors 
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enjoyed.  But  to  what  is  this  increase  of  their  property 
owing  but  to  an  increase  of  their  liberty  and  their  secu- 
rity ?  Let  them  therefore  acknowledge  that  their  ances- 
tors, while  the  crown  w|ls  restrained  by  the  seditious 
barons,  really  enjoyed  less  liberty  than  they  themselves 
have  attained,  after  the  sovereign  acquired  the  ascend- 
ant :  and  let  them  enjoy  that  liberty  with  moderation, 
and  not  forfeit  it  by  new  exorbitant  claims,  and  by  ren- 
dering it  a  pretence  for  endless  innovations. 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  present  established 
practice  of  the  age.  That  has  most  authority,  because 
it  is  recent :  it  is  also  best  known,  for  the  same  reason. 
Who  has  assured  those  tribunes  that  the  Plantagenets 
did  not  exercise  as  high  acts  of  authority  as  the  Tudors  ? 
Historians,  they  say,  do  not  mention  them.  But  histo- 
rians are  also  silent  with  regard  to  the  chief  exertions 
of  prerogative  by  the  Tudors.  Where  any  power  or 
prerogative  is  fully  and  undoubtedly  established,  the 
exercise  of  it  passes  for  a  thing  of  course,  and  readily 
escapes  the  notice  of  history  and  annals.  Had  we  no 
other  monuments  of  EHzabeth's  reign  than  what  are 
preserved  even  by  Camden,  the  most  copious,  judicious, 
and  exact  of  our  historians,  we  should  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  most  important  maxims  of  her  govern- 
ment. 

Was  not  the  present  monarchical  government,  in  its 
full  extent,  authorized  by  lawyers,  recommended  by  di- 
vines, acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiesced  in,  nay, 
passionately  cherished,  by  the  people  in  general,  and  all 
this  during  a  period  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  and,  till  of  late,  without  the  smallest  murmur  or 
controversy?  This  general  consent  surely,  during  so 
long  a  time,  must  be  sufficient  to  render  a  constitution 
legal  and  valid.     K  the  origin  of  all  power  be  derived, 

VOL.  m.  G7 
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as  is  pretended,  from  the  people,  here  is  their  consent  in 
the  fullest  and  most  ample  terms  that  can  be  desired  or 
imagined. 

But  the  people  must  not  pretend,  because  they  can, 
by  their  consent,  lay  the  foundations  of  government, 
that  therefore  they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  pleasure, 
to  overthrow  and  subvert  them.  There  is  no  end  of 
these  seditious  and  arrogant  claims.  The  power  of  the 
crown  is  now  openly  struck  at :  the  nobility  are  also  in 
visible  peril :  the  gentry  will  soon  follow :  the  popular 
leaders,  who  will  then  assume  the  name  of  gentry, 
will  next  be  exposed  to  danger :  and  the  people 
themselves,  having  become  incapable  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  lying  under  the  restraint  of  no  authority, 
must,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  admit,  instead  of  their 
legal  and  mild  monarchs,  a  succession  of  military  and 
despotic  tyrants. 

These  consequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as 
the  present  fury  of  the  people,  though  glossed  over  by 
pretensions  to  civil  liberty,  is  in  reality  incited  by  the 
fanaticism  of  religion  ;  a  principle  the  most  blind,  head- 
strong and  ungovernable,  by  which  human  nature  can 
possibly  be  actuated.  Popular  rage  is  dreadful,  from 
whatever  motive  derived;  but  must  be  attended  with 
the  most  pernicious  consequences,  when  it  arises  from  a 
principle  which  disclaims  all  control  by  human  law,  rea- 
son, or  authority. 

These  are  the  arguments  which  each  party  may  make 
use  of  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors  dur- 
ing that  great  crisis.  The  event,  if  that  can  be  admitted 
as  a  reason,  has  shown,  that  the  arguments  of  the  popu- 
lar party  were  better  founded ;  but  perhaps,  according 
to  the  established  maxims  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  the 
views  of  the   royalists  ought,  beforehand,  to  have  ap- 
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peared  more  solid,  more  safe,  and  more  legal.  But  this 
is  certain,  that  the  greater  moderation  we  now  employ 
m  representing  past  events,  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to 
produce  a  full  coalition  of  the  parties,  and  an  entire 
acquiescence  in  our  present  establishment.  Moderation 
is  of  advantage  to  every  establishment:  nothing  but 
zeal  can  overturn  a  settled  power ;  and  an  over  active 
zeal  in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like  spirit  in  antagonists. 
The  transition  from  a  moderate  opposition  against  an 
establishment,  to  an  entire  acquiescence  in  it,  is  easy  and 
insensible. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments  which  should 
induce  the  malecontent  party  to  acquiesce  entirely  in 
the  present  settlement  of  the  constitution.  They  now 
find,  that  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  though  at  first  con- 
nected with  religious  fanaticism,  could  purge  itself  from 
that  pollution,  and  appear  imder  a  more  genuine  and 
engaged  aspect ;  a  friend  to  toleration,  and  encourager  of 
all  the  enlarged  and  generous  sentiments  that  do  honor 
to  human  nature.  They  may  observe,  that  the  popular 
claims  could  stop  at  a  proper  period ;  and,  after  re- 
trenching the  high  claims  of  prerogative,  could  still 
maintain  a  due  respect  to  monarchy,  the  nobility,  and 
to  all  ancient  institutions.  Above  all,  they  must  be  sen- 
sible, that  the  very  principle  which  made  the  strength 
of  their  party,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  chief 
authority,  has  now  deserted  them,  and  gone  over  to 
their  antagonists.  The  plan  of  liberty  is  settled ;  its 
happy  efiects  are  proved  by  experience ;  a  long  tract  of 
time  has  given  it  stability  ;  and  whoever  would  attempt 
to  overturn  it,  and  to  recall  the  past  government  or 
abdicated  family,  would,  besides  other  more  criminal 
imputations,  be  exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  the  reproach 
of  faction  and  innovation.     While  they  peruse  the  his- 
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tory  of  pi^t   event-,  tLey  ought  to  rer-esr:-  'i^icL  i^ 

iLo^r  rijLu-  of  tLe  crov.Ti  are  I-^ng  ?i:20c  aimiLIki^-eL  li*! 
xL;:  tl-e  tyriinny,  and  violence,  ani  ozzre&iz^  - :  -e-ljii 
:^e;.'  of:ea  .rive  r;^.  are  ill?  frosa  wLicii  iLe  €-5IJiiI1=ch-: 
ii':.ert;.'  of  the  constitution  Las  now  a:  lisz  Lirr-Lj  T^r:- 
tected  the  people.  TLe<e  reSectioas  \r2i  prc-ve  i  :»e:r:er 
-ecurity  to  0':r  freedom  and  pri\diez«:«  li-in  t:  i-r". 
contrary  to  the  clvare^r  evidence  of  ti:i5-  tLii  -r.ji 
regd  powers  ever  Lad  an  exi-tence.  Tb-er^e-  i*  rji:  « 
more  efiectual  method  of  betraying  a  cau?e  T"r.>T>  -r.  l^j 
the  -rtres-  of  the  ar.^uinent  on  a  wrong  plac«e.  az>f.  :j  II?- 
puting  an  untenable  po-jt.  inure  the  adversarie?  lo  50:- 
ce-s  and  victorv. 
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I  SUPPOSE,  that  if  a  Member  of  Parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  or  Queen  Anne,  while  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Protestant  Succession  was  yet  uncertain, 
were  deliberating  concerning  the  party  he  would  choose  . 
in  that  important  question,  and  weighing,  with  impar- 
tiality, the  advantages  and  disadvantages  on  each  side,  I 
believe  the  following  particulars  would  have  entered 
into  his  consideration. 

He  would  easily  perceive  the  great  advantage  result- 
ing from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family,  by  which 
we  should  preserve  the  succession  clear  and  undisputed, 
free  from  a  pretender,  with  such  a  specious  title  as  that 
of  blood,  which,  with  the  multitude,  is  always  the  claim 
the  strongest  and  most  easily  comprehended.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  question  with 
regard  to  governors,  independent  of  governmeniy  is  frivo- 
lous, and  little  worth  disputing,  much  less  fighting  about. 
The  generality  of  mankind  never  will  enter  into  these  sen- 
timents ;  and  it  is  much  happier,  I  believe,  for  society, 
that  they  do  not,  but  rather  continue  in  their  natural 
prepossessions.  How  could  stability  be  preserved  in 
any  monarchical  government  (which,  though  perhaps 
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not  the  best.  i?.  an  1  always  has  been,  the  znost  common 
of  any  .  unless  men  had  ^:^  passionate  a  r^^arl  for  the 
true  heir  of  their  r«jyal  fisaily :  and  even  though,  h-e  i-* 
weak  in  understanding,  or  Lnfirm  in  years,  save  h?n  so 
sen-ible  a  preference  aVjve  persons  the  most  accoco- 
plished  in  shininir  talents,  or  celebrated  for  zrexi 
achievements  V  Would  not  every  popular  leader  p^: 
in  his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  'irithozik  anj 
vacancy,  and  the  kin^tiom  become  the  theatre  of  per- 
petual wars  and  convuLrions !  The  condition  of  the 
Roman  empire,  surely,  was  not  in  this  respect  much  to 
be  envied :  nor  is  that  of  the  E'l^Um  nations,  who  pay 
little  regard  to  the  titles  of  their  sovereign*  but  sacrifice 
them  everv*  day.  to  the  caprice  or  momentary  hmaor  oi 
the  populace  or  soldiery.  It  is  but  a  foolish  wisdom, 
which  is  so  carefully  displayed  in  midervaloing  pnnce& 
and  placinjr  them  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  nuzh 
kind.  To  be  sure,  an  anatomist  finds  no  more  in  the 
greatest  monarch  than  in  the  lowest  peasant  or  dav- 
laborer :  and  a  moralist  may.  perhaps^  fi^equentlv  find 
less.  But  what  do  all  these  reflections  tend  to  ?  We 
all  of  us  still  retain  these  prejudices  in  favor  of  hinh 
and  family  ;  and  neither  in  our  serious  occupations^  nor 
most  careless  amusements,  can  we  ever  jret  entii^j  nd 
of  them.  A  tragedy  that  should  represent  the  adven- 
tures of  sailors,  or  porters,  or  even  of  private  gande^ 
men,  would  presently  disgust  us;  but  one  that  intro- 
duces kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes  an  air  of 
importance  and  dignity.  Or  should  a  man  he  able,  bv 
bis  superior  wisdom,  to  get  entirely  above  sa<^  px^poe- 
session&  he  would  soon,  by  means  of  the  same  wisdcMSU 
again  bring  himself  down  to  them  for  the  sake  of  soci- 
ety, whose  welfare  he  would  perceive  to  be  intimatelv 
connected  with  them.    Far  from  endeavoring  to  unde- 
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ceive  the  people  in  this  particular,  he  would  cherish 
such  sentunents  of  reverence  to  their  princes,  as  requi- 
site to  preserve  a  due  subordination  in  society.  And 
though  the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  men  be  often  sac- 
rificed to  maintain  a  king  in  possession  of  his  throne,  or 
preserve  the  right  of  succession  undisturbed,  he  enter- 
tains no  indignation  at  the  loss,  on  pretence  that  every 
individual  of  these  was,  perhaps,  in  himself,  as  valuable 
as  the  prince  he  served.  He  considers  the  consequences 
of  violating  the  hereditary  right  of  kings ;  consequences 
which  may  be  felt  for  many  centuries,  while  the  loss 
of  several  thousand  men  brings  so  little  prejudice  to  a 
large  kingdom,  that  it  may  not  be  perceived  a  few  years 
after. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  succession  are  of  an 
opposite  nature,  and  arise  from  this  very  circumstance, 
that  it  violates  hereditary  right,  and  places  on  the  throne 
a  prince  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that  dignity. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  history  of  this  Island,  that  the 
privileges  of  the  people  have,  during  near  two  centuries, 
been  continually  upon  the  increase,  by  the  division  of 
the  church  lands,  by  the  alienations  of  the  barons' 
estates,  by  the  progress  of  trade,  and  above  all  by  the 
happiness  of  our  situation,  which,  for  a  long  time,  gave 
us  sufficient  security,  without  any  standing  army  or 
military  establishment.  On  the  contrary,  public  liberty 
has,  almost  in  every  other  nation  of  Europe,  been,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  extremely  on  the  decline ;  while 
the  people  were  disgusted  at  the  hardships  of  the  old 
feudal  militia,  and  rather  chose  to  intrust  their  prince 
with  mercenary  armies,  which  he  easily  turned  against 
themselves.  It  was  nothing  extraordinary,  therefore, 
that  some  of  our  British  sovereigns  mistook  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  at  least  the  genius  of  the  people ; 
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and  as  they  embracad  all  the  favorable  precedents  left 
them  by  their  ancestors,  they  overlooked  all  those  which 
were  contrary,  and  which  supposed  a  limitation  in  our 
government.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  mistake, 
by  the  example  of  all  the  neighboring  princes,  who, 
bearing  the  same  title  or  appellation,  and  being  adorned 
with  the  same  ensigns  of  authority,  naturally  led  them 
to  claim  the  same  powers  and  prerogatives.  It  appears 
from  the  speeches  and  proclamations  of  James  I.,  and 
the  whole  train  of  that  prince's  actions,  as  well  as  his 
son's,  that  he  regarded  the  English  government  as  a 
simple  monarchy,  and  never  imagined  that  any  consid- 
erable part  of  his  subjects  entertained  a  contrary  idea. 
This  opinion  made  those  monarchs  discover  their  preten- 
sions, without  preparing  any  force  to  support  them ;  and 
even  without  reserve  or  disguise,  which  are  always 
employed  by  those  who  enter  upon  any  new  project,  or 
endeavor  to  innovate  in  any  government.*     The  flattery 

*  King  James  told  his  Parliament  plainly,  when  they  meddled  in  state  affairs, 
"  Xe  sutor  ultra  crepulam  f  "  He  used  also,  at  his  table,  in  promiscaoas  com- 
panies, to  advance  his  notions  in  a  manner  still  more  undisguised,  as  we  may 
learn  from  a  story  told  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Waller,  and  which  that  poet  used 
frequently  to  repeat.  When  Mr.  Waller  was  young,  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
go  to  Court,  and  he  stood  in  the  circle  and  saw  King  James  dine ;  where, 
amongst  other  company,  there  sat  at  table  two  Bishops.  The  King  openly 
and  aloud  proposed  this  question,  irAe/A^r  he  might  not  tale  his  subjects*  money' 
irhtn  he  had  occasion  for  iV,  tcithout  all  this  fonnalit*/  of  Parliament.  The  one 
Bishop  readily  replied,  "  God  forbid  you  should  not^  for  i/ou  are  the  breath  of 
our  nostrils.''  The  other  Bishop  declined  answering,  and  said  he  was  not 
skilled  in  Parliamentary  cases.  But  upon  the  King's  urging  him,  and  saying 
he  would  admit  of  no  evasion,  his  Lordship  replied  very  pleasantly,  **  ^Vhy, 
th(  n,  1  think-  f/our  Majesty  may  lawfully  take  my  brother's  money,  for  he  offers 
it."  In  Sir  Walter  Riileigh's  Preface  to  the  History  of  the  World,  there  is 
this  remarkable  passage.  "'Philip  the  11.,  by  stromj  hand  and  main  force, 
a'ttuiptcd  to  make  himself  not  only  an  absolute  monarch  ovtr  the  Xttherlands, 
lik'  unto  the  kinys  and  sovereiyns  of  England  and  France,  6«^  Turk  like,  to 
trtad  utid'^r  his  fet  all  their  natural  and  fundamental  laics,  pririUyts.  and 
ancient  i-iyhts.'*     Spencer,  speaking  of  some  grants  of  the  English  Kings  to 
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of  courtiers  further  confirmed  their  prejudices;  and, 
above  all,  that  of  the  clergy,  who,  from  several  passages 
of  Scripture y  and  these  wrested  too,  had  erected  a  regu- 
lar and  avowed  system  of  arbitrary  power.  The  only 
method  of  destroying,  at  once,  all  these  high  claims  and 
pretensions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true  hereditary  line, 
and  choose  a  prince,  who,  being  plainly  a  creature  of  the 
public,  and  receiving  the  crown  on  conditions,  expressed 
and  avowed,  found  his  authority  established  on  the  same 
bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  people.  By  electing 
him  in  the  royal  line,  we  cut  oflf  all  hopes  of  ambitious 
subjects,  who  might,  in  future  emergencies,  disturb  the 
government  by  their  cabals  and  pretensions :  by  render- 
ing the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  we  avoided  all 
the  inconveniences  of  elective  monarchy :  and  by  exclud- 
ing the  lineal  heir,  we  secured  all  our  constitutional 
limitations,  and  rendered  our  government  uniform,  and 
of  a  piece.  The  people  cherish  monarchy,  because  pro- 
tected by  it :  the  monarch  favors  liberty,  because  created 
by  it :  and  thus  every  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  new 
establishment,  as  far  as  human  skill  and  wisdom  can 
extend  itself 

These  are  the  separate  advantages  of  fixing  the  suc- 
cession,  either  in   the   house  of  Stuart,  or  in  that  of 

the  Irish  corporations,  says,  "  All  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  first  grant 
tlicy  were  tolerable  and  (>erliaps  reasonable,  yet  now  are  most  unreasonable 
and  inconvenient.  But  all  these  will  easily  be  cutoff  with  the  superior  power 
of  her  ^lajcsty's  prerogative,  against  which  her  own  grants  are  not  to  bo 
pleaded  or  enforced."     State  of  Ireland^  page  1537,  Edit.  17U6. 

As  these  were  very  common,  though  not,  [)erhaps,  the  universal  notions  of 
the  times,  the  two  first  Princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  the  more  excusa- 
ble for  their  mistake.  And  Rapin,  the  most  judicious  of  historians,*  seems 
sometimes  to  treat  them  with  too  much  severity  upon  account  of  it 

*  III  F.i>iTH^Ns  H,  X,  the  wonls  "/^f  nw^tJtuUchuf  of  hifinrians^''  which  stood  in  Edi- 
tions F,  <i.  an*  changed  to  '*8aitable  to  hw  usual  malignity  and  partiftlity." 

VOL.  III.  G8 
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Ilanovcr.  There  are  also  disadvantages  in  each  esub- 
li.sliiiient,  which  an  impartial  patriot  would  ponder  and 
oxaijiine,  in  order  to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the 
whole. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Protestant  succession  con^ 
in  the  foreign  dominions  which  are  possessed  bv  the 
princes  of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of 
the  Continent,  and  lose  us,  in  some  measure,  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  we  possess,  of  being  surrounded  and 
guarded  by  the  sea,  which  we  command.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  recalling  the  abdicated  family  consist  chieflv 
in  their  religion,  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  society 
than  that  established  among  us;  is  contrary  to  it,  and 
adbrds  no  toleration,  or  peace,  or  security,  to  any  other 
communion. 

it  ai)pears  to  me,  that  these  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages are  allowed  on  both  sides ;  at  least,  by  every  one 
who  is  at  all  susceptible  of  argument  or  reasoning.  Xo 
sul)ject,  however  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  the  dis- 
puted title  and  foreign  dominions  of  the  present  royal 
lamily  are  a  loss.  Nor  is  there  any  partisan  of  the 
Stuarts  but  will  confess,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary, 
indeleasible  right,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are 
also  disadvantages  in  that  family.  It  belongs,  therefore, 
to  a  i)hilosopher  alone,  who  is  of  neither  party,  to  put 
all  tli(»  (ircunistances  in  the  scale,  and  assign  to  each  of 
them  its  ])roper  poise  and  influence.  Such  a  one  will 
readily  at  first  acknowledge,  that  all  political  questions 
are  infinitely  complicated,  and  that  there  scarcely  ever 
occurs  in  any  deliberation,  a  choice  which  is  either 
l)urely  good,  or  purely  ill.  Consequences,  mixed  and 
varied,  may  be  foreseen  to  flow  from  every  measure: 
and  many  consequences,  unforeseen,  do  always,  in  fact. 
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result  from  every  one.  Hesitation,  and  reserve,  and 
suspense,  are  therefore  the  only  sentiments  he  brings  to 
this  essay  on  trial.  Or,  if  he  indulges  any  paasion,  it  is 
that  of  derision  against  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are 
always  clamorous  and  dogmatical,  even  in  the  nicest 
questions,  of  which,  from  want  of  temper,  perhaps  still 
more  than  of  understanding,  they  are  altogether  unfi^ 
judges. 

But  to  say  something  more  determinate  on  this  head, 
the  following  reflections  will,  I  hope,  show  the  temper, 
if  not  the  understanding,  of  a  philosopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  first  appearances,  and 
by  past  experience,  we  must  allow  that  the  advantages 
of  a  parliamentary  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover  are 
greater  than  those  of  an  imdisputed  hereditary  title  in 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  that  our  fathers  acted  wisely  in 
preferring  the  former  to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the  house 
of  Stuart  ruled  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  some  inter- 
ruption, was  above  eighty  years,  the  government  was 
kept  in  a  continual  fever,  by  the  contention  between  the 
privileges  of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  If  arms  were  dropped,  the  noise  of  disputes 
continued :  or  if  these  were  silenced,  jealousy  still  cor- 
roded the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural 
ferment  and  disorder.  And  while  we  were  thus  occu- 
pied in  domestic  disputes,  a  foreign  power,  dangerous 
to  public  liberty,  erected  itself  in  Europe,  without  any 
opposition  from  us,  and  even  sometimes  with  our  assist- 
ance. 

Jiut  during  these  last  sixty  years,  when  a  parliamen- 
tary establishment  has  taken  place;  whatever  factions 
may  have  prevailed,  either  among  the  people  or  in 
public  assemblies,  the  whole  force  of  our  constitution 
has  always  fallen  to  one  side,  and  an  uninterrupted  har- 
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ing  titles,  the  question  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
sword,  and  by  devastation,  and  by  civil  war. 

A  prince,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  disputed  title, 
dares  not  arm  his  subjects ;  the  only  method  of  securing 
a  people  fully,  both  against  domestic  oppression  and 
foreign  conquest. 

Notwithstanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  criti- 
cal escape  did  we  make,  by  the  late  peace,  from  dangers, 
which  were  owing  not  so  much  to  bad  conduct  and  ill 
success  in  war,  as  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  mortgag- 
ing our  finances,  and  the  still  more  pernicious  maxim  of 
never  paying  off  our  incumbrances  ?  Such  fatal  meas- 
ures would  not  probably  have  been  embraced,  had  it  not 
been  to  secure  a  precarious  establishment.* 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be 
embraced  rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  is  not 
supported  by  any  other  views  or  motives,  a  man  needs 
only  transport  himself  back  to  the  era  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  suppose  that  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  parlia- 
ment which  recalled  the  royal  family,  and  put  a  period 
to  the  greatest  disorders  that  ever  arose  from  the  oppo- 
site pretensions  of  prince  and  people.  What  would  have 
been  thought  of  one  that  had  proposed,  at  that  time,  to 
set  aside  Charles  II.  and  settle  the  crown  on  the  Duke 
of  York  or  Gloucester,  merely  in  order  to  exclude  all 
high  claims,  like  those  of  their  father  and  grandfather  ? 
Would  not  such  a  one  have  been  regarded  as  an  extrav- 
agant projector,  who  loved  dangerous  remedies,  and 
could  tamper  and  play  with  a  government  and  national 
constitution,  like  a  quack  with  a  sickly  patient.f 

•  Tliose  who  consider  how  universal  this  pernicious  practice  of  fundinjj  has 
IxH'ome  all  over  Europe,  may  perhaps  dispute  this  last  opinion.  But  we  lay 
under  less  necessity  than  other  states.  —  Xote  in  Editions  F,  G,  II,  N. 

t  Tlie  advantages  which  result  from  a  parliamentary  title,  preferably  to  an 
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In  reality,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  nation  for 
excluding  the  race  of  Stuart,  and  so  many  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  is  not  on  account  of  their  hereditary 
title,  (a  reason  which  would,  to  vulgar  apprehensions, 
have  appeared  altogether  absurd,)  but  on  account  of 
their  religion,  which  leads  us  to  compare  the  disadvan- 
tages above  mentioned  in  each  establishment. 

I  confess  that,  considering  the  matter  in  general,  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  prince  had  no  foreign 
dominions,  and  could  confine  all  his  attention  to  the 
government  of  the  island.  For  not  to  mention  some  real 
inconveniences  that  may  result  from  territories  on  the 
Continent,  they  afford  such  a  handle  for  calumny  and 
defamation,  as  is  greedily  seized  by  the  people,  always 
disposed  to  think  ill  of  their  superiors.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  HanoVer  is,  perhaps,  the 
spot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  least  inconvenient  for  a 
King  of  England.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  at  a 
distance  from  the  great  powers,  which  are  our  natural 
rivals :  it  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  well 
as  by  the  arms  of  its  own  sovereign :  and  it  serves  only 
to  connect  us  more  closely  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
our  natural  ally.'^* 


hereditary  one,  tlioufjli  tbcy  are  groat,  are  too  refined  ever  to  enter  into  the 
c'once[)tion  of  the  vul<^ar.  The  bulk  of  mankind  would  never  allow  them  to 
be  sufli(;ient  for  committing  what  would  be  regarded  as  an  injustice  to  the 
Prince.  They  must  be  supported  by  some  gross,  ])opular,  and  familiar  topics ; 
and  wise  men,  though  convinced  of  their  force,  would  reject  them,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  weakness  and  j)rejudices  of  the  people.  An  encroaching  tyrant, 
or  deluded  bigot  alone,  by  his  misconduct,  is  able  to  enrage  the  nation,  and 
render  practicable  what  was  always,  perhaps,  desirable.  —  Editions  F,  G, 
II,  N. 

*  In  the  last  war,  it  has  been  of  service  tD  us,  by  furnishing  us  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  auxiliary  troops,  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  in  the  world. 
'I'lu'  Elector  of  Hanover  is  the  only  considerable  j)rince  in  the  empire  who 
has  drove  no  separate  end,  and  has  raised  up  no  stale  pretensions,  during  the 
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The  religious  persuasion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  is  an 
inconvenience  of  a  much  deeper  die,  and  would  threaten 
us  with  much  more  dismal  consequences.  The  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  with  its  train  of  priests  and  friars,  is 
more  expensive  than  ours ;  even  though  unaccompanied 
with  its  natural  attendants  of  inquisitors,  and  stakes, 
and  gibbets,  it  is  less  tolerating :  and,  not  content  with 
dividing  the  sacerdotal  from  the  regal  office  (which  must 
be  prejudicial  to  any  state),  it  bestows  the  former  on  a 
foreigner,  who  has  always  a  separate  interest  from  that 
of  the  public,  and  may  often  have  an  opposite  one. 

But  were  this  religion  ever  so  advantageous  to  society, 
it  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  established  among  us,  and 
which  is  likely  to  keep  possession,  for  a  long  time,  of  the 
minds  of  the  people.  And  though  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  progress  of  reason  will,  by  degrees,  abate 
the  acrimony  of  opposite  religions  all  over  Europe,  yet 
the  spirit  of  moderation  has,  as  yet,  made  too  slow 
advances  to  be  entirely  trusted  *  * 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  settle- 
ment in  the  family  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us  from  a  dis- 
puted title,  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  with  those  of 

late  comiiiotions  of  Europe ;  but  has  acted  all  along  with  the  dignity  of  a 
King  of  Britain.  And,  ever  since  the  accession  of  tliat  family,  it  would  bo 
didicult  to  show  any  harm  we  have  ever  received  fn)m  the  electoral  dominions, 
except  that  short  disgust  in  1718  with  Charles  the  r2th,  who,  regulating  him- 
self by  iiuixinis  very  dilVerent  from  those  of  other  princes,  made  a  personal 
(luarrcl  of  every  jniblic  injury .f — Editions  F,  G,  II,  N. 

•  "  The  <'(>nduct  of  the  Saxon  family,  where  the  same  person  can  be  a 
Catholic  King  and  a  Pn)testant  Ekrtor,  is  {K*rliaps  the  first  instance  in  modem 
times  of  so  reasonable  and  prudent  a  Iwhavior :  and  the  gradual  progress  of 
tlic  Catholic  superstition  does  even  there  prognosticate  a  sjKiedy  alteration. 
After  whirh  it  is  justly  to  be  apprehended,  that  persecutions  will  put  a  speedy 
l>cri<Hl  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  place  of  its  nativity." — Editions  F, 
(;,  II,  N. 

t  Note  iu  Edition  X.    **  Thi* mis puhliahtfiin  1752." 
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the  settlement  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  fi-ees  us 
from  the  claims  of  prerogative ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
its  disadvantages,  by  placing  on  the  throne  a  Roman 
Catholic,  are  greater  than  those  of  the  other  establish- 
ment, in  settling  the  crown  on  a  foreign  prince.  What 
party  an  impartial  patriot,  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
or  (^ueen  Anne,  would  have  chosen  amidst  these  oppo- 
site views,  may  perhaps  to  some  appear  hard  to  deter- 
mine* 

But  the  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover  has 
actually  taken  place.  The  princes  of  that  family,  with- 
out intrigue,  without  cabal,  without  solicitation  on  their 
part,  have  been  called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  legislative  body.  They  have, 
since  their  accession,  displayed,  in  all  their  actions,  the 
utmost  mildness,  equity,  and  regard  to  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution. Our  own  ministers,  our  own  parliaments,  oiu*- 
selves,  have  governed  us ;  and  if  aught  ill  has  befallen 
us,  we  can  only  blame  fortune  or  ourselves.  What  a 
reproach  must  we  become  among  nations,  if^  disgusted 
with  a  settlement  so  deliberately  made,  and  whose  con- 
ditions have  been  so  religiously  observed,  we  should 
throw  every  thing  again  into  confusion,  and,  by  our 
levity  and  rebellious  disposition,  prove  ourselves  totally 
luifit  for  any  state  but  that  of  absolute  slavery  and  sub- 
jection ? 

The  greatest  inconvenience  attending  a  disputed  title 
is,  that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions. 
What  wise  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  would  run 
directly  into  a  civil  war  and  rebellion  ?  Not  to  mention, 
tliat  so  long  possession,  secured  by  so  many  laws,  must, 

*  '*  I'or  my  jjart,  I  cstccni  liberty  so  invaluable  a  blessing  in  society,  that 
\\liat4\('r  favors  its  pro^n*fss  and  ^c(•llrity,  ran  scarce  be  too  fondly  cherished 
I'V  i'\ri\  <mi'.  who  i..  a  lover  of  liinnan  kind."  —  Editions  F,  G,  H,  N. 
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ere  this  time,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  have  begotten  a  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
independent  of  their  present  possession :  so  that  now  we 
should  not,  even  by  a  revolution,  obtain  the  end  of 
avoiding  a  disputed  title. 

No  revolution  made  by  national  forces  will  ever  be 
able,  without  some  other  great  necessity,  to  abolish  our 
debts  and  incumbrances,  in  which  the  interest  of  so 
many  persons  is  concerned.  And  a  revolution  made  by 
foreign  forces  is  a  conquest,  a  calamity  with  which  the 
precarious  balance  of  power  threatens  us,  and  which  our 
civil  dissensions  are  likely,  above  all  other  circumstances, 
to  bring  upon  us. 

VOL.  m.  69 
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IDEA  OP  A  PERFECT   COMMONWEALTH.* 

It  is  not  with  forms  of  government,  as  with  other 
artificial  contrivances,  where  an  old  engine  may  be 
rejected,  if  we  can  discover  another*  more  accurate  and 
commodious,  or  where  trials  may  safely  be  made,  even 
though  the  success  be  doubtful.  An  established  govern- 
ment has  an  infinite  advantage,  by  that  very  drcum- 
stance,  of  its  being  established ;  the  bulk  of  mankind 
being  governed  by  authority,  not  reason,  and  never 
attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not  the 
recommendation  of  antiquity. 

To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  afiiiur,  or  try  experiments 
merely  upon  the  credit  of  supposed  argument  and  phi- 
losophy, can  never  be  the  part  of  a  wise  magistrate,  who 
will  bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of  age; 
and  though  he  may  attempt  some  improvements  for 
tho  public  good,  yet  will  he  adjust  his  innovations  as 
nvuoh  ius  possible  to  the  ancient  fabric,  and  preserve 
entire  tho  chief  pillars  and  supports  of  tlie  constitution. 


*  "  (>f  all  nvinkiiul,  thoro  an^  none  s>i>  pernicious  as  political  projectors,  if 
ihov  have  ]Hnvcr«  nor  8i>  ndioulou:^,  if  thoy  >nrant  it:  a&.  on  the  oilier  hand,  a 
\\  isc  )H^H(ioian  is  the  nK^t  Wnciioial  character  in  nature,  if  accompanied  irith 
authoniy,  ami  the  m<vit  inmx'^nt^  and  not  altogether  useless,  even  if  deprived 
of  it."      KiMTu^NS  F,  G,  n,  N. 


__l^ 
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The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  divided 
concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the  most  com- 
modious for  sailing;  and  Huygens,  who  at  last  deter- 
mined the  controversy,  is  justly  thought  to  have  obliged 
the  learned  as  well  as  commercial  world,  though  Colum- 
bus had  sailed  to  America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made 
the  tour  of  the  world,  without  any  such  discovery.  As 
one  form  of  government  must  be  allowed  more  perfect 
than  another,  independent  of  the  manners  and  humors 
of  particular  men,  why  may  we  not  inquire  what  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all,  though  the  common  botched  and 
inaccurate  governments  .seem  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
society,  and  though  it  be  not  so  easy  to  establish  a  new 
system  of  government,  as  to  build  a  vessel  upon  a  new 
construction  ?  The  subject  is  surely  the  most  worthy  of 
curiosity  of  any  the  w^it  of  man  can  possibly  devise. 
And  who  knows,  if  this  controversy  were  fixed  by  the 
universal  consent  of  the  wise  and  learned,  but,  in  some 
future  age,  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  of  reduc- 
ing the  theory  to  practice,  either  by  a  dissolution  of 
some  old  government,  or  by  the  combination  of  men  to 
form  a  new  one,  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world  ?  In 
all  cases,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  know  what  is  the 
most  perfect  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
any  real  constitution  or  form  of  government  as  near  it 
as:  possible,  by  such  gentle  alterations  and  innovations 
as  may  not  give  too  great  disturbance  to  society. 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  present  Essay  is,  to  revive  this 
subject  of  speculation ;  and  therefore  I  shall  deliver  my 
sentiments  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A  long  disserta- 
tion on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  public,  who  will  be  apt  to  regard  such 
disquisitions  both  as  useless  and  chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  suppose  great  refor- 
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mation  in  the  manners  of  mankind^  are  plainly  imadh 
nary.  Of  {his  nature,  are  the  BepubHe  of  Plato,  and  me 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Oceana  is  tiie  only 
valuable  model  of  a  commonwealth  that  has  yet  been 
offered  to  the  public. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Oceana  seem  to  be  tiiese: 
Mrsty  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of 
whatever  abilities^  by  intervals,  out  of  public  employ^ 
ment  Secondly  Its  Agrarian  is  impracticable.  Men 
will  soon  learn  the  art  which  was  practised  in  ancient 
Home,  of  concealing  their  possessions  under  other 
people's  names,  till  at  last  the  abuse  will  become  so 
common,  that  they  will  throw  off  even  the  appearance 
of  restraint  Thirdly  The  Oceana  provides  not  a  sufficient 
security  for  liberty,  or  the  redress  of  grievance&  The 
senate  must  propose,  and  the  people  consent,  by  which 
means  the  senate  have  not  only  a  negative  upon  the 
people,  but,  what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  their 
negative  goes  before  the  votes 'of  the  people.  Were 
the  king^s  negative  of  the  same  nature  in  the  English 
constitution,  and  could  he  prevent  any  bill  from  com- 
ing into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  absolute  monarch. 
As  his  negative  follows  the  votes  of  the  houses,  it  is  of 
little  consequence,  such  a  difference  is  there  in  the  manr 
ner  of  placing  the  same  thing.  When  a  popular  bUl  has 
been  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought  to  maturity,  all 
its  conveniences  and  inconveniences  weighed  and  bal- 
anced, if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for  the  royal  assent, 
few  princes  will  venture  to  reject  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  people.  But  could  the  king  crush  a  disagreeable 
bill  in  embryo  (as  was  the  case  for  some  time  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  by  means  of  the  Lords  of  the  Arti- 
cles), the  British  government  would  have  no  balance, 
nor  would  grievances  ever  be  redressed ;  and  it  is  cer- 
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tain,  that  exorbitant  power  proceeds  not  in  any  govern- 
ment from  new  laws,  so  much  as  from  neglecting  to 
remedy  the  abuses  which  frequently  rise  from  the  old 
onea  A  government,  says  Machiavel,  must  often  be 
brought  back  to  its  original  principles.  It  appears  then, 
that  in  the  Oceana^  the  whole  legislature  may  be  said  to 
rest  in  the  senate,  which  Harrington  would  own  to  be 
an  inconvenient  form  of  government,  especially  after 
the  Agrarian  is  abolished. 

Here  is  a  form  of  government,  to  which  I  cannot,  in 
theory,  discover  any  considerable  objection. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of 
equal  extent,  be  divided  into  100  counties,  and  each 
county  into  100  parishes,  making  in  all  10,000.  If  the 
country  proposed  to  be  erected  into  a  commonwealth 
be  of  more  narrow  extent,  we  may  diminish  the  number 
of  counties ;  but  never  bring  them  below  thirty.  If  it 
be  of  greater  extent,  it  were  better  to  enlarge  the  par- 
ishes, or  throw  more  parishes  into  a  county,  than 
increase  the  number  of  counties. 

*  Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  in 
the  county,  and  all  the  householders  worth  500  pounds 
in  the  town  parishes,  meet  annually  in  the  parish 
church,  and  choose  by  ballot,  some  freeholder  of  the 
county  for  their  member,  whom  we  shall  call  the  courdy 
representative. 

Let  the  100  county  representatives,  two  days  after 
their  election,  meet  in  the  county  town,  and  choose  by 
ballot,  from  their  own  body,  ten  county  magistrates^  and 


*  "  Let  all  the  freeholders  in  the  county  parishes,  and  those  who  pay  scot 
and  lot  in  the  town  parishes,  meet  annually,"  etc.  —  Editions  F,  G. 

"  Let  all  the  freeholders  of  ten  pounds  a  year  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
householders  worth  200  pounds  in  the  town  parishes,  meet  annually,"  etc.  — 
Editions  H,  N. 
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one  senator.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, 100  senators,  1,100  county  magistrates,  and 
10,000  county  representatives;  for  we  shall  bestow  on 
all  senators  the  authority  of  county  magistrates,  and  on 
all  county  magistrates  the  authority  of  county  represen- 
tatives. 

liCt  the  senators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endowed 
with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth ; 
the  power  of  peace  and  war,  of  giving  orders  to  gene- 
rals admimls,  nnd  ambassadors;  and,  in  short,  all  the 
pi^erogatives  of  a  British  king,  except  his  negative. 

lA^t  the  county  representatives  meet  in  their  particu- 
lar counties,  and  possess  the  whole  legislative  power  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  greater  number  of  counties 
deciding  the  question :  and  where  these  are  equal,  let 
the  senate  have  the  casting  vote. 

Kverv  now  law  must  first  be  debated  in  the  senate ; 
and  though  rejecteil  by  iu  if  ten  senators  insist  and  pro- 
test* it  must  bo  sont  down  to  the  counties.  The  senate, 
if  thoy  ploas^\  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the  law  their 
roas^Mis  for  receiving  or  rvjooting  it. 

BooauA^  it  would  bo  troublesome  to  ass^^mble  all  the 
cvHinty  ivprosontativos  for  ovory  trivial  law  that  may  be 
rov|ui<iio,  the  sonato  have  thoir  ohoioo  of  <onding  down 
t!io  law  either  to  the  county  ma^r^stnAtos  or  county 
rvrro^^nxtv^rivesw 

rhe  iua^:<:r:i:o^  thvHtgh  the  Uw  Iv  rv^forrvvl  to  thenu 
:v,.^\\  .:'  :hcv  v\\t><\  v\d  :he  rvvr^':?<:::A:i\v<v  iiri  submit 


Wluf:u\   :>.c  ^..^..^    Vv    rvUrrvvl   :  v  :>o;   <^':t^i:e  to  the 
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though  the  determination  be,  by  the  senate,  referred  to 
the  magistrates,  if  five  representatives  of  the  county 
order  the  magistrates  to  assemble  the  whole  court  of 
representatives,  and  submit  the  afiair  to  their  deter- 
mination, they  must  obey. 

Either  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives  may 
give,  to  the  senator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to 
be  proposed  to  the  senate ;  and  if  five  counties  concur 
in  the  same  order,  the  law,  though  refused  by  the 
senate,  must  come  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or 
representatives,  as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five 
countiea 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  their  magis- 
trates or  representatives,  may  throw  any  man  out  of 
all  public  offices  for  a  year.  Thirty  counties  for  three 
years. 

The  senate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  member 
or  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be 
reelected  for  that  year.  The  senate  cannot  throw  out 
twice  in  a  year  the  senator  of  the  same  county. 

The  power  of  the  old  senate  continues  for  three 
weeks  after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  represen- 
tatives. Then  all  the  new  senators  are  shut  up  in  a 
conclave  like  the  cardinals ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot, 
such  as  that  of  Venice  or  Malta,  they  choose  the  follow- 
ing magistrates ;  a  protector,  who  represents  the  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  presides  in  the  senate ;  two 
secretaries  of  state :  these  six  councils,  a  council  of  state, 
a  council  of  religion  and  learning,  a  council  of  trade, 
a  council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war,  a  council  of  the 
admiralty,  each  council  consisting  of  five  persons; 
together  with  six  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  a 
first  commissioner.     All  these  must  be  senators.     The 
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senate  also  names  all  the  ambassadors  to  foreign  covirts, 
who  may  either  h6  senators  or  not. 

The  3enate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  these,  but  must 
reelect  them  every  year. 

The  protector  and  two  secretaries  have  session  and 
suffrage  in  the  council  of  state.  The  business  of  that 
council  is  all  foreign  politics.  The  council  of  state  has 
session  and  suffrage  in  all  the  other  councils. 

The  council  of  religion  and  learning  inspects  the  uni- 
versities and  clergy.  That  of  trade  inspects  every  thing 
that  may  affect  commerce.  That  of  laws  inspects  all 
the  abuses  of  law  by  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  exam- 
ines what  improvements  may  be  made  of  the  munici- 
pal law.  That  of  war  inspects  the  militia  and  its  disci- 
pline, magazines,  stores,  etc. ;  and  when  the  republic  is 
in  war,  examines  into  the  proper  orders  for  generals. 
The  council  of  admiralty  has  the  same  power  with 
regard  to  the  navy,  together  with  the  nomination  of  the 
captains  and  all  inferior  officers. 

None  of  these  councils  can  give  orders  themselves, 
except  where  they  receive  such  powers  from  the  senate. 
In  other  cases,  they  must  communicate  every  thing  to 
the  senate. 

When  the  senate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
councils  may  assemble  it  before  the  day  appointed  for 
its  meeting. 

Besides  these  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another  called 
the  court  of  amtjiHii/ors  ;  which  is  thus  constituted.  If 
any  candidates  for  the  otlice  of  senator  have  more  votes 
tlian  a  thini  of  the  ivpresontatives.  that  c;indidate  who 
hj\s  most  votes  next  to  tJie  senator  elected,  becomes 
incapable  for  ouo  voar  of  all  public  otlices.  even  of  being 
a  magistrate  or  ivpivseutative  ;  but  he  takes  his  seat  in 
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the  court  of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a  court  which 
may  sometimes  consist  of  a  hundred  members,  some- 
times have  no  members  at  all ;  and  by  that  means  be 
for  a  year  abolished. 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the  com- 
monwealth. It  has'  only  the  inspection  of  public  ac- 
counts, and  the  accusing  of  any  man  before  the  Senate. 
If  the  senate  acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may, 
if  they  please,  appeal  to  the  people,  either  magistrates 
or  representatives.  Upon  that  appeal,  the  magistrates 
or  representatives  meet  on  the  day  appointed  by  the 
court  of  competitors,  and  choose  in  each  county  three 
persons,  from  which  number  every  senator  is  excluded. 
These,  to  the  number  of  300,  meet  in  the  capital,  and 
bring  the  person  accused  to  a  new  trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propose  any  law  to 
the  senate ;  and  if  refused,  may  appeal  to  the  people, 
that  is,  to  the  magistrates  or  representatives,  who 
examine  it  in  their  counties.  Every  senator,  who  is 
thrown  out  of  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  takes 
his  seat  in  the  court  of  competitors. 

The  senate  possesses  all  the  judicative  authority  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  from  the 
inferior  courts..  It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  all  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  is  a  kind  of  republic  within  itself,  and 
the  representatives  may  make  by-laws,  which  have  no 
authority  till  three  months  after  they  are  voted.  A 
copy  of  the  law  is  sent  to  the  senate,  and  to  every 
other  county.  The  senate,  or  any  single  county,  may 
at  any  time  annul  any  by-law  of  another  county. 

The  representatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the 
British  justices  of  the  peace  in  trials,  commitments,  etc. 

The    magistrates   have   the  appointment  of  all  the 
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officers  of  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  causes  with 
regard  to  the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by  appeal 
before  the  magistrates.  They  pass  the  accounts  of  all 
the  officers ;  but  must  have  their  own  accounts  exam- 
ined and  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  represen- 
tatives. 

The 'magistrates  name  rectors  or  ministers  to  all  the 
parishes. 

The  Presbyterian  government  is  established;  and 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  an  assenrt)ly  or  synod 
of  all  the  presbyters  of  the  county.  The  magistrates 
may  take  any  cause  from  this  court,  and  determine  it 
themselves. 

The  magistrates  may  try,  and  depose  or  suspend  any 
presbyter. 

The  militia  is  established  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Switzerland,  which,  being  well  known,  we  shall  not 
insist  upon  it.  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  addi- 
tion, that  an  army  of  20,000  men  be  annually  drawn 
out  by  rotation,  paid  and  encamped  during  six  weeks  in 
summer,  that  the  duty  of  a  camp  may  not  be  altogether 
unknown. 

The  magistrates  appoint  all  the  colonels,  and  down- 
wards. The  senate  all  upwards.  During  war,  the  gen- 
eral appoints  the  colonel  and  downwards,  and  his  com- 
mission is  good  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  that,  it 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to 
which  the  regiment  belongs.  The  magistrates  may 
break  any  officer  in  the  county  regiment ;  and  the  sen- 
ate may  do  the  same  to  any  officer  in  the  service.  If 
the  magistrates  do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the  gen- 
eraFs  choice,  they  may  appoint  another  officer  in  the 
place  of  him  they  reject. 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the  magis- 
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trates  and  a  jury ;  but  the  senate  can  stop  any  trial,  and 
bring  it  before  themselves. 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  before  the  senate 
for  any  crime. 

The  protector,  the  two  secretaries,  the  council  of  state, 
■with  any  five  or  more  that  the  senate  appoints,  are  pos- 
sessed, on  extraordinary  emergencies,  of  didcUorial  power 
for  six  months. 

The  protector  may  pardon  any  person  condemned  by 
the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in 
the  field  can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  shall  call  London,  may  be 
allowed  four  members  in  the  senate.  It  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  four  counties.  The  representatives  of 
each  of  these  choose  one  senator  and  ten  magistrates. 
There  are  therefore  in  the  city  four  senators,  forty-four 
magistrates,  and  four  hundred  representatives.  The 
magistrates  have  the  same  authority  as  in  the  counties. 
The  representatives  also  have  the  same  authority ;  but 
they  never  meet  in  one  general  court :  they  give 
their  votes  in  their  particular  county  or  division  of  hun- 
dreds. 

When  they  enact  any  by-law,  the  greater  number 
of  counties  or  divisions  determines  the  matter.  And 
where  these  are  equal,  the  magistrates  have  the  casting 
vote. 

The  magistrates  choose  the  mayor,  sherifi)  recorder, 
and  other  officers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  representative,  magistrate, 
or  senator  as  such,  has  any  salary.  The  protector,  secre- 
taries, councils,  and  ambassadors,  have  salaries. 

The  first  year  in  every  century  is  set  apart  for  cor- 
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nfXUkt  aJI  £ZHrq':iaIide«  wikicn  time  m^v  ItmTV  prodaced 
vn  tii^  reprfr«entatiT€-  Tlii*  izii2«t  be  done  bv  the  legis- 
latere. 

The  following  politkal  apborians  may  e^^^m  the 
rea^/n  of  these  orders. 

The  lower  sort  of  people  and  soiall  proprietors  are 
good  enough  jcdges  of  one  not  very  distant  firmn  them 
in  rank  or  habitation  :  and  therefore,  in  their  parochial 
meeting*,  will  probably  choose  the  best^  or  nearly  the 
be*Jt  representative :  but  they  are  whofly  unfit  for  county 
meeting*,  and  for  electing  into  the  higher  offices  of  the 
republic.  Their  ignorance  gives  the  grandees  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deceiving  them. 

Ten  thousand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually 
elected,  are  a  bairiii  large  enough  for  any  free  govern- 
ment. It  Ls  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  than 
J  0/)00,  and  yet  these  oppress  the  people.  But  as  power 
always  ry^ntinuea  there  in  the  same  persons  and  families, 
thiii  makcH  them  in  a  manner  a  different  nation  from  the 
jieople.  Besides,  the  nobles  are  there  imited  under  a 
few  headw  of  families. 

All  free  governments  mast  consist  of  two  councils,  a 
biHw.T  and  a  greater,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  senate  and 
people.  The  people,  as  Harrington  observes,  would 
want  wis^lom  without  the  senate :  the  senate,  without 
tin;  people,  would  want  honesty. 

A  large  assembly  of  1,000,  for  instance,  to  represent 
tljo  people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  fall  into  disorder. 
\^  not  allowed  to  debate,  the  sonnto  has  a  negative 
upon  them,  and  the  worst  kind  of  t\OirJ\tivo.  that  before 
renolution. 

Here,  therefore,  is  an  inooiwotrun^oo  which  no  gov- 
ernment has  yet  fully  remedioiK  but  which  is  the  easiest 
to  be  remedied  in  the  AVOrUl     M  tho  people  debate,  all 
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is  confosion:  if  they  do  not  debate,  they  can  only 
resolve ;  and  then  the  senate  carves  for  them.  Divide 
the  people  into  many  separate  bodies,  and  then  they 
may  debate  with  safety,  and  every  inconvenience  seems 
to  be  prevented. 

Cardinal  de  Eetz  says,  that  all  numerous  assemblies, 
however  composed,  are  mere  mob,  and  swayed  in  their 
debates  by  the  least  motive.  This  we  find  confirmed 
by  daily  experience.  When  an  absurdity  strikes  a 
member,  he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbor,  and  so  on  till 
the  whole  be  infected.  Separate  this  great  body ;  and 
though  every  member  be  only  of  middling  sense,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  thing  but  reason  can  prevail  over 
the  whole.  Influence  and  example  being  removed, 
good  sense  will  always  get  the  better  of  bad  among  a 
number  of  people.* 

There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  every 
.senate^  its  combination  and  its  division.  Its  combination 
is  most  dangerous ;  and  against  this  inconvenience  we 
have  provided  the  following  remedies:  1.  The  great 
dependence  of  the  senators  on  the  people  by  annual 
elections;  and  that  not  by  an  undistinguished  rabble, 
like  the  English  electors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and 
education.  2.  The  small  power  they  are  allowed.  They 
have  few  offices  to  dispose  of  Almost  all  are  given  by 
the  magistrates  in  the  counties.  3.  The  court  of  com- 
petitors, which,  being  composed  of  men  that  are  their 
rivals  next  to  them  in  interest,  and  uneasy  in  their 
present  situation,  will  be  sure  to  take  all  advantages 
against  them. 

*  "  Good  sense  is  one  thing,  but  follies  arc  numberless ;  and  every  man 
has  a  difTorent  one.  The  only  way  of  making  a  people  wise,  is  to  keep  them 
from  uniting  into  large  assemblies."  —  Edition  F,  G,  H,  N. 
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The  (liviHion  of  the  senate  is  prevented,  1.  By  the 
HinallncHH  of  their  number.  2.  As  faction  supposes  a 
combination  in  a  separate  interest,  it  is  prevented  by 
their  (hjpendence  on  the  people.  3.  They  have  a  power 
of  expelling  any  factious  member.  It  is  true,  when 
another  member  of  the  same  spirit  comes  from  the 
county,  they  have  no  power  of  expelling  him :  nor  is 
it  lit  they  should,  for  that  shows  the  humor  to  be  in  the 
people,  and  may  possibly  arise  from  some  ill  conduct  in 
])ublic  afiliirs.  4.  Almost  any  man,  in  a  senate  so  regu- 
larly choHcn  by  the  people,  may  be  supposed  fit  for  any 
civil  ollico.  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  for  the  senate 
to  form  some  general  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
posing of  oflices  among  the  members :  which  resolutions 
would  not  confine  them  in  critical  times,  when  extraor- 
dinary parts  on  the  one  hand,  or  extraordinary  stupidity 
on  the  other,  appears  in  any  senator ;  but  they  would 
be  sulUoiout  to  prevent  intrigue  and  fiiction,  by  making 
tlio  dispostvl  of  the  offices  a  thing  of  course.  For  in- 
stance, lot  it  be  a  resolution,  That  no  man  shall  enjoy 
any  office  till  he  has  vsat  four  years  in  the  senate  :  that, 
except  ambasv^\dors,  no  man  shdl  be  in  office  two  years 
following :  tliat  no  man  shall  attain  the  higher  offices 
but  thix>ugh  the  lower :  that  no  man  shall  be  protector 
twice*  etc.  The  senate  of  Venice  govern  themselves  by 
such  iw^Uution^s 

lu  toivigu  polities  the  interest  of  the  senate  can 
8oaivoly  over  bo  divided  fi\>m  that  of  the  people :  and 
thoivtlnv  it  is  tit  to  make  the  senate  absolute  with 
ivg^uxl  to  thorn,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  seorocy 
or  ivtinod  |vUc\ .  Uosidos^  without  money  no  alliance 
oau  l>o  oxooutovl.  and  the  seuAte  is  still  sufficiently 
doj  ouvioiu.     Not  to  tueutioiu  that  the  legislative  power. 
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being  always  superior  to  the  executive,  the  magistrates 
or  representatives  may  interpose  whenever  they  think 
proper. 

The  chief  support  of  the  British  government  is  the 
opposition  of  interest :  but  that,  though  in  the  main 
8er\dceable,  breeds  endless  factions.  In  the  foregoing 
plan,  it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  harm.  The 
competUora  have  no  power  of  controlling  the  senate : 
they  have  only  the  power  of  accusing,  and  appealing  to 
the  people. 

It  is  necessary,  likewise,  to  prevent  both  combina- 
tion and  division  in  the  thousand  magistrates.  This 
18  done  sufficiently  by  the  separation  of  places  and 
interests. 

But,  lest  that  should  not  be  sufficient,  their  depend- 
ence on  the  10,000  for  their  elections  serves  to  the  same 
purpose. 

Nor  is  that  all;  for  the  10,000  may  resume  the 
power  whenever  they  please,  and  not  only  when  they 
all  please,  but  when  any  five  of  a  hunjdred  please,  which 
will  happen  upon  the  very  first  suspicion  of  a  separate 
interest. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  unite  or 
divide,  except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  fall 
xmder  the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to  men- 
tion their  annual  election,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  are  of  any  consideration. 

A  small  commonwealth  is  the  happiest  government 
in  the  world  within  itself,  because  every  thing  lies  under 
the  eye  of  the  rulers:  but  it  may  be  subdued  by  great 
force  from  without.  This  scheme  seems  to  have  all 
the  advantages  both  of  a  great  and  a  little  common- 
wealth. 

Every  county  law  may  be  annulled  either  by  the 
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It  is  not  with  fonns  of  government,  as  with  other 
artificial  contrivances,  where  an  old  engine  may  be 
rejected,  if  we  can  discover  another  more  accurate  and 
commodious,  or  where  trials  may  safely  be  made,  even 
thougli  the  success  be  doubtful.  An  established  govern- 
ment has  an  infinite  advantage,  by  that  very  circum- 
stance, of  its  being  established ;  the  bulk  of  mankind 
being  governed  by  authority,  not  reason,  and  never 
attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not  the 
recommendation  of  antiquity. 

To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  afifair,  or  try  experiments 
merely  upon  the  credit  of  supposed  argument  and  phi- 
losophy, can  never  be  the  part  of  a  wise  magistrate^  who 
will  bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of  age ; 
and  thoujrli  he  may  attempt  some  improvements  for 
the  public  good,  yet  will  he  adjust  his  innovations  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  ancient  fabric,  and  preserve 
entire  the  chief  pillars  and  supports  of  the  constitution. 


*  ••  Of  all  mankind,  thoro  aro  nouo  *■»  pernicious  as  politkai  pro|ectoxs.  if 
t]ii>y  have  ]H)\Vfr.  nor  mi  ri(.liru!ou<.  if  thoy  want  it:  as.  on  the  odier  liaiid«  a 
%vlsi-  |>iiliti<  ian  is  tho  must  K-nrfu-'uil  tliaracti-r  in  natun?.  if  accompanied  with 
auiht  >n;y.  an«I  tho  m<»st  inmu-ent.  ami  not  altogether  useless*  eTen  if  deprived 
K'l  \i"  —  Em  I  ION •*  F.  ti.  II,  X. 
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The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  divided 
concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the  most  com- 
modious for  sailing;  and  Huygens,  who  at  last  deter- 
mined the  controversy,  is  justly  thought  to  have  obliged 
the  learned  as  well  as  commercial  world,  though  Colum- 
bus had  sailed  to  America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made 
the  tour  of  the  world,  without  any  such  discovery.  As 
one  form  of  government  must  be  allowed  more  perfect 
than  another,  independent  of  the  manners  and  humors 
of  particular  men,  why  may  we  not  inquire  what  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all,  though  the  common  botched  and 
inaccurate  governments  .seem  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
society,  and  though  it  be  not  so  easy  to  establish  a  new 
system  of  government,  as  to  build  a  vessel  upon  a  new 
construction  ?  The  subject  is  surely  the  most  worthy  of 
curiosity  of  any  the  wit  of  man  can  possibly  devise. 
And  who  knows,  if  this  controversy  were  fixed  by  the 
universal  consent  of  the  wise  and  learned,  but,  in  some 
future  age,  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  of  reduc- 
ing the  theory  to  practice,  either  by  a  dissolution  of 
some  old  government,  or  by  the  combination  of  men  to 
form  a  new  one,  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world  ?  In 
all  cases,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  know  what  is  the 
most  perfect  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
any  real  constitution  or  form  of  government  as  near  it 
as  possible,  by  such  gentle  alterations  and  innovations 
as  may  not  give  too  great  disturbance  to  society. 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  present  Essay  is,  to  revive  this 
subject  of  speculation ;  and  therefore  I  shall  deliver  my 
sentiments  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A  long  disserta- 
tion on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  public,  who  will  be  apt  to  regard  such 
disquisitions  both  iis  useless  and  chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  suppose  great  refor- 
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mation  in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imagi- 
nary. Of  tliis  nature,  are  the  lieptiblic  of  Plato,  and  the 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Oceaiia  is  the  onlj 
vahiable  model  of  a  commonwealth  that  has  yet  been 
oftered  to  the  public. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Oceana  seem  to  be  these: 
First,  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of 
whatever  abilities,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  employ- 
ment. Secoudlf/y  Its  Agrarian  is  impracticable.  Men 
will  soon  learn  the  art  which  was  practised  in  ancient 
Rome,  of  concealing  their  possessions  under  other 
people's  names,  till  at  last  the  abuse  will  become  so 
common,  that  they  will  throw  oflf  even  the  appearance 
of  restraint.  Thirdly ^  The  Oceana  provides  not  a  sufficient 
security  for  liberty,  or  the  redress  of  grievances  The 
•senate  must  propose,  and  the  people  consent,  by  which 
means  the  senate  have  not  only  a  negative  upon  the 
people,  but,  what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  their 
negative  goes  before  the  votes '  of  the  people.  Were 
the  king's  negative  of  the  same  nature  in  the  English 
constitution,  and  could  he  prevent  any  bill  from  com- 
ing into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  absolute  monarch. 
As  his  negative  follows  the  votes  of  the  houses,  it  is  of 
little  consequence,  such  a  difference  is  there  in  the  man- 
ner of  placing  the  same  thing.  When  a  popular  bill  has 
l)cen  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought  to  maturity,  all 
its  conveniences  and  inconveniences  weighed  and  bal- 
anced, if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for  the  royal  assent, 
few  princes  will  venture  to  reject  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  people.  But  could  the  king  crush  a  disagreeable 
bill  in  embryo  (as  was  the  case  for  some  time  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  by  means  of  the  Lords  of  the  Arti- 
cles), tlie  British  government  would  have  no  balance, 
nor  would  grievances  ever  be  redressed ;  and  it  is  cer- 
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tain,  that  exorbitant  power  proceeds  not  in  any  govern- 
ment from  new  laws,  so  much  as  from  neglecting  to 
remedy  the  abuses  which  frequently  rise  from  the  old 
ones.  A  government,  says  Machiavel,  must  often  be 
brought  back  to  its  original  principles.  It  appears  then, 
that  in  the  Oceana^  the  whole  legislature  may  be  said  to 
rest  in  the  senate,  which  Harrington  would  own  to  be 
an  inconvenient  form  of  government,  especially  after 
the  Agrarian  is  abolished. 

Here  is  a  form  of  government,  to  which  I  cannot,  in 
theory,  discover  any  considerable  objection. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of 
equal  extent,  be  divided  into  100  counties,  and  each 
county  into  100  parishes,  making  in  all  10,000.  If  the 
country  proposed  to  be  erected  into  a  commonwealth 
be  of  more  narrow  extent,  we  may  diminish  the  number 
of  counties ;  but  never  bring  them  below  thirty.  If  it 
be  of  greater  extent,  it  were  better  to  enlarge  the  par- 
ishes, or  throw  more  parishes  into  a  county,  than 
increase  the  number  of  counties. 

*  Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  in 
the  county,  and  all  the  householders  worth  500  pounds 
in  the  town  parishes,  meet  annually  in  the  parish 
church,  and  choose  by  ballot,  some  freeholder  of  the 
county  for  their  member,  whom  we  shall  call  the  com^iy 
representative. 

Let  the  100  county  representatives,  two  days  after 
tlieir  election,  meet  in  the  county  town,  and  choose  by 
ballot,  from  their  own  body,  ten  county  niagistratcsj  and 


•  *•  I>ct  all  tht»  frpflioldiTs  in  the  rounty  parishes,  ami  those  who  pay  scot 
ami  lot  in  the  town  ])an!thcs,  meet  annually,**  etc.  —  Editions  F,  (t. 

*'  Let  all  the  freeholders  of  ten  ]x>un(ls  a  year  in  the  eountr}',  and  all  the 
housi'holders  worth  200  pounds  in  the  town  parishes,  meet  annually,"  etc.  — 
Kmtioxs  H,  N. 
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one  senator.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, 100  senators,  1,100  county  magistrates,  and 
10,000  county  representatives;  for  we  shall  bestow  on 
all  senators  the  authority  of  county  magistrates,  and  on 
all  county  magistrates  the  authority  of  county  represen- 
tatives. 

Let  the  senators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endowed 
with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth; 
the  power  of  peace  and  war,  of  giving  orders  to  gene- 
rals, admirals,  and  ambassadors ;  and,  in  shorty  all  the 
prerogatives  of  a  British  king,  except  his  negative. 

Let  the  county  representatives  meet  in  their  particu- 
lar counties,  and  possess  the  whole  legislative  power  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  greater  number  of  counties 
deciding  the  question ;  and  where  these  are  equal,  let 
the  senate  have  the  casting  vote. 

Every  new  law  must  first  be  debated  in  the  senate; 
and  though  rejected  by  it,  if  ten  senators  insist  and  pro- 
test, it  must  be  sent  down  to  the  counties.  The  senate, 
if  they  please,  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the  law  their 
reasons  for  receiving  or  rejecting  it. 

Because  it  would  be  troublesome  to  assemble  all  the 
county  representatives  for  every  trivial  law  that  may  be 
requisite,  the  senate  have  their  choice  of  sending  down 
tlie  law  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  county 
representatives. 

The  magij^tratcs,  though  the  law  be  referred  to  them, 
may,  if  tl^y  please,  call  the  representatives,  and  submit 
the  affair  to  their  determination. 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  senate  to  the 
county  magistrates  or  representatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and 
of  the  senate's  reasons,  must  be  sent  to  every  represen- 
tative eight  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
asscMubling,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  it     And 
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though  the  determination  be,  by  the  senate,  referred  to 
the  magistrates,  if  five  representatives  of  the  county 
order  the  magistrates  to  assemble  the  whole  court  of 
representatives,  and  submit  the  affair  to  their  deter- 
mination, they  must  obey. 

Either  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives  may 
give,  to  the  senator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to 
be  proposed  to  the  senate ;  and  if  five  counties  concur 
in  the  same  order,  the  law,  though  refused  by  the 
senate,  must  come  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or 
representatives,  as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five 
counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  their  magis- 
trates or  representatives,  may  throw  any  man  out  of 
all  public  offices  for  a  year.  Thirty  counties  for  three 
years. 

The  senate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  member 
or  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be 
reelected  for  that  year.  The  senate  cannot  throw  out 
twice  in  a  year  the  senator  of  the  same  county. 

The  power  of  the  old  senate  continues  for  three 
weeks  after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  represen- 
tatives. Then  all  the  new  senators  are  shut  up  in  a 
conclave  like  the  cardinals ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot, 
such  as  that  of  Venice  or  Malta,  they  choose  the  follow- 
ing magistrates ;  a  protector,  who  represents  the  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  presides  in  the  senate ;  two 
secretaries  of  state :  these  six  councils,  a  council  of  state, 
a  council  of  religion  and  learning,  a  council  of  trade, 
a  council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war,  a  council  of  the 
admiralty,  each  council  consisting  of  five  persons; 
together  with  six  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  a 
first  commissioner.     All  these  must  be  senators.     The 
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senate  also  names  all  the  ambassadors  to  foreign  covurts^ 
who  may  either  be  senators  or  not. 

The  senate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  these^  but  must 
reelect  them  every  year. 

The  protector  and  two  secretaries  have  session  and 
suflfrage  in  the  council  of  state.  The  business  of  that 
council  is  all  foreign  politics.  The  council  of  state  has 
session  and  suffrage  in  all  the  other  councils. 

The  council  of  religion  and  learning  inspects  the  uni- 
versities and  clergy.  That  of  trade  inspects  every  thing 
that  may  affect  commerce.  That  of  laws  inspects  all 
the  abuses  of  law  by  the  inferior  magistrates^  and  exam- 
ines what  improvements  may  be  made  of  the  munici- 
pal law.  That  of  war  inspects  the  militia  and  its  disci- 
pline, magazines,  stores,  etc. ;  and  when  the  republic  is 
in  war,  examines  into  the  proper  orders  for  generak 
The  council  of  admiralty  has  the  same  power  with 
regard  to  the  navy,  together  with  the  nomination  of  the 
captains  and  all  inferior  officers. 

None  of  these  councils  can  give  orders  themselves, 
except  where  they  receive  such  powers  from  the  senate. 
In  other  cases,  they  must  communicate  every  thing  to 
the  senate. 

When  the  senate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
councils  may  assemble  it  before  the  day  appointed  for 
its  meeting. 

Besides  these  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another  called 
the  court  of  compeUlors  ;  which  is  thus  constituted.  If 
any  candidates  for  the  office  of  senator  have  more  votes 
than  a  third  of  the  representatives,  that  candidate  who 
has  most  votes,  next  to  the  senator  elected,  becomes 
incapable  for  one  year  of  all  public  offices,  even  of  being 
a  magistrate  or  representative ;  but  he  takes  his  seat  in 
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the  court  of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a  court  which 
may  sometimes  consist  of  a  hundred  members,  some- 
times have  no  members  at  all ;  and  by  that  means  be 
for  a  year  abolished. 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the  com- 
monwealth. It  has*  only  the  inspection  of  public  ac- 
counts, and  the  accusing  of  any  man  before  the  senate. 
If  the  senate  acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may, 
if  they  please,  appeal  to  the  people,  either  magistrates 
or  representatives.  Upon  that  appeal,  the  magistrates 
or  representatives  meet  on  the  day  appointed  by  the 
court  of  competitors,  and  choose  in  each  county  three 
persons,  from  which  number  every  senator  is  excluded. 
These,  to  the  number  of  300,  meet  in  the  capital,  and 
bring  the  person  accused  to  a  new  trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propose  any  law  to 
the  senate ;  and  if  refused,  may  appeal  to  the  people, 
that  is,  to  the  magistrates  or  representatives,  who 
examine  it  in  their  counties.  Every  senator,  who  is 
thrown  out  of  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  takes 
his  seat  in  the  court  of  competitors. 

The  senate  possesses  all  the  judicative  authority  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  from  the 
inferior  courts.  It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  all  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  is  a  kind  of  republic  within  itself,  and 
the  representatives  may  make  by-laws,  which  have  no 
authority  till  three  months  after  they  are  voted.  A 
copy  of  the  law  is  sent  to  the  senate,  and  to  every 
other  county.  The  senate,  or  any  single  county,  may 
at  any  time  annul  any  by-law  of  another  county. 

Tlie  representatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the 
Britisli  justices  of  the  peace  in  trials,  commitments,  etc. 

The    magistrates   have   the  appointment  of  all  the 
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officers  of  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  causes  with 
regard  to  the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by  appeal 
before  the  magistrates.  They  pass  the  accounts  of  all 
the  officers ;  but  must  have  their  own  accounts  exam- 
ined and  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  represen- 
tatives. 

The 'magistrates  name  rectors  or  ministers  to  all  the 
parishes. 

The  Presbyterian  government  is  established;  and 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  an  assenibly  or  synod 
of  all  the  presbyters  of  the  county.  The  magistrates 
may  take  any  cause  from  this  court,  and  determine  it 
themselves. 

The  magistrates  may  try,  and  depose  or  suspend  any 
presbyter. 

The  militia  is  established  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Switzerland,  which,  being  well  known,  we  shall  not 
insist  upon  it.  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  addi- 
tion, that  an  army  of  20,000  men  be  annually  drawn 
out  by  rotation,  paid  and  encamped  during  six  weeks  in 
summer,  that  the  duty  of  a  camp  may  not  be  altogether 
unknown. 

The  magistrates  appoint  all  the  colonels,  and  down- 
wards. The  senate  all  upwards.  During  war,  the  gen- 
eral appoints  the  colonel  and  downwards,  and  his  com- 
mission is  good  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  that,  it 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to 
which  the  regiment  belongs.  The  magistrates  may 
break  any  officer  in  the  county  regiment ;  and  the  sen- 
ate may  do  the  same  to  any  officer  in  the  service.  If 
the  magistrates  do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the  gen- 
eral's choice,  they  may  appoint  another  officer  in  the 
place  of  him  they  reject. 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the  magis- 
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trates  and  a  jury  ;  but  the  senate  can  stop  any  trial,  and 
bring  it  before  themselves. 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  before  the  senate 
for  any  crime. 

The  protector,  the  two  secretaries,  the  council  of  state, 
with  any  five  or  more  that  the  senate  appoints,  are  pos- 
sessed, on  extraordinary  emergencies,  of  rf/rfa/oria/ power 
for  six  months. 

The  protector  may  pardon  any  person  condemned  by 
the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in 
the  field  can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  shall  call  London,  may  be 
allowed  four  members  in  the  senate.  It  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  four  counties.  The  representatives  of 
each  of  these  choose  one  senator  and  ten  magistrates. 
There  are  therefore  in  the  city  four  senators,  forty-four 
magistrates,  and  four  hundred  representatives.  The 
magistrates  have  the  same  authority  as  in  the  counties. 
The  representatives  also  have  the  same  authority ;  but 
they  never  meet  in  one  general  court :  they  give 
their  votes  in  their  particular  county  or  division  of  hun- 
dreds. 

When  they  enact  any  by-law,  the  greater  number 
of  counties  or  divisions  determines  the  matter.  And 
where  these  are  equal,  the  magistrates  have  the  casting 
vote. 

Tlie  magistrates  choose  the  mayor,  sherifi',  recorder, 
and  other  officers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  representative,  magistrate, 
or  senator  as  such,  has  any  salary.  The  protector,  secre- 
taries, councils,  and  ambassadors,  have  salaries. 

The  first  year  in  every  century  is  set  apart  for  cor- 
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recting  all  inequalities  which  time  may  have  produced 
in  the  representative.  This  must  be  done  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  following  political  aphorisms  may  explain  the 
reason  of  these  orders. 

The  lower  sort  of  people  and  small  proprietors  are 
good  enough  judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them 
in  rank  or  habitation ;  and  therefore,  in  their  parochial 
meetings,  will  probably  choose  the  best,  or  nearly  the 
best  representative :  but  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  county 
meetings,  and  for  electing  into  the  higher  offices  of  the 
republic.  Their  ignorance  gives  the  grandees  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deceiving  them. 

Ten  thousand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually 
elected,  are  a  basis  large  enough  for  any  free  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  than 
10,000,  and  yet  these  oppress  the  people.  But  as  power 
always  continues  there  in  the  same  persons  and  families, 
this  makes  them  in  a  manner  a  different  nation  from  the 
people.  Besides,  the  nobles  are  there  united  under  a 
few  heads  of  familiea 

All  free  governments  must  consist  of  two  councils,  a 
lesser  and  a  greater,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  senate  and 
people.  The  people,  as  Harrington  observes,  would 
want  wisdom  without  the  senate :  the  senate,  without 
the  people,  would  want  honesty. 

A  large  assembly  of  1,000,  for  instance,  to  represent 
the  people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  fall  into  disorder. 
If  not  allowed  to  debate,  the  senate  has  a  negative 
upon  them,  and  the  worst  kind  of  negative,  that  before 
resolution. 

Here,  therefore,  is  an  inconvenience  which  no  gov- 
ernment has  yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is  the  easiest 
to  be  remedied  in  the  world.     If  the  people  debate,  all 
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is  confusion :  if  they  do  not  debate,  they  can  only 
resolve  ;  and  then  the  senate  carves  for  them.  Divide 
the  people  into  many  separate  bodies,  and  then  they 
may  debate  with  safety,  and  every  inconvenience  seems 
to  be  prevented. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  says,  that  all  numerous  assemblies, 
however  composed,  are  mere  mob,  and  swayed  in  their 
debates  by  the  least  motive.  This  we  find  confirmed 
by  daily  experience.  When  an  absurdity  strikes  a 
member,  he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbor,  and  so  on  till 
the  whole  be  infected.  Separate  this  great  body ;  and 
though  every  member  be  only  of  middling  sense,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  thing  but  reason  can  prevail  over 
the  whole.  Influence  and  example  being  removed, 
good  sense  wuU  always  get  the  better  of  bad  among  a 
number  of  people.* 

There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  every 
sninle,  its  combination  and  its  division.  Its  combination 
is  most  dangerous ;  and  against  this  inconvenience  we 
have  provided  the  following  remedies:  1.  The  great 
dependence  of  the  senators  on  the  people  by  annual 
elections;  and  that  not  by  an  undistinguished  rabble, 
like  the  English  electors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and 
education.  2.  The  small  power  they  are  allowed.  They 
have  few  oflices  to  dispose  of  Almost  all  are  given  by 
the  magistrates  in  the  counties.  3.  The  court  of  com- 
petitors, which,  being  composed  of  men  that  are  their 
rivals  next  to  them  in  interest,  and  uneasy  in  their 
present  situation,  will  be  sure  to  take  all  advantages 
against  them. 

*  **  (I«i(m1  stMisc  is  one  thing,  but  follies  arc  numberlesd  ;  and  every  man 
lias  a  ditlVrent  one.  The  only  way  of  making  a  people  wise,  is  to  keep  them 
from  uniting  into  large  assemblies."  —  Edition  F,  G,  H,  N. 
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The  division  of  the  senate  is  prevented,  1.  By  the 
snialhiess  of  their  number.  2.  As  faction  supposes  a 
combination  in  a  separate  interest,  it  is  prevented  by 
their  dependence  on  the  people.  3.  They  have  a  power 
of  expelling  any  fiictious  member.  It  is  true,  when 
another  member  of  the  same  spirit  comes  from  the 
county,  they  have  no  power  of  expelling  him  :  nor  is 
it  fit  they  should,  for  that  shows  the  humor  to  be  in  the 
people,  and  may  possibly  arise  from  some  ill  conduct  in 
public  affairs.  4.  Almost  any  man,  in  a  senate  so  regu- 
larly chosen  by  the  people,  may  be  supposed  fit  for  any 
civil  office.  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  for  the  senate 
to  form  some  fjencral  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
posing of  offices  among  the  members :  which  resolutions 
would  not  confine  them  in  critical  times,  when  extraor- 
dinary parts  on  the  one  hand,  or  extraordinary  stupidity 
on  the  other,  appears  in  any  senator ;  but  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  intrigue  and  faction,  by  making 
the  disposal  of  the  offices  a  thing  of  course.  For  in- 
stance, let  it  be  a  resolution.  That  no  man  shall  enjoy 
any  office  till  he  has  sat  four  years  in  the  senate :  that, 
except  ambassadors,  no  man  shall  be  in  office  two  years 
following  :  that  no  man  shall  attain  the  higher  offices 
but  through  the  lower  :  that  no  man  shall  be  protector 
twice,  etc.  The  senate  of  Venice  govern  themselves  by 
such  resolutions. 

\\\  foreign  politics  the  interest  of  the  senate  can 
scarcely  ever  be  divided  from  that  of  the  people ;  and 
therefore  it  is  fit  to  make  the  senate  absolute  with 
regard  to  them,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  secrecy 
or  refined  policy.  Besides,  without  money  no  alliance 
can  be  executed,  and  the  senate  is  still  sufficiently 
dependent.     Not  to  mention,  that  the  legislative  power, 
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being  always  superior  to  the  executive,  the  magistrates 
or  representatives  may  interpose  whenever  they  think 
proper. 

The  chief  support  of  the  British  government  is  the 
opposition  of  interest :  but  that,  though  in  the  main 
serviceable,  breeds  endless  factions.  In  the  foregoing 
plan,  it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  harm.  The 
competitors  have  no  power  of  controlling  the  senate : 
they  have  only  the  power  of  accusing,  and  appealing  to 
the  people. 

It  is  necessary,  likewise,  to  prevent  both  combina- 
tion and  division  in  the  thousand  magistrates.  This 
is  done  sufficiently  by  the  separation  of  places  and 
interests. 

But,  lest  that  should  not  be  sufficient,  their  depend- 
ence on  the  10,000  for  their  elections  serves  to  the  same 
purpose. 

Nor  is  that  all;  for  the  10,000  may  resume  the 
power  whenever  they  please,  and  not  only  when  they 
all  please,  but  when  any  five  of  a  hundred  please,  which 
will  happen  upon  the  very  first  suspicion  of  a  separate 
interest. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  unite  or 
divide,  except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  fall 
under  the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to  men- 
tion their  annual  election,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  are  of  any  consideration. 

A  small  commonwealth  is  the  happiest  government 
in  the  world  within  itself,  because  every  thing  lies  under 
the  eye  of  the  rulers :  but  it  may  be  subdued  by  great 
force  from  without.  This  scheme  seems  to  have  all 
the  advantages  both  of  a  great  and  a  little  common- 
wealth. 

Every  county  law  may  be  annulled  either  by  the 
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senate  or  another  county,  because  that  shows  an  opposi- 
tion of  interest :  in  which  case  no  part  ought  to  decide 
for  itself.  The  matter  must  be  referred  to  the  whole, 
which  will  best  determine  what  agrees  with  general 
interest. 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  reasons  of  these 
orders  are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the 
clergy  on  the  civil  magistrates,  and  without  a  militia, 
it  is  in  vain  to  think  that  any  free  government  will  ever 
have  security  or  stability. 

In  many  governments,  the  inferior  magistrates 
have  no  rewards  but  what  arise  from  their  ambition, 
vanity,  or  public  spirit.  The  salaries  of  the  French 
judges  amount  not  to  the  interest  of  the  sums  they  pay 
for  their  offices.  The  Dutch  burgomasters  have  little 
more  immediate  profit  than  the  English  justices  of 
peace,  or  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for- 
merly. But  lest  any  should  suspect  that  this  would 
beget  negligence  in  the  administration  (which  is  little 
to  be  feared,  considering  the  natural  ambition  of  man- 
kind), let  the  magistrates  have  competent  salaries.  The 
senators  have  access  to  so  many  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive offices,  that  their  attendance  needs  not  be  bought. 
There  is  little  attendance  required  of  the  represen- 
tatives. 

That  the  foregoing  plan  of  government  is  practicable, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  resemblance  that  it 
bears  to  the  connnon wealth  of  the  United  Provinces,  a 
Avise  and  renowned  government.  The  alterations  in  the 
present  scheme  seem  all  evidently  for  the  better.  1. 
The  representation  is  more  equal.  2.  The  unlimited 
power  of  the  burgomasters  in  the  towns,  which  forms  a 
perfect  aristocracy  in  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  is  cor- 
rected by  a  well-tempered  democracy,  in  giving  to  the 
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people  the  annual  election  of  the  county  representa- 
tives. 3.  The  nogativCj  which  every  province  and  town 
has  upon  the  Avhole  body  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  with 
regard  to  alliances,  peace  and  war,  and  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  is  here  removed.  4.  The  counties,  in  the  pres- 
ent plan,  are  not  so  independent  of  each  other,  nor  do 
they  form  separate  bodies  so  much  as  the  seven  prov- 
inces, where  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  smaller  prov- 
inces and  towns  against  the  greater,  particularly  Hol- 
land and  Amsterdam,  have  frequently  disturbed  the 
government.  5.  Larger  powers,  though  of  the  safest 
kind,  are  intrusted  to  the  senate  than  the  States-Gene- 
ral possess;  by  which  means  the  formei"  may  become 
more  expeditious  and  secret  in  their  resolutions  than  it 
is  possible  for  the  latter. 

The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the 
British  government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  limited  monarchy,  seem  to  be  the  follow- 
ing. FlrsU  The  plan  of  Cromweirs  parliament  ought  to 
be  restored,  by  making  the  representation  equal,  and  by 
allowing  none  to  vote  in  the  county  elections  who  pos- 
sess not  a  property  of  200/.  value.*  SecomUf/^  As  such 
a  House  of  Commons  w^ould  be  too  weighty  for  a  frail 
House  of  Lords,  like  the  present,  the  Bishops,  and 
Scotch  Peers,  ought  to  be  removed  :f  the  number  of 
the  upper  house  ought  to  be  raised  to  three  or  four 
hundred  :  the  seats  not  hereditary,  but  during  life  :  they 
ought  to  have  the  election  of  their  own  members ;  and 
no  commoner  should  be  allowed  to  refuse  a  seat  that 
was  oflered  him.     By  this  means  the  House  of  Ijords 

♦  '•  Who  posstss  not  100/.  n  year.** — Kditioxs  F,  (J. 

f  "  The  JlishojK  ami  Sco'ch  Ptcr^  ouf/ht  to  he  rcmorttl^  trhone  behavior  in 
KOUMKK  paHinmeuts  dtMroyed  cntirehj  the  authority  of  that  lIou»€,^  —  Edi- 
tions F,  (I,  II,  N. 
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would  consist  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief  credit,  abili- 
ties, and  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  every  turbulent 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  taken  off, 
and  connected  by  interest  with  the  House  of  Peer& 
Such  an  aristocracy  would  be  an  excellent  barrier  both 
to  the  monarchy  and  against  it.  At  present,  the  balance 
of  our  government  depends  in  some  measure  on  the 
abilities  and  behavior  of  the  sovereign ;  which  are  vari- 
able and  uncertain  circumstances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  corrected, 
seems  still  liable  to  three  great  inconveniences.  Firsts 
It  removes  not  entirely,  though  it  may  soften  the  par- 
ties of  court  and  country.  Secondly,  The  king's  personal 
character  must  still  have  great  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment. Thirdly,  The  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person,  who  will  always  neglect  to  discipline  the  militia, 
in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  standing 
army.* 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject,  with  observing  the 
falsehood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  state, 
such  as  France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be  modelled 
into  a  commonwealth,  but  that  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment can  only  take  place  in  a  city  or  small  territory. 
The  contrary  seems  probable.  Though  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  republican  government  in  an  extensive 
country  than  in  a  city,  there  is  more  facility  when  once 
it  is  formed,  of  preserving  it  steady  and  uniform,  with- 
out tumult  and  faction.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  distant 
parts  of  a  large  state  to  combine  in  any  plan  of  free 


*  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  mortal  distemper  in  the  British  government,  of 
-which  it  must  at  last  inevitably  perish.  I  must,  however,  confess,  that  Swe- 
den seems,  in  some  measure,  to  have  remedied  this  inconvenience,  and  to  have 
a  militia  along  with  its  limited  monarchy,  as  well  as  a  standing  army,  which  is 
less  dangerous  than  the  British.  —  Editions  F,  G,  H,  N. 
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government;  but  they  easily  conspire  in  the  esteem 
and  reverence  for  a  single  person,  who,  by  means  of  this 
popular  favor,  may  seize  the  power,  and  forcing  the 
more  obstinate  to  submit,  may  establish  a  monarchical 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  a  city  readily  concurs 
in  the  same  notions  of  government,  the  natural  equality 
of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the  nearness  of  habita- 
tion enables  the  citizens  mutually  to  assist  each  other. 
Even  under  absolute  princes,  the  subordinate  govern- 
ment of  cities  is  commonly  republican;  while  that  of 
counties  and  provinces  is  monarchical.  But  these  same 
circumstances,  which  facilitate  the  erection  of  common- 
wealtha  in  cities,  render  their  constitution  more  frail  and 
uncertain.  Democracies  are  turbulent  For,  however 
the  people  may  be  separated  or  divided  into  small  par- 
ties, either  in  their  votes  or  elections,  their  near  habita- 
tion in  a  city  will  always  make  the  force  of  popular 
tides  and  currents  very  sensible.  Aristocracies  are  bet- 
ter adapted  for  peace  and  order,  and  accordingly  were 
most  admired  by  ancient  writers ;  but  they  are  jealous 
and  oppressive.  In  a  large  government,  which  is 
modelled  with  masterly  skill,  there  is  compass  and  room 
enough  to  refine  the  democracy,  from  the  lower  people 
who  may  be  admitted  into  the  first  elections,  or  first 
concoction  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  higher  magis- 
trates who  direct  all  the  movements.  At  the  same 
time,  the  parts  are  so  distant  and  remote,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  either  by  intrigue,  prejudice,  or  passion,  to 
hurry  them  into  any  measures  against  the  public 
interest. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire,  whether  such  a  government 
would  be  immortal.  I  allow  the  justness  of  the  poet's 
exclamation  on  the  endless  projects  of  human  race,  Man 
and  for  ever !    The  world  itself  probably  is  not  immor- 
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tal.  Such  consuining  plagues  may  arise  as  would  leave 
evou  a  perfect  govenuiieiit  a  weak  prey  to  its  neighbors. 
We  know  not  to  what  length  enthusiasm,  or  other 
extraordinary  movements  of  the  human  mind,  may 
transport  men  to  the  neglect  of  all  order  and  public 
good.  Where  diflerence  of  interest  is  removed,  whimsi- 
cal iniaccountable  factions  often  arise,  from  persona! 
favor  or  enmity.  Perhaps  rust  may  grow  to  the  springs 
of  the  most  accurate  political  machine,  and  disorder  its 
motions.  Lastly,  extensive  conquests,  when  pursued, 
must  be  the  ruin  of  every  free  government ;  and  of  the 
more  perfect  governments  sooner  than  of  the  imperfect; 
because  of  the  very  advantages  which  the  former  possess 
above  the  latter.  And  though  such  a  state  ought  to 
establisli  a  fundamental  law  against  conquests,  yet 
republics  have  ambition  as  well  as  individuals,  and  pres- 
ent interest  makes  men  forgetful  of  their  posterity.  It 
is  a  sullicient  incitement  to  human  endeavors,  that  such 
a  government  would  flourish  for  many  ages;  without 
pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  man,  that  immor- 
tality which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  refused  to  his 
own  productions. 
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